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LORD BROUGHAM ON NATIONAL EDUCATION.* 


Avreapy it is bitterly felt, by the un- 
principled men, to whom, for our sins, 
the destinies of the nation have, for a 
season, been delivered, that, by their 
Charch-education scheme, they have 
burned their fingers. They did not 
know the people of England. The 
same criminal indifference, respecting 


the moral and religious well-being of 


their fellow-creatures, which they felt 
themselves, they ascribed to others ; 
and it was not until the indignant re- 
clamation of a people, jealous for the 
honour of God, was spoken with a 
voice that “ made itself be heard,” that 
they perceived the predicament in 
which they were placed, and would 
fuin, if they could, retrace their steps, 
from a position which could no longer 
be occupied without risking entire de- 
struction, 

All this has been made clearly ma- 
nifest by the recent correspondence 
between Lord John Russell and the 
Bishop of Exeter. A pamphlet en- 
titled “ Recent Measures for the Pro- 
motion of Education in England,” 
bearing upon its margin a printed no- 
tice of having been sent from the com- 
mittee of council on education, and 
being, moreover, superscribed as “ On 
Her Majesty's Service,” contained au 
extract from the Bishop's speech, in- 
troduced for the purpose of inducing 
the belief that he and Lord Lansdowne 
were agreed in the opinion that the 
duty of the state, respecting national 
education, was Jdimited to rendering 
mere secular instruction available to all 


the people. Such, undoubtedly, is the 
opinion, or at least, such was the state- 
ment, of Lord Lansdowne; but no 
one knows better than that noble Lord, 
that such was noé the opinion of the 
Bishop of Exeter. Accordingly, the 
right rev. Prelate did not conceive it 
would be right to suffer himself to be 
thus slanderously misrepresented, in @ 
document coming from the seat of go- 
vernment, sealed with the impress of 
the privy seal, and largely disseminated 
amongst the people. To submit, qui- 
etly, to such misrepresentation, would 
be to countenance the fraud, and be, 
at least, a passive conspirator against 
the cause of truth, by neglecting to 
expose a great delusion. He, there- 
fore, with his accustomed promptitude, 
addressed Lord John Russell upon the 
subject; and having ascertained from 
him the fact, that the committee, of 
which his Lordship is a member, were 
responsible for the publication in ques- 
tion, he proceeded to point out the 
very flagrant manner in which his opi- 
nions and sentiments had been falsified ; 
and abundantly established a case in 
which, indeed, “ the perversion of his 
meaning was so manifest, that, if it had 
occurred in an anonymous publication, 
he must have considered it as wilfully 
fraudulent.” He then precceds to say: 
“ Bearing, however, as it does, the for- 
mal and official sanction of the com- 
mittee on education, 1 cannot aseribe 
it to any dishonourable motives, and I 
willingly impute it to the most strange 
and utterly unaccountable misconception.” 
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Lord John sings very small in his re- 
ply. He fully admits that the writer 
of the pamphlet mistook the Bishop’s 
meaning. He pays a marked com- 
pliment to the great ability of the 
Bishop's speech ; but ventures to insi- 
nuate, that the government, poor inno- 
cents, have been sadly mistaken by the 
church party, and “ that it has been the 
main object of the committee to ex- 
tend and encourage the religious in- 
struction of the people, but that while 
they endeavoured to insist on the in- 
struction of the children of church- 
men in the doctrines of the church of 
England, they have not conceived 
themselves justified in withholding all 
public aid for the instruction of those 
children of the poor, whose parents 
conscientiously object to their children 
being taught the Church Catechism, or 
to be compelled, as the price of their 
instruction, to attend divine service in 
any other than their own places of 
worship.” It is not easy to repress the 
indignation which the perusal of this 
sneaking, shuffling, paragraph is so well 
calculated to inspire. Who ever wish- 
ed to make it compulsory upon the 
children of the poor to receive instruc- 
tion only in such a way as must in- 
volve a violation of conscience? Cuan 
any one believe that Lord John Russell 
is ignorant of the extent to which con- 
servative statesmen have gone, and 
were willing to go, in order to meet 
the scruples of conscientious dissen- 
ters ;—and, that they only stopped 
short when, by proceeding farther, they 
must have compromised the principle 
of an Established Church? Does any 
one doubt that this education grant 
was persisted in only, or chiefly, for 
the gratification of that malignant sys- 
tem amongst the dissenters and infidels, 
by whom the government has been 
supported; who looked upon it as lay- 
ing the axe to the root of the principle 
of an establishment, and, in fact, the 
first instalment towards the destruction 
of the Church? Of this no one can 
be ignorant. And yet, as soon as he 
perceives that the virtuous indig- 
nation of England has been aroused, 
and that he and his guilty col- 
leagues are in danger of being scat- 
tered before the winds of its righteous 
displeasure, he immediately sinks his 
tone of haughty and insolent defiance, 
and assuming “the bondsman’s key,” 
professes to supplicate for nothing 
more than such an extension of Chris- 
tian liberality as his political adversa- 
ries were the first to practise, and it 


never entered into the contemplation 
of churchmen to withhold! 

In reply to this most whining, and, 
as we firmly believe, disingenuous, com- 
munication, the Bishop takes care to 
observe, “ For my own part, I have no 
hesitation in avowing, that, in my judg. 
ment, it would be wrong to ‘ withhold 
all public aid for the instruction of 
those children of the poor, whose pa- 
rents conscientiously object to allow 
their children to be taught the Church 
Catechism, or to be compelled, as the 
price of their instruction, to attend di- 
vine service in other than their own 
places of worship.” And he adds, that 
he should be rejoiced “ to see instituted 
a conference between the committee of 
privy council and the bishops, for the 
purpose of devising measures to carry 
into effect his Lordship’s very just and 
moderate principle,” “ and, at the same 
time, to give to the Church that public 
recognition of her being the fit guar- 
dian and administratrix of national 
education, with which your Lordship’s 
principles can so well be reconciled.” 

All this is as it should be. The 
Bishop, here, has done a double duty. 
He has first exposed the misrepresen- 
tation of his sentiments upon a vital 
point, contained in a document bearing 
the stamp of government authority ; 
and he has next rendered it impossible 
that Lord John should mystify his own 
sentiments so as to deceive the public; 
which, no doubt, he intended to do, 
when, in the paragraph above cited, he 
professed the very moderate view to 
which the Bishop not only unhesi- 
tatingly subscribes, but also proposes 
a’mode of realizing it, to which Lord 
John, if sincere, should have instantly 
acceded, 

The main object of government, in 
the employment of the education 
grant, is, according to Lord John, to 
educate children of churchmen in the 
principles of the Church of England ; 
and all that he deprecates, is, that he 
and his colleagues should be blamed 
for affording means of instruction, out 
of the public funds, to those children 
of the poor who would hold conscience 
to be violated, by adopting the doc- 
trines, or complying with the ordi- 
nances, of the established religion. 
Very well, If that be a ¢rue state- 
ment of the case, the Bishop is per- 
fectly willing to mect him half-way, 
and to aid in devising a plan, by which, 
while the rights of the Church are pre- 
served, the rights of conscience shall be 
respected. But does Lord John come 
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in to the proposal ? Is he willing that 
the conference should take place, by 
which the sincerity of his profession 
would be tested? Nosuch thing. It 
was for no such purpose it was made. 
By any such conference it must be dis- 
credited. It was made for no other 
purpose than that of gaining a charac- 
ter for a moderation which he did not 
feel; and casting, by inference, upon 
his correspondent, an imputation of 
illiberality to which he was not fairly 
subject. Having, as he supposed, the 
last word, he hoped to improve it into 
an insinuation of one lie, having been 
compelled to retract another. But the 
Bishop was not to be thus done. He 
nailed him to his assertion. He pro- 
fessed his willingness, saving the rights 
of the Church, to adopt, in its whole 
extent, the principle for which he con- 
tended. But this declaration, by 
which the Noble Secretary would have 
been gratified, if he really meant what 
he said, and which he should have in- 
stantly regarded as the basis of an ar- 
rangement, by which all difficulties up- 
on this perplexing subject might, hence- 
forth, be removed, is most coldly and 
discouragingly put aside, by an obser- 
yation that, from such a conference as 
was proposed, no great benefit, in his 
judgment, was to be expected! Why 
not? Was it that he feared the 
Bishop would not agree with him, that 
the instruction of the children of 
churchmen, in the doctrines of the 
Church of England, ought to be the 
main object of those who administer 
the grant? Surely that will not be 
said. Was it, then, that the Bishop of 
Exeter would not agree with himself, 
in making some provision for the edu- 
cation of those who are in dissent from 
the Church, without compromising the 
principles upon which it is founded ? 
Most undoubtedly no such imagiuation 
can be entertained. Why, then, must 
the conference prove fruitless? Mani- 
festly, because more would be demand- 
ed of churchmen than Lord John’s 
very moderate principles would seem 
to imply ; and the upshot would be, 
that they must receive credit for their 
zeal and practical liberality, while he 
would be detected in the glozing pro- 
fession of a mere make-believe mode- 
ration, 

We should not have alluded to this 
subject at present, but for the use that 
has been made of the correspondence 
above alluded to, by the government 
press. This is, indeed, the age of 
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brazen mendacity. Will it be believed, 
that the mouthpiece of the treasury 
has proclaimed, that the Bishop of 
Exeter has come in to the views of 
government, respecting the employ- 
ment of the national grant ; and that, 
instead of Lord John Russell singing 
small to him, he has sung small to 
Lord John Russell! A more shame- 
less perversion of truth never disgraced 
the most utterly abandoned of the go- 
vernment menials, The direct con- 
trary is the truth. Fain would Lord 
John, and his merry men, be, if they 
could quietly get rid of a scheme, by 
the adoption of which, for the tempo- 
rary support of a miserable faction, 
they have sacrificed the confidence of 
the people of England. This they did 
not discover until it was too late. 
They were fatally committed .to the 
measure, before the consequences to 
themselves became apparent. But all 
that men in such deplorable circum- 
stances could do, they have done. 
They have gradually abandoned one 
part of their system after another, un- 
til at length it has become almost as 
utterly inefficient for any purposes of 
mischief, as it was originally destitute 
of any principle of good. Almost all 
its venom has been neutralized, and 
every fang extracted. And the trea- 
sury scribe has the shameless effron- 
tery to represent this process of gra- 
dual assimilation to a better and a 
sounder system, not as a departure of 
the education-mongers from their new- 
fangled theory, but as a departure of 
churchmen from the good old princi- 
ples by which they have been always 
guided. The blackamoor, by a process 
of lustration, has become almost white; 
and this is represented as though the 
white man had become almost black ! 
So it is that the Whig-radical ora- 
cles are ever consistent in wickedness, 
If we may use the privilege of our 
country, we would say, they cannot tell 
truth without telling a lie. But here, 
their wit as well as their veracity has 
Why should churchmen 
and Conservatives be desirous of 
adopting a project by which their ad- 
versaries have been covered with dis- 
grace, and abandoning a course which 
its most strenuous opponents are con- 
strained to admit is every day growing 
more and more in public favour ? No. 
Lord John and his colleagues would 
drop it if they could; and it will not 
lightly be believed that the great Con- 
servative party will be hasty to alopt 
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that which the most abandoned men 
would be but too happy if they could 
now abandon, 

We have before us “A Letter on 
National Education, to the Duke of 
Bedford, from Lord Brougham ;” and 
truly it is a curious production ; but 
we are not without a strong hope that 
by it some good will be effected. Pity 
it is that powers such as he possesses, 
should not have been under the direc- 
tion of a sounder judgment ; and that 
true religion, as “the one thing need- 
ful,” did not take an early abode in his 
heart. And yet, we would fain believe 
that he has not been altogether with- 
out it. His life is as much distinguish- 
ed by an erratic benevolence, which 
contemplated some abstract good, as 
by a perverse political turbulence, 
which aimed at the possession of pow- 
er, or personal distinction ; and there 
is, we think, growing evidence that he 
has been mellowing in wisdom as he 
has been mellowing in years; and the 
hope may well be entertained, that he 
will yet find a fitting place amongst the 
most trusted and honoured champions 
of the Constitution. 

In the publication before us, he 
re-asserts some of the gravest errors 
that could be entertained on the ques- 
tion of national education; as, for in- 
stance, that secular may be advan- 
tageously communicated without re- 
ligious instruction. That, as we humbly 
conceive, is neither more nor less than 
to maintain, that the head may be 
advantageously instructed, while the 
heart is corrupted and depraved ; and 
that mere secular knowledge must, of 
itself, lead to those moral convictions 
by which men may be confirmed in 
virtue and religion. If this were the 
case, we do not see the necessity for 
revelation. But, alas! all experience 

roves that refinement in knowledge 
s but refinement in evil, when the 
cultivation of the head and the cultiva- 
tion of the heart have not gone on 
together. For what is the plain fact ? 
The range of passion and of appetite 
is extended, while no inward principle 
of control or of regulation is com- 
municated, by which the powerful 
animal propensities by which we ure 
actuated might be mitigated or re- 
strained. That can only be effectually 
done by the life and the immortality 
that has been brought to light by the 
gospel. And unless due pains be taken 
to instil into the youthful mind that 
sense of moral responsibility which 
Christianity is calculated to inspire, 
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any secular knowledge of which it 
may become the receptacle, ‘can, in 
few cases, be a help, and, in many, 
may prove a hindrance, to the self. 
denial and the sober-mindedness, which 
it is desirable should characterise a 
good citizen as well as a follower of 
Jesus. 

Let Lord Brougham glance his eye 
at society, either high or low, and say 
whether the most profligate are the 
least instructed? He will find that 
such is not the case ; but, on the con- 
trary, that a very rare degree of refine. 
ment is often to be found amongst 
those who are yet characterised either b 
a secret contempt, or an open disregard, 
of true religion. How happens this, 
if mere secular education be the panacea 
which he describes ? Let him examine 
the statistics of America, or France, 
or Germany, or England, as far as 
they have as yet been carried on, and 
he will find a melancholy conformity 
between the inductions of experience 
and the conclusions of reason. He 
will find that, wherever a secular, to 
the exclusion of a religious, education 
has been adopted, the progress of crime 
has advanced, pari passu, with the 
progress of knowledge, and men have 
been only raised above brutes, to be 
identified with demons. Away, then, 
with the tempter, whoever he may be, 
who would again present us with the 
forbidden fruit, that we might be as 
gods, knowing good and evil. There 
is one way, and one way only, by 
which the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge may be rendered safe, and that 
is, when we partake of it in due pro- 
portion with the fruit of the tree of 
life. Then, indeed, it becomes not 
only pleasant to the taste, but good 
for food. The heart is purified, while 
the mind is enriched and enlarged ; 
and while the understanding is rendered 
intelligently apprehensive of the things 
of time, the reason and the conscience 
are exercised about the things of eter- 
nity. 

Such is the fundamental error by 
which Lord Brougham's educational 
views are, to our apprehension, ren- 
dered nothing worth. Connected with 
this, and akin to it, is the second error, 
that the state is not called upon ‘to 
provide any system of religious in- 
struction for the people; but that it 
is to be left to the pastors of every 
sect to make such provision as may, 
to them, seem meet, for the spiritual 
wants of their respective hearers. This, 
at once, leads to the voluntary prin- 
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ciple; and what that would lead to, 
let those countries witness where it 
has been adopted. Its natural fruits 
are, and ever must be, ignorance, 
hypocrisy, fanaticism, and infidelity. 

Mind, we do not deprecate the 
voluntary principle, in its proper place. 
On the contrary, we rejoice in those 
instances, where individuals have been 
moved by a divine benevolence to 
be large contributors to endowments 
for the spiritual instruction of their 
fellow-creatures. Such is as it ought 
to be. But the utmost amount of such 
benevolence must ever constitute but 
a small, as well as a precarious, por- 
tion of that provision which should 
be made for the moral and religious 
necessities of a nation; and unless 
the state does its part, by suitable 
aids and encouragement, great must be 
the moral nakedness of the land, and 
crying the sin of the legislators by 
whom its highest interests are thus 
grossly neglected. 

We do not write in the idle ex- 
pectation that our humble labours 
will meet the eye of Lord Brougham, 
and still less in the extravagant hope 
that our reasonings can have any effect 
upon him. But we do expect that 
they will fall under the eyes of a large 
proportion of that middle class, to 
whom he was instrumental in giving 
a great increase of political power ; 
and we feel a comfortable persuasion, 
that upon them an impression has 
already been made, which will save 
us from the perilous experiment by 
which our Church establishment would 
be endangered. Lord Brougham bim- 
self is constrained to admit, that, in the 
education contest, the victory has been 
declared against him, Indeed, his 
chief object in writing the letter before 
us, was, to reconcile dissenters to that 
ascendancy of the Church, which is 
the great bone of contention between 
them and the members of the esta- 
blishment, upon the ground that it 
neither can nor ought to be any longer 
resisted. But we must suffer the noble 
lord to speak for himself. Upon this 
part of the subject, his words are words 
of truth; and his suggestions breathe 
more of “the wisdom that is from 
above” than any production of his pen 
which ever before came under our 
notice, ‘Truly, for whut is here con- 
tained, we have forgiven the noble 
lord a multitude of sins :— 


“The Lords have declared, by a 
majority of one hundred and twelve, 


(for it was one hundred and eleven, and 
Lord Wynford, whom I carried home, 
had a proxy in his pocket,) against any 
plan of education in which the Established 
Church shall not be consulted, that is to 
say, shall not have some deference paid 
to its claims beyond those of the different 
sects—some superiority assigned to it 
above the level on which all sects are 
to be kept. This, and certainly nothing 
more than this, is the amount of that 
very important decision. All intolerance, 
all compulsion upon the dissenters, all 
claim of the church to exclude them 
directly or indirectly from the benefits 
of whatever education shall be patro- 
nised by the state, all desire to force 
upon them any observances contrary to 
their consciences, was most explicitly, 
and, I believe, most sincerely disavowed 
by every speaker, lay or spiritual, who 
bore a part in that celebrated debate. 
But some recognition of the establish- 
ment was regarded as its right; and he 
must have been a bad observer of the 
debate who did not draw two conclusions 
from its temper as well as its result, 
the speeches as well as the vote—first, 
that some such acknowledgment the 
Church and the Lords are fixed in their 
determination to have; and, secondly, 
that both will be satisfied with a very 
moderate one, 


“Then let us be well assured, that 
no government in this country ever can 
carry a plan of national education, in 
which a perfect absolute equality between 
all sects of religious professors shall be 
established, according to your praceles 
and mine—according to what I humbly 

resume to think the only sound and 
just principles. So far we must make 
up our minds, looking our position steadily 
in the face, to admit that we are com- 
pletely defeated, and defeated without 
any hope of a favourable reverse of for- 
tune another time. A controversy of 
thirty years, with all the reason, and 
almost all the skill, and, until very lately, 
all the zeal on our side, has ended in an 
overthrow somewhat more complete than 
we should, in all probability, have sus- 
tained at the commencement of our long 
and well-fought campaign. Such is the 
force and effect of an establishment, the 
growth of ages, pushing its roots into 
the hearts of the people, entwining its 
branches with all our other institutions— 
let us in justice add, adorned with eminent 
gifts ; let us in candour confess, bearing 
but seldom the harsher fruits of intole- 
rance; for assuredly if the Church of 
England be a nursing mother to her own 
children, she is also, generally speaking, 


: quiet neighbour to those of other fami-~ 
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« Now there are some amongst us of 
so hot a zeal, that they will not consent 
to see how entirely we have been dis- 
comfited, nay, are somewhat impatient 
of being told the truth. Nevertheless, I 
have always made it a rule to keep the 
eyes of such worthy and thoughtless per- 
sons as wide open as I could to the real 
state of things, well knowing that the 
operation, though painful to them, is 
salutary to the cause they so manfully 
espouse, prevents them from throwing 
their pains away in the pursuit of im- 
possibilities, and secures them from the 
dangers which beset the walk of the 
blind. But why do I so confidently 
affirm, that we never can rally with any 
effect round our beaten colours? Be- 
cause I can see not the shadow of a 
chance that the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral should be converted to our faith. 
For, observe, the commons are substan- 
tially of nearly the same opinion with 
the lords. All that the government plan 
could there obtain was a majority of four, 
and that on a question where all the 
minority were strongly of the opinion 
expressed by their votes; while many 
of the majority, who agreed with them 
jn their hearts, gave their voices to the 
government, rather than turn the minis- 
ters, including some of themselves, out 
of their places. J know myself at least a 
score of men, who disliked the government 
plan on its own merits, yet voted for it 
to keep the government in. I don't know 
one who voted against it in order to turn 
them out, and yet approved of the plan. 

« As for any violent attempts to con- 
strain the lords, with such a balance of 

arties and of opinions in the other house, 
it is too preposterous to deserve one 
moment’s consideration. Even when the 
two houses were in decided collision, 
which they certainly are not now, no 
man of calm reflection ever dreamt of 
such a desperate extremity. We all 
remember the outcry raised in 1835 
against our house, of whose conduct 
upon the Irish, and also upon the English 
corporation bills, neither you nor I ever 
can speak, without deep regret and marked 
disapproval. A kind of crusade against 
the peers was then undertaken by the 
supporters of the ministry, I verily believe, 
to the great annoyance of their patrons ; 
no portion of the country was left un- 
agitated; no part of the Billingsgate 
vocabulary remained unexhausted; no 
vows of vengeance, no threats of mea- 
sures, no notices of direct motions, were 
spared. Public meetings, which signally 
failed, however, in England, and only 
succeeded through curiosity in Scotland, 
were loudly appealed to against the lords, 
The press, especially the mivisterial por- 





tion of the press; maintained a daring fire 
into the lords, The crown was urged to 
escape revolution, by ‘swamping’ the 
lords. The government were called 
upon to make their election between 
their own destruction and that of the 
lords) The man was marked for ven. 
geance—was proscribed for life—be his 
opinions ever so liberal, who dared to 
utter a word in behalf of the lords, As 
the vacation had been, so was the session 
that succeeded this clamorous holiday 
tide. I was then living in this distant 
retreat; and really, if I had been to trust 
the newspaper accounts, published under 
the patronage of the government, and 
had not received private intimations from 
time to time, I should have been led to 
believe that the days of the upper house 
were numbered. Such meetings! Such 
unprecedented throngs of people to record 
their hatred! Such ‘ tremendous shouts’ 
—resembling those, no doubt, which 
were, with a degree of falsehood, to m 
certain knowledge, unprecedented, alleged 
by the government prints to have since 
attended certain other public exhibitions! 
Such ‘ mighty masses’ of people congre- 
gated to express their resolution against 
the aristocracy! Really, but for a slight 
tincture of truth which now and then 
found its way into the mixture, and at 
once clarified the whole—such as the 
‘unprecedented crowd’ of a Middlesex 
county meeting in a riding-school, and 
the ‘unheard-of numbers flocking to a 
Westminster meeting,’ holden in a room 
at a coffee-house—one should have sup- 
posed that the country was raised as in 
May 1832, and that secession or annihila- 
tion were the only alternatives for our 
‘order.” Then came the parliamentary 
clamour, certainly not discouraged by the 
government. On the contrary, the lan- 
guage held, even in the upper house, and 
not by the most violent of our friends, 
was that of an appeal from the lords to 
the country. As for the commons, there 
were notices of motions given for a very 
early day, and the most firm determina- 
tion was repeatedly expressed to persevere 
in bringing forward the question of 
‘ Peerage Reform,’ as those very sage 
and reflecting persons were pleased glibly 
to phrase it, affecting to have some clear 
idea on a subject, upon which, I will 
venture to assert, not one of them had 
ever been able to form an intelligible 
notion of any kind. Nay, on one occa- 
sion, when such a motion was postponed 
for a few days, it was with a solemn 
asseveration of the mover, that ‘if he 
were in life, nothing should induce him 
to postpone it further.’ 

“ Well; that was in 1836. The re- 
sidue of the session passed, and nothing 
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was done, nothing attempted. Three 
more years have since passed over our 
heads; no alteration whatever has taken 

Jace in the conduct of the lords; indeed 
the empty vapour, the braggadocio me- 
nace, was well calculated rather to con- 
firm than to correct or to deter their 
lordships. The agitators are still in life, 
still in full action; and not only has no 
motion ever been made—not only has 
nothing ever been uttered in parliament, 
upon the subject which in 1836 occupied 
all the supporters of the government—not 
only has peerage reform gone to the 
tomb of the repeal, now become a mere 
¢Jocal and personal act,’ an Irish money 
pill, to be used for Irish financial pur- 

ses*—but the idea of attempting any 
thing against the lords has never once 
been broached, even out of doors; all 
classes of reformers are reconciled to 
the idea of going on with two houses; 
the ministry have declared against any 
further change, even of the representation 
in the commons; and their adherents, 
whilom so violent against the peers, that 
without peerage reform no extent of 
commons reform would pacify them for 
an hour, are now fain to go on abusing 
the poor consistent radicals, and lauding 
the ministers who refuse all further re- 
form, even in the representation of the 
people ! 

« But this is not all. The whole, or 
nearly the whole legislative power, is 
transferred from the lower to the upper 
house. ‘To the Jords’ house it is, and 
not to their own, that the people turn 
their faces. On the proceedings in our 
chamber the eyes of the country are 
fixed; to the plain decisive judgments of 
our house, not to the vacillating, uncer- 
tain, half-whispered, half-muttered sounds 
which escape the commons, it is that the 
people of England give ear. In our 
house is carried on the business of the 
government of these realms, notwith- 
standing all the advantages which a re- 
presentative capacity, a popular delega- 
tion, the power of the purse, the sole 
privilege of uttering the magical word 
‘Money,’ confer upon our sister assembly ; 
and as the miserable impotency of legisla- 
tion with which she is stricken becomes 
daily more apparent, or at least the 
wretched condition of the few rickety 
productions which she from time to time 
contrives to bring forth, in the intervals 
of her constant abortions, is displayed to 
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excite amazement, while they sue for 
pity, and are occasionally saved by us 
from perishing, the impression has now 
become universal, even in the lower house 
itself, that the lords, with all their faults, 
are an absolutely indispensable portion of 
the constitution, if, indeed, they are not 


for the present the real lawgivers and 
rulers of the empire.” 


Lord Brougham does not allude to 
the fact, that the spirit of the parlia- 
ment, upon this subject, is not before, 
but behind, the spirit of the country, 
When the honses of lords and com- 
mons differ, if the matter should be 
of sufficient importance, the obvious 
expedient is a dissolution. If, upon 
a dissolution, the people should incline 
to the judgment of the lower house, 
either the lords will prudently accom- 
modate themselves to that decision, 
or the minister, thus supported, will 
have recourse to a creation of peers, 
But if the people incline to the judg- 
ment of the lords, the matter is, con- 
stitutionally, decided the other way, 
and no excuse is furnished to the minis- 
ter for advising any stretch of prerogu- 
tive, by which the free exercise of their 
functions, as an independent estate of 
the realm, might be restrained. But 
upon this subject, our readers will be 
better pleased to hear Lord Brougham, 
who, from his ability and his position, 
may, without presumption, claim the 
privilege of speaking as one having 
authority. 


* You will naturally ask, why, in such 
circumstances, I should dwell upon a topic 
so self-evident as the impossibility of 
what is usually called ‘swamping’ or 
‘sluicing’ the House of Peers, It is only 
because there are some who hold it pos- 
sible to effect this purpose, not indeed by 
a sudden creation, but by gradually mak- 
ing a certain number of new creations; 
as six at the commencement, or six more 
at the close of each session. Admit this 
to be feasible, then ten years would be 
required to overcome the majority of 112 
on our great question. But it is also 
clear, (and this is a decisive reason against 
all such operations, ) that many more must 
be created to counteract those whom this 
experiment would drive from the ministe- 
rial benches. Observe how many we 


* That this has hitherto been true, no one can pretend to doubt; but certainly 
the promotion of a pledged repealer to a high office, seems to countenance the belief, 


that, like ‘the ballot, repeal is now an open question. 


There is, however, this dif. 


ference between the two, that very honest men support the former upon principle, 
whereas no kind of interest is felt for the latter when the yearly supplies are col- 


lected, 
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have made since the Whig reign began. 
Upwards of fifty—and yet are the minis- 
ters still in a small minority, with all the 
weight of government at their backs. 

*‘ But I hold such an expedient, such a 
desperate expedient, unspeakably crimi- 
nal. When Lord Grey and I went down 
to Windsor in May, 1832, and advised our 
gracious master to create a large number 
of peers, we felt, deeply felt, the respon- 
sibility which we were incurring ; deeply 
felt how little such a measure could be 
justified unless in the last extremity of 
affairs ; deeply felt how atrocious would 
be the conduct of him who should attempt 
to perpetuate his own or his party’s power 
through the subversion of the constitution 
of his country. When impending revo- 
lution stared the government of the state 
in the face, and the councils of the state 
were without form and void, and the 
commerce of the state was within four 
and twenty hours of barter, and no hands 
but our own were found able to take the 
management of public affairs, and the two 
houses of the legislature were in direct 
and manifest and open collision; even 
then we were well aware that the remedy 
to which we had been most reluctantly 
driven, was only one degree less bad than 
the malady it was intended to remove.— 
We felt that if ever it should be repeated, 
the constitution was gone. But sooner 
than resort to such desperate councils in 
ordinary times, with no collision between 
the houses, no public opinion to urge us 
on, under no pressure whatever upon us 
except the desire of perpetuating our own 
term of power, and destroying the influ- 
ence of our adversaries, I venture to say 
Lord Grey, I know I myself, would have 
consented to Jay our heads upon the 
block, and suffer ourselves to be torn 
limb from limb by the same mob that at- 
tempted in those days the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s sacred life! Who is there so 
perversely blind as not to see that the 
possession of the House of Lords, which 
would follow from such a nefarious plan, 
must lead either to the dominion of a 
petty oligarchical junto, in spite of king, 
commons, and country, or to a repetition 
of the same desperate experiment each 
time there should be a change of minis- 
try; and then all must confess; that the 
House of Lords would be abolished, and 
the whole frame of our mixed monarchy 
changed. That the present, or any other 
ministers, are capable of such acts as this, 
no man can believe. Therefore the de- 
termination of the Lords can only be 
altered by the progress of public opinion,” 
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Well, from all this it appears, that 
there remains no hope of converting 
the commons, and there remains no 
hope of swamping the lords. Had 
the noble lord deferred his letter to 
the present day, the late registrations 
would have taught him that it was 
an equally idle expectation to look 
for any change favourable to his views 
in the state of public opinion. The 
truth is, the more the question igs 
examined and understood, the more 
the decision must be against him. But 
even without that light to guide him, 
the noble lord’s conjectures are suffi. 
ciently shrewd, and his expectations 
sufficiently moderate, to furnish the 
data of very sound advice, to those 
for whose perusal his letter seems to 
have been chiefly intended. Let them 
heedfully attend to what follows, The 
case is understated, and would admit, 
they must be perfectly conscious, a 
far stronger representation. 


«* What have we then to expect from 
that quarter? I presume that no one 
who has witnessed the course of the 
education controversy during the last 
thirty years can be very sanguine on this 
score. The dissenters are a numerous 
and they are a most respectable body of 
men. But they are a minority in the 
community at large; they are besides not 
equally distributed over the surface of the 
country; they have much to say in some 
of the large towns, especially those of 
recent growth; in the counties, their 
numbers and influence are extremely 
small ; and they are divided among them- 
selves, in so much, that some sects greatly 
more lean towards the church than 
towards any combination against her, 
Even upon a question affecting their 
pockets, the church rates, it was clear that 
all their union could not gain a majority 
sufficient to carry the bill through even 
the House of Commons. Upon the 
education question they are exceedingly 
divided ; and one great class, the Me- 
thodists, are decidedly and pretty unani- 
mously with the lords and the church. It 
may be added, that the last general elec- 
tion demonstrated powerfully the influ- 
ence of the establishment ; still more per- 
haps do some later occurrences in the 
towns. Even at Manchester the church 
party have been defeated by a bare ma- 
jority, with all the influence of the go- 
vernment and of the new corporation.* 
After making every allowance for the 
tendency which the ministerial policy on 


* This letter was written on the 6th, before the result of the Cambridge election 
was known in Cumberland. But the Manchester election speaks in stronger 
language. 
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constitutional questions, both in the colo- 
nies and at home, has inevitably had to 
weaken the strength and abate the confi- 
dence of the popular party, it must be ad- 
mitted that all these indications show how 
Jittle chance there is of making head 
against the influence of the establishment 
on any point which is deemed essential 
to its interests, as long as it lasts; and 
the continuance of that establishment, 
even if its destruction were a thing to be 
desired, which neither you nor I could 
ever for a moment allow, seems just as 
certain as that of any other branch of our 
mixed constitution. 


« But suppose I am wrong in my pre- 
dictions, and that there were any reason- 
able prospect of bringing over the public 
opinion to our side upon the church's 
right to interfere with national education, 
every one must at once admit that this 
change can only be the work of time, 
aye, andofaverylongtime. For it must 
be an almost universal change of opinion 
that can so far sway the lords as to make 
them rescind their late resolution ; so that 
we are to go on for this long course of 
years, suffering the people to be unedu- 
cated, and vice with ignorance to stalk 
through the land as over their own ap- 
pointed and exclusive province. Are we 
prepared to embrace this alternative? Are 
we willing that not only you and I, but 
our children, and our children’s children, 
shall flourish and fade, rising up and going 
down to the grave, while the plague of 
darkness still wraps the land in clouds, 
only broken occasionally by the glare of 
civil broils ?” 


Thus it appears, that a man whose 
judgment is certainly second to that of 
no other individual of his party, con- 
siders it a perfectly hopeless case either 
to bully, or tire out, or swindle, the 
legislature out of their fixed determina- 
tion to permit no system of national 
education which has not religion for 
its basis, and the management of which 
is not predominantly vested in the 
church. Of the fitness of the clergy for 
such an office, Lord Brougham himself 
bore a splendid testimony, when he first 
instituted that inquiry into the state of 
schools in England, which he justly 
deemed a requisite preliminary to the 
proposal of any plan for their improve- 
ment. He was thus brought into cor- 
respondence with the whole body of 
the clergy, and obtained a far fuller 
knowledge of them and their proceed- 
ings, than he ever had before ; and the 
result was such a conviction of their 
worth and usefulness, as prompted a 
most glowing eulogium upon them, 


and led him to acquiesce, in the most 
cordial manner, in the principle, that 
they and they alone were the indivi- 
duals, to whose assiduous and effective 
superintendence the management of 
any system of instruction, deserving to 
be called national, should be mainly 
entrusted. 

Nor has any thing occurred since to 
diminish the respect in which the 
clergy should be held, It .is true the 
reform bill has passed, by which power 
has been conferred upon a class who 
have always been supposed to be 
hostile to them. The dissenting in- 
terest, as it is called, has been greatly 
strengthened, and the power of the 
nobility and gentry materially reduced, 
by that measure of which the noble 
lord was one of the framers, and for 
the carrying of which he did not hesi- 
tate to advise the swamping of the 
House of Lords. But nevertheless, 
the tried worth of the body of the 
clergy has sustained them in public 
opinion against the assault of their 
malignant rivals; and with the crown 
against them, and a paltry majority in 
the House of Commons against them, 
their credit with the nation is still so 
great, that a most profligate ministry, 
with absolute control over all the 
resources of the monarchy, has been 
made to feel that it is as much as its 
existence is worth to proceed to any 
greater lengths for their overthrow or 
humiliation. 

Indeed, it is self-evident, that, if re- 
ligion is to be the basis of any system 
of instruction for the public at large, 
there is no other body to whom it 
could be so beneficially entrusted as to 
the established clergy. They are dis- 
persed over all parts of the kingdom, 
and under a regimen which makes 
them amenable to the authorities of 
the state. They are an educated 
class, professing sound doctrine, from 
which, in its essential particulars, a 
large majority of professing dissenters 
would not be found very materially to 
differ. They are connected by birth 
or marriage with most of the respect- 
able families in the country ; and we 
believe it may be truly said, that the 
instances are not numerous in which 
they do not devote themselves with 
assiduity to their holy calling ; making 
all the gifts of fortune, or education, 
or connection, or spiritual attainments, 
subservient to the blessed purpose of 
promoting peace upon earth, good will 
amongst men, and glory to God in the 
highest. 
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We do not say that all this might 
not be more perfectly done, for we are 
far from admitting that our system of 
ecclesiastical regimen is not susceptible 
of improvement ; nor yet that it might 
not be more extensively done, for we 
are well aware that the growth of the 
establishment has not kept pace with 
the growth of the nation at large; but 
that, considering the imperfections, 
(thank God, easily aa of our 
church polity, and the limits w hich the 
neglect of the state has hitherto im- 
posed upon church extension, (an evil 
which if it should much longer con- 
tinue, it can only be from the most 
criminal national apathy,) these great 
ends have been accomplished to a great 
extent, an extent which is quite a 
pledge of the still greater things that 
would be done under greater advan- 
tages, is what we do maintain ; and 
that the enlightened portion of the 
public are of the same opinion, is clear, 
from the respect, and the sympathy, 
and the veneration, with which they 
regard the nationalclergy. Away, then, 
with the thought of filching the national 
education out of their hands! And to 
whom should it otherwise be intrusted ? 
To any body of ecclesiastics equally 
universally diffused, and exhibiting the 
uniformity, the regularity, the respec- 
tability, the learning, the orthodoxy, 
the responsibility, of the national cler- 
gy? Nosuchthing. Almost in every 
particular, the reverse of all this. The 
trust deed which assigned the super- 
intendence of national education to 
the Established Church, must be torn 
into shreds, and scattered amongst 
a motley and scrambliag group of sec- 
taries of every denomination, repre- 
senting every shade of error, and all 
the caprices, and eccentricities of the 
human mind, from its scarcely discern- 
ible declination from strict orthodoxy, 
to the rudest and most revolting de- 
parture from the gospel. Is this to be 
endured ? Is a great national interest 
to be thus wantonly sacrificed ¢ Is it to 
a heterogeneous combination, such as 
this, an assemblage of antipathies, 
united only upon a principle of dis- 
agreement, that the wise and reflect- 
ing people of England will consent 
to abandon the rising generation, 
foregoing for ever the advantages of 
steady, well regulated, uniform, and 
responsible superintendence? Itisun- 
necessary to ask Lord Brougham the 
question. We well know that they 
will not. Nor would Lord Brougham 
himself consent to it, if he set the 
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same value upon a religious bringing 
up, which we do, or, if he was not 
possessed of a notion, the vainest and 
the most mistaken that ever abused 
the human mind. In the following 
passage the reader will find the reme. 
dy by which he would fain correct or 
prevent the wide-spreading profligacy 
by which society is disgraced and en- 
dangered. 


“ For do not let it be imagined that ig. 
norance is as harmless now as it was be- 
fore any men were well informed, or any 
were misled by half knowledge, and sent 
on to mislead others; in times when, 
without any change, ‘ove generation 
passed away and another came up,’ but 
the established order of things under 
which the earth was ruled, seemed as if 
it abode for ever; when *‘ France betore 
the ark adored and slept.’ Even in those 
peaceful days we were taught to believe 

that if the soul be without knowledge, it 
is not-good.’ But in our own times, to 
leave the people uninformed, or half in. 
formed, is to leave the edifice of our 
social system resting upon a quicksand, if 
its foundation be not rather like the sides 
of a voleano. Should there, however, 
be any that deem such apprehensions chi- 
merical, I will come to a very practical 
view of the matter. I am not inquiring 
how far the happiness of a rational crea- 
ture can be secured even in this world, 
without drawing away his mind from the 
contemplation of sensual objects, winning 
over his affections from the taste for gross 
and grovelling indulgence. On that sub- 
ject, indeed, I have no kind of doubt; 
but let us come to the more common- 
place topic of the gaol roll, the assize 
calendar. I pretend to prove that, with- 
out waiting for the comparatively slow 
progress of general improvement by the 
operation of knowledge universally dif- 
fused, six or seven years would not elapse 
before every prison, and every circuit, and 
every sessions in the country felt the bles- 
sed effects of infant schools, if the state 
did its duty, and took that effectual, that 
only effectual mode of preventing crime, 
instead of vainly trusting to the gibbet, 
the convict ship, and the hulks, for deter- 
ring by the force of example,—that 
feeble, because misapplied force, which 
operates only on the mind at a moment 
when the passions are still, and has no 
more power to quell their tempest, than the 
rudder has to guide the ship through a 
hurricane which has torn every sail to 
rags. I pretend to prove that, as the 
malefactors who infest the country are not 
the growth of your class, your station in 
society, nor of mine, nor of the middle 
rank of life, nor even of the more respec- 
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table portion of the humbler classes, but 
of a lower class to be found scattered 
every where, but chiefly in the towns,-— 
a class which always bears a certain cal- 
culable proportion to the whole numbers 
of the people ;—so if infant schools were 
lanted for the training of all children be- 
tween three and seven years of age, so as 
to impress them with innocent and virtu- 
ous habits, their second natures thus su- 
per-induced, would make it as impossible 
to pervert them, as it is to make men and 
women of the upper classes rush into the 
highways each time they feel the want of 
money. 


« To this doctrine of mine I know that 
some have an answer; and one friend, in 
whose admirable sagacity, perfect know- 
ledge of human nature, and unruffled 
calm good sense, I have the most implicit 
confidence, has asked if any training can 
stifle the passions that grow up with age, 
or even prevent children while young 
from listening to the parents that would 
inculcate dishonest practices? I can only 
answer, that there is no other reason in 
the world for persons in the upper classes 
of society, such as my excellent and much 
loved friend himself, not giving way to 
temptation, than the habits which they 
have acquired from their earliest infancy, 
of regarding those things as altogether out 
of the question, That, in other matters, 
they are frail like their neighbours, and 
very far indeed from either the prudence 
which avoids a conflict with the passions, 
or the fortitude which carries us in safety 
through such struggles, every hour’s ex- 
perience fully proves. I place, therefore, 
the most absolute reliance on the certain 
effects of infant training to create such 
habits as, in the vast majority of instances, 
will be found proof against all seduction, 
and preserve the mind alike from being 
wrecked by the gusts of passion, and from 
being undermined and corrupted by the 
more debasing influence of sordid appe- 
tite. But it is by no means necessary 
that I should show this to be certain. All 
reason is on my side to prove, that I am 
probably in the right; all experience is 
with me as far as the fact can be known 
by trial. Then, have we not a right to 
demand that the experiment shall be 
made upon an adequate scale? Or, has 
the supreme power in the state a right to 
delay any longer making the trial? But, 
above all, shall we delay, dare we delay, 
so very long as it would take to bring 
round either the church to the views of 
the dissenters, or the dissenters to the 
views of the church, upon the point which 
is alone in controversy between them, 
namely, how far there shall be clerical in- 
terference with the process of instruction? 
“ It is certain, that as things now stand, 


the two great parties into which the com- 
munity is unhappily split upon this mighty 
question, are resolved that we should have 
no system of education at all,—no national 
plan for training teachers, and thereby 
making the schools that stud the country 
all over, deserve the name they bear,—no 
national plan for training young children 
to virtuous habits, and thereby rooting out 
crimes from the land. And this interdict, 
under which both parties join in laying 
their country, is by each pronounced to 
be necessary for the sacred interests of re- 
ligion? Of religion! Oh, gracious God! 
Was ever the name of thy holy ordinances 
so impiously profaned before? Was ever 
before, thy best gift to man, his reason, so 
bewildered by blind bigotry, or savage in- 
tolerance, or wild fanaticism—bewildered 
so as to curse the very light thou hast 
caused to shine before his steps—bewil- 
dered so as not to perceive that any and 
every religion must flourish best in the 
tutored mind, and that by whomsoever in- 
structed in secular things, thy word can 
better be sown in a soil prepared, than in 
one abandoned through neglect to the 
execrable influence of the evil spirit ?” 


Moral habits to be formed in the 
infant schools, and that without any 
religious teaching! This, the pre- 
servative against the seduction of the 
world, and the corruptions of the in- 
dwelling depravity of man! Alas! 
alas! the first thought that presents 
itself to the reflecting mind, upon 
reading such a recipe for the preven- 
tion of human wretchedness, is, how 
sadly ignorant must this great man 
as yet be, both of the need and the 
vower of true religion! The conviction 
is, indeed, inevitable, that if he bea 
Christian at all, he must be a Socinian. 
Or, if he have unlearned the specu- 
lative errors of the Socinian’s creed, 
he has not vet attained any right per- 
ception of the real import of the life- 
giving gospel. 

“ All reason is on my side ; all ex- 
perience is on my side!” Indeed! 
As how, pray? Does reason evince 
that we may, in the bringing up of the 
rising generation, dispense with the 
influence of religion? Does reason 
evince that there is no occasion what- 
ever for bringing little children to 
Christ ? Does reason evince, that 
habits, such as must be proof against 
all seduction, and preserve the mind 
alike from being wrecked by the gusts 
of passion, and from being under- 
mined and corrupted by the more de- 
basing influence of surdid appetite, 
may be produced in the absence of 
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that divine teaching, the very first 
lessons of which should inculcate the 
corruption of human nature, and the 
absolute necessity of superhuman 
grace? These are doctrines which, 
probably, the noble Lord rejects ; and 
religion, in his acceptation of the 
word, may be a thing much more on a 
level with human powers than it is 
supposed to be by more orthodox 
Christians. We shall only say, at pre- 
sent, that such is not the prevailing 
belief of the great bulk of the nation 
at large ; including a vast majority of 
those very dissenters whom his Lord- 
ship regards with such tender indul- 
gence. Such, assuredly, is not our 
belief; and until we are converts to 
the correctness of his creed, we are 
not likely to be over much captivated 
by the plausibility of his theory of 
early education. 

But experience is on his side! What 
experience ? Has the experiment 
ever been tried? Suppose the noble 
lord had the option of trying it to- 
morrow upon a large scale, where 
would he find neutral teachers; 
teachers so divested of prejudices, as he 
might please to call them, in favour 
of doctrinal peculiarities, and yet of 
such unblemished characters, that he 
would feel a confidence in entrusting 
to them the education of youth, at the 
most docile period of their existence ? 
The truth is, that no such experi- 
ment ever yet was made ; nor does it 
seem within the range of probability that 
any such experiment could be made ; 
at least, beyond the precincts of Mr. 
Owen's factory ; where, indeed, we 
believe, it has been tried, with a result 
but little confirmatory of the theory of 
its sanguine and credulous entertainers. 

But there is a dogma, to which the 
noble lord gives utterance in a tempest 
and whirlwind of passion, to which, were 
we opposed to him in debate, we would 
scarcely venture a reply, but which 
may be disposed of in a very few 
words in this calmer mode of discus- 
sing the subject. He asks, “ must not 
religion flourish best in the tutored 
mind,” and is it not true, that by whom- 
soever instructed in secular things,” 
the divine word “can be better sown 
in a soil prepared, than in one aban- 
doned, through neglect, to the evil 
spirit?” There is a sense in which 
this is true ; and there is a sense in 
which it is false. It is true, that there 
may be a preliminary cultivation of 
the mind, which may be said “to pre- 


pare the way of the Lord ;” and there 


may be a preliminary cultivation of it, 
which may operate as an impediment 
to the reception of the gospel. That 
mere secular knowledge should neces. 
sarily produce a predisposition for the 
reception of that higher and better 
knowledge by which the concerns of 
futurity are revealed to us, is, by no 
means, either agreeable to experience, 
or in accordance with reason; and 
that it may be so conducted as to pre- 
occupy the faculties, and indurate the 
moral sense, and render us so insensi- 
sible to the value of divine things, as 
that “seeing, we might see, and not 
perceive, and hearing, we might hear, 
and not understand,” is, Lord Brougham 
must well know, a truth with which 
no competent observer of human life 
can fail to be acquainted. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, not whether human 
creatures are to be instructed, but how 
they are to be instructed. We both 
maintain that secular instruction must 
be comparatively valueless, unless it 
leads to divine ; and while he main- 
tains, that any species of secular 
instruction has a tendency to favour 
the reception of what he is pleased to 
call religion; we maintain that that 
must be, indeed, a peculiar training, 
which leads to the reception of divine 
truth, as we understand the term, so 
that the infant race “may grow in 
wisdum as in stature, and in favour 
with God and man.” 

But, while the noble'lord contends for 
his own opinions, nothing can be more 
praiseworthy, or, indeed, more noble, 
than the manner he recommends, that 
they should no longer be pertina- 
ciously adhered to by those of his 
friends and adherents by whom they 
have been adopted; but that they 
should be sacrificed, as a peace offer- 
ing, upon the altar of national concord, 
for the purpose of procuring the 
greatest blessing that could be con- 
ferred upon the country, 


«If we have really done any thing, 
which I more than doubt, that little will 
assuredly be compared, not, perhaps, with 
the much more which we have left 
undone, but certainly with the much more 
which we could have done had we chosen 
more strenuously to exert ourselves ; and 
it is quite undeniable, that our hearts will 
be laid bare before an eye which none 
can deceive, when the true reason will ap- 
pear why our work has been neglected; 
Let us, then, while it is called to-day, 
search those hearts, to know whether at 
the bottom of our resistance to a scheme of 
education differing from our own, there be 
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not lurking a love of victory, a disinclina- 
tion to be worsted in the conflict we have 
been so many years maintaining. Let us, 
too, be well assured, that it is not enough 
to mean well ; we must do good,—all the 
good we can. Benevolence must bear 
the sweet fruit of beneficence, else it is 
but a barren stick, painted to resemble a 
pretty plant, and dignified with a fine 
name. Good intentions will pass current 
at but a low rate of exchange in that great 
mart whither we are all hastening. Good 
intentions, indeed! There must be good 
works. As for good intentions it was said 
long ago that hell is paved with them,— 
where the fiends dance over the fragments 
that they exult in having made us scatter. 
Impossible things will certainly not be 
demanded at our hands; but neither will 
such excuses be received as men pass off 
upon others and upon themselves, to pal- 
liate their supineness, and ward off the 
blow aimed at their self-conceit. It be- 
hoves us, then, to chasten our hearts, and 
to extirpate from them every weed of spi- 
ritual pride that chokes up the growth of 
true, because effectual, benevolence, The 
time for worldly fallacies will soon be past 
and gone ; the time when party usurped 
the name of patriotism, unbelief of tolera- 
tion, self-willed, obstinate bigotry of scru- 
pulous conscience. Even in this world, 
men will not always take our own words 
for the motives that govern our actions ; 
or believe that we are only animated with 
the love of religious liberty, when we are 
in truth seeking the victory of our own 
sect, and the overthrow of an opposite 
persuasion. Do we really and honestly 
desire to see the people universally taught ? 
That is the question. If we do, then we 
shall show it not by crying ‘teach ! teach?’ 
but by supporting whatever plan for teach- 
ing is attainable in the circumstances of 
our present situation, provided no violence 
is done to any of those great principles 
which we have no right to abandon. But 
if, with the words of wisdom and benevo- 
lence on our lips, we refuse a scheme of 
general education merely because it sins 
against our own pre-conceived opinions 
upon some matter not essential ; if we re- 
ject it merely because it gives a rival sect 
the preference ; if we turn away from it 
merely because its adoption would be a 
defeat of our own party,—then we plainly 
show that victory, not beneficence, is our 
object, and that though we may be well 
enough disposed to teach the poor, we are 
much more anxious to defeat an adver- 
sary or outstrip a rival. 

* But it will be said, why should not 
the Established Church listen to all this 
doctrine, and show her zeal for education 
by waving her claims? No one feels the 
force of the appeal more strongly than I 


do; none has more constantly urged it 
than myself, and none pressed it more 
earnestly than myself upon the late great 
discussion. Upon this subject I can have 
no doubts at all. Thus my plan embraces 
religious instruction; the bible is ordered 
to be taught in every school of every de- 
scription, founded, or extended, or visited, 
or in any way holpen under the proposed 
act- But if the scriptural teaching were 
objected to, rather than the people should 
not be taught, I should infinitely prefer a 
merely secular education to none at all; 
and prefer it with a view to religious in- 
struction itself ; nay, even if no religious 
instruction were to follow; because who 
can doubt that it is far better the people 
should be taught something good than not 
taught at all? Therefore I am clearly of 
opinion, that the church is altogether 
wrong, even with a view to the attain- 
ment of its own objects, the bringing up 
children in church principles; and that 
she is far more likely to spread her own 
doctrines and discipline, by encouraging 
mere secular instruction, without any inter- 
mixture of spiritual, than by leaving chil- 
dren wholly untaught. But I have main- 
tained this doctrine in vain; and we 
plainly see that the church and the legis- 
lature are firmly resolved to reject it. 
Then I turn to the friends of education 
among the dissenters ; and to them, I now, 
through you, a liberal churchman, and the 
dissenter’s tried friend, make this my last 
appeal, 

“ First of all, we are to conclude that 
the question is decided against us, and 
that the only alternative which remains is 
a church school bill, or no national educa- 
tion atall. Being thoroughly convinced, 
both by private communications, and by 
the whole turn of the debate, that no one 
will ever dream of proposing any clerical 
interference which can violate the sacred 
rights of conscience, but that whatever 
schools are planted, must be open to all 
classes of the community, without the 
exaction of any religious observances, a 
compulsory attendance at any religious 
tuition contrary to the principles of the 
parents, I am not prepared to embrace 
the alternative of refusing all national 
education, rather than allow some pre- 
ference, some interference to the church, 
where I perceive such preference, such 
interference to be harmless. 

‘*¢ But next,—I conceive that a reason 
why we should give up our principles of 
perfect religious equality, sound as they 
are, and why the dissenters should join in 
the surrender, is to be plainly drawn from 
the fact of the church being in possession: 
she is established by law; she refuses to 
adopt our scheme; if the question is who 
shall yield to the other, it seems no dis- 
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honour for us to yield, the other party 
being already master of the field. 

« Again,—I have no great fear of this 
increasing the influence of the church, I 
mean, avy undue influence at which she 
may be supposed to aim. Assuredly if 
she is wrong in her doctrines—if she 
affects a power she is not justly entitled 
to—the better the people are taught, the 
more chance there is of them both eman- 
cipating themselves from the trammels of 
false doctrine, and shaking off the weight 
of undue political influence. Let the 
people be taught, say I, I care little, in 
comparison, who is to teach them, Let 
the grand machine of national education 
be framed and set to work, and I should 
even view without alarm the tendency of its 
first movements towards giving help to 
the power of the clergy. How? Just 
as my friend James Watt, when he has 
constructed some noble steam engine, 
which is to bear the trade of England, and 
with her trade, the lights of science and 
helps of art, into the heart of a distant 
continent, views without discomposure the 
piston-rod swerve from the perpendicular, 
well assured that the contrary flexure of 
the circles, his illustrious father’s exquisite 
invention, has provided a speedy adjust- 
ment; and sees with still less apprehen- 
sion the divergency of the balls, aware 
that the yet more refined provision of the 
same great mind has rendered that very 
centrifugal force the cause of its own coun- 
teraction, and prepared a remedy in exact 
proportion to the disturbance,—just so 
should I see unmoved the supposed ten- 
dency of a national school bill to increase 
clerical ascendancy, being quite sure that 
the very act of spreading knowledge, 
which seems to increase the disturbing in- 
fluence, must, in exact proportion to its 
own operation, control its evil effects 
upon our social system. 

« Such is my confidence in our princi- 
ples. I will not allow what I am so far 
from believing, that there exists any doubt 
upon the sovereign virtue—the supreme 
efficacy, of the great remedy—the univer- 
sal medicine—which we would administer 
to cure all the worst ills under which the 
politic body labours, They who are so 
apprehensive of a sect they disapprove in- 
terfering with the education of the people, 
confess by their fears that knowledge has 
not those qualities which their mouth- 
praises ascribe to it. They shrink from 
the trial of their principles, after professing 
that they will stand any test, They 
would have their pupils shun the combat, 
after pretending that they had trained 
them to fight. They treat knowledge as 
monks do virtue, when they are so fearful 
of going wrong that they avoid all chance 
of doing right,—have but one way of 
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avoiding defeat, which is by not combat- 
ing,—and, burying themselves in the 
cloister, confess that they are unable to 
resist and overcome the temptations of the 
world. Such narrow, such selfish virtue 
in them is not more preposterous than 
the timid conduct of some educators, 
Why will they not trust in the powers of 
knowledge to destroy all fetters,—its elas. 
tic resistance to all compression,—its es. 
sential incompatibility with all undue sub. 
mission,—its resistless force to raise up 
the prostrate understanding, and keep it 
alive and erect? Let the priests of the 
sect I most widely differ from,—let the 
Romish zealots,—let the Jesuits them- 
selves,—but teach secular learning, on a 
large, as they once did ably on a small 
scale,—and 1 will defy them for any length 
of time to bow down the human intellect, 
either to the glaring absurdities of their 
faith, or to the slavish submission which 
in temporal matters they too often would 
inculcate. You can no more nourish the 
mind with ‘the food that is convenient 
for it,’ and stunt its powers of self-libera. 
tion, than you can feed the body and 
prevent it from waxing strong, 
* * * 7 

“ But I hear of some worthy and high- 
spirited dissenters objecting to any victory 
which they think the church might ap- 
parently gain, and objecting upon the 
point of honour. On such a matter I 
know how feeble all arguments must ever 
prove, because it is one on which men 
will only feel and never reason. Else I 
should say, that the division on the arch. 
bishop’s motion was the final defeat of our 
extreme doctrine, and that after fighting 
so stoutly as we have done for so many 
long years, we can never be disgraced, or 
even discredited, by submitting to inevita- 
ble necessity. But I should also remind 
the same objectors of the occasions on 
which they have suffered infinitely worse 
things to be done against their principles, 
and never uttered a whisper of opposition 
before the event, nay, nor of discontent 
afterwards. 

+ x . * # 

“Once more let us view our present 
position, without shrinking from the sight. 
The question is, and the only question,—I 
repeat it again and again,—shall we have 
a system of national education, or shall we 
not? Shall we meet our clerical adversa- 
ries half-way, that some plan of public in- 
struction adequate to the wants of the 
community may be carried into execu- 
tion? Or shall we churlishly stand on 
our own ground, and leave the people to 
thirst after knowledge, and to thirst in 
vain ? Do we really wish for the improve- 
ment of our species, as our first object, 
or do we only desire the general good of 
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our fellow-creatures, so far as the pursuit 
of it may afford the means of obtaining 
a victory for our sect? In a word, is 
contention, and triumph, and the humbling 
of our adversaries, our real purpose— 
our primary occupation; and the extir- 
pation of vice, the diffusion of happiness, 
the promotion of true religion, only a 
secondary object; conveniently talked 
of—little cared for—the cover and cloak 
of our spiritual pride, our worldly con- 
tentiousness, not the end and aim of our 
endeavours—or at least a thing which we 
are willing enough to seek if we can gain 
it for nothing, but a thing for which we 
will make no sacrifice’ that wounds our 
vanity, or clashes with our self-seeking, or 
galls our self-importance? That is the 
real question on which it now behoves all 
friends of education anxiously to search 
their hearts, and to answer as they will 
hereafter make answer before Him from 
whose eyes the innermost recesses of those 
hearts, now hidden, cannot for an instant 
lie veiled ! 


In all this, mixed with some error, 
there is much honesty, and much wis- 
dom. That the malignant portion of 
the dissenters should be influenced by 
it, is what neither we, nor any one 
who knows them, can believe; but 
that the pious and conscientious dis- 


senters—those who really love light 
rather than darkness, and would rather 
see the child of their love nursed by 
a rival, than sacrificed in a conflict to 
secure it for themselves—that they 
will be very generally influenced by 
the advice so ably given them by the 
noble lord, is, we think, not at all 
improbable. 

The Methodists have, generally, 
evinced a respectful and deferential 
demeanour towards the establishment, 
for which they cannot be too much 
applauded. It is our belief, that had 
it been what it ought to be at the 
— of their origin, they never would 
ave separated from it. It was when 
acold formalism was slowly creeping 
upon its vitals, benumbing piety, and 
threatening to extinguish true religion, 
that the ardent disciples of John 
Wesley broke through those restraints 
of ecclesiastical regimen by which they 
were confined, and betook themselves 
to those irregular ministrations, which, 
to their excited minds, appeared more 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
gospel. In all this there was, no 
doubt, much of error and extravagance ; 
but there was, also, much of religious 
sincerity, much of holy zeal, much of 
a hungering and thirsting after righ- 
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teousness, which could not be satisfied 
by the miserable husks of a mere 
heathen morality, which was too often, 
in those days, presented to them as a 
substitute for the true bread which 
came down from heaven, They saw, or 
they fancied that they saw, the ministers 
of the establishment leaving the living 
and life-giving fountains, and hewing 
out unto themselves cisterns which 
could hold no water; and their at- 
tachment to preachers of a different 
stamp was wholly owing to the per- 
suasion which had been wrought within 
them, that these had the words of 
eternal life. 

But now it is matter of universal 
acknowledgment that a change greatly 
for the better has taken place amongst 
the ministers of our church, which 
should be a source of fervent thanks- 
giving to its faithful and awakened 
members. The most ardent piety 
cannot now complain of a want of 
sympathy with its more seraphic ar- 

ours, on the part of those who are 

appointed to lead the devotions of the 
people ; and it is confessed, even by 
adversaries, that our establishment now 
contains burning and shining lights, 
such as would, in the very purest 
times, have adorned the doctrine of 
Christ our Saviour. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that the 
Methodists begin to look favourably 
at it again ; and that they are averse 
to all those demonstrations of hostility, 
prompted by sectarian rancour, by 
which other denominations of dissen- 
ters are distinguished. 

When we consider some of the causes 
which have led to dissent, we are dis- 
posed to regard it with great indul- 
gence. Of these, undoubtedly, the most 
efficient have been those which nar- 
rowed the means, and abated the 
efficiency, of the establishment, and 
thus rendered it unable to overtake 
the wants of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. In such cases, the intervention 
of dissent has been the only means 
by which the name of Christianity 
has been made known to hundreds of 
thousands, who must otherwise have 
lived without the fear of God, and 
perished without the hope of salvation. 
But this is a state of things which no 
Christian legislature can suffer much 
longer to continue, without a gross 
abandonment of its bounden duty. “ It 
must needs be that offences will come, 
but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh.” These are the words 
of one who could not err. And may 
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they not be amplified in their applica- 
tion, and made to bear upon the con- 
dition of states which make no effectual 
provision for the preaching of the 
gospel? Assuredly, we cannot look 
upon our own country, favoured as 
it has been by so many of the choicest 
blessings, without feeling that as yet 
it has made no suitable returns for 
the gracious care with which it has 
been regarded. Will any man, pro- 
fessing to be a Christian, deliberately 
affirm that it is not our duty to train 
up the rising generation in the way 
they should go? And will any man, 
professing to be an honest and com- 
petent observer, venture to affirm that 
that duty is half performed? We 
state boldly, that it is the duty of 
the state to enable the clergy to open 
the doors of their churches to the entire 
population. We affirm, that if the 
church was properly administered, and 
if its means were co-extensive with 
the moral and religious wants of the 

le, wherever churches were built 
they would be filled; the circle of 
light would be gradually gaining upon 
the circle of darkness; and the heart 
of the believer would be made glad, 
by the perceptible and progressive in- 
crease of “that righteousness that exalt- 
eth a nation.” Is not this desirable ? 
Is it not practicable ? Is it not expe- 
dient? Why, then, is it not done? 
We leave out of consideration at pre- 
sent the wicked policy of an imbecile 
and profligate goveroment, who feel 
that to encourage the growth of true 
religion, upon Church of England prin- 
ciples, would be to seal their own doom. 
The master whom they serve, and by 
whose aid alone they stand, would not 
suffer them to be consenting parties to 
the overthrow of dis kingdom. Satan, 
we may be well assured, will not thus 
be “divided against himself.” But we 


¢ « Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 


turn to the people of this great empire, 
and ask them, will they any longer 
suffer, and, by suffering, become con. 
senting parties to, this great sin in the 
sight of heaven, by which myriads of 
their fellow-men are condemned, in 
this enlightened country, to live with. 
out God in the world ; or, abandoned 
to incompetent teachers, by whom they 
are only led more astray, and who, even 
when they mean well, only “darken 
counsel by words without knowledge” 

It is, we repeat, in the hands of the 
people, the Protestant people of this 
great empire, whether this state of 
things is any longer to continue. Or 
whether, having the love of God in 
their hearts, and the fear of God before 
their eyes, they will, at length, reso- 
lutely set about the only real and 
radical reform; that reform which 
would bring vital Christianity to bear 
upon the moral evils of the country, 
and by drying up the sources of crime, 
contribute to its thorough amelioration 
and its lasting improvement ? 

No one who looks below the surface 
of things, and is, at the same time, a 
believer in the gospel, as it is under- 
stood by ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred professing Christians, can be 
deceived for a moment by Lord 
Brougham’s hallucination. “ Infant 
schools!” When we read the words, 
we involuntarily gave utterance to 
Major Dalgetty’s ejaculation, “bows 
and arrows !” by which it was proposed 
to counteract the efficacy of the fire- 
arms by which he and his party were 
assailed. “Bows and arrows,” ex- 
claimed the major, “gracious God! 
bows and arrows!” Alas! my lord, 
with all your knowledge, you yet know 
but little of “the one thing needful.” 
You might advantageously sit at the 
knees of Cowper's old woman with her 
Bible,* and derive a lesson of wisdom 


Pillow and bobbins, all her little store ; 
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Content, tho’ mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding—and no wit; 
Receives no praise ; but tho’ her lot be such, 

( Toilsome and indigent, ) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 


* Oh, happy peasant !—oh, unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel, her’s the rich reward ; 
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from her converse, which would be more 
valuable than the cart-loads of learnin 

by which you have been bewildered. 
It is not such a milk -and~- water 
regimen, as you propose, which can 
rectify the erring judgment, and purify 
the corrupted nature, of unregenerate 
man. Were pot our first parents 
brought up in an infant school, and 
one of which your lordship will 
scarcely venture to disparage the 
teacher? And yet, what was the re. 
sult? Let the Bible answer. What 
have been the consequences? Let 
history tell. Does not the philosopher 
sigh over the ruin which has been 
made? Does he not involuntarily ex- 
claim, alas! poor human nature. And 
yet, my lord, this is the remedy to 
which you would trust for reclaiming 
man from his depravity, after its 
proved inefficacy, even before he was 
perverted, for keeping him in the right 
way! Ah, my lord, little did we, or 
the public, suspect, before your publi+ 
cation of the present letter, that you 
had so little of the wisdom of the 
serpent, and so much of the simplicity 
of the dove! 

No; the true Christian must be 
well aware, that for his success in the 
warfare which he is called upon to 
wage, it is necessary that he should 
take unto himself the whole armour of 
righteousness. What that is none can 
be ignorant, who studies the subject as 
it deserves. Do we reject infant 
schools from amongst the means by 
which it is desirable to promote the 
improvement of the people? By no 
means. We consider them, in their 
proper place, most valuable; but then, 
we would keep them in their proper 
place. They are beyond all price as 
nurseries for the parochial schools, as 
these are beyond all price as preparing 
the rising generation to profit by pa- 
rochial ministrations. It is only by a 
course of instruction commencing in 
infancy, and continued unintermittedly 
to advanced life, “that the man of God 
can be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works ;” and to stop short 
at any one stage, before the whole is 
complete, would be merely hatching 
wild eggs; it would be doing little 
more than “ making clean the outside 
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of the cup or the platter ;” if, indeed, 
in many instances, it would not be 
realizing that awful condition illustrated 
by the scriptural similitude of the 
house that was swept and garnished, and 
thereby only rendered fitter for unhal- 
lowed occupancy than it was before. 

If, therefore, public tranquillity is to 
be restored ; if the evil spitit is to be 
expelled from the hearts of our cruell 
neglected population ; if chartism, an 
anti-unionism, and radicalism, and incen- 
diatism, and infidelity, are to be rooted 
out of the land, and righteousness and 
peace planted in, there is but one 
way in which all this can be effectually 
accomplished, and that is, by boldly 
looking our evils in the face, and re- 
solving, henceforth, to exert oufselves 
sedulously in the discharge of our duty 
towards God and towards man, accor- 
ding to the whole extent of our Chris- 
tian obligations. It is not bya crusade 
against negro slavery; it is not by 
sending missionaries to the east and to 
the west ; it is not by interfering in the 
concerns of other states, for the pro- 
motion of constitutional freedom ; it is 
not by any, or by all, of these projects 
of extended speculative philanthropy, 
that England can hope to avert the 
evil day that is rapidly approaching, 
when her sins may bring down upon 
her the avenging wrath of God. No. 
It is in vain that she has sent her 
sparkles of light to twinkle in the 
African desert, if she has been careless 
and negligent, while the enemy was 
sowing infidelity broadcast over her 
land. The question will be, what has 
she been doing at home? How has 
she provided supplies of the bread of 
life br her own perishing population ? 
Alas! has she not been sowing the 
wind ; and does she not, even already, 
begin to reap the whirlwind ? May 
God, in his mercy, even now, at the 
eleventh hour, change her heart, and 
both teach her her duty, and enable 
her sincerely to do it. 

But, the dissenting interest ; We 
have never, in this publication, spoken 
in any other terms than those of res- 
pect of conscientious dissenters. The 





reasons are, however, both obvious and 
indisputable, which evince that they are 
precisely that body with which the go- 






He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 
She never heard of half a mile from home; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 


She safe in the simplicity of hers.” 
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vernment should have nothing to do. 
They ought to be left entirely to them- 
selves. Our rulers should neither 
meddle nor make with them. When 
they have free permission to profess 
their own doctrines, and observe their 
own usages and ceremonies, without 
molestation or interruption, they have 
all which they ought to desire, they 
have all which the very wisest and best 
of them ever professed to desire, and 
they have all which can possibly be 
conceded, without compromising the 
very principle upon which a church 
establishment is founded. We say, 
therefore, let them alone. The state 
does its duty when it “forbids them 
not.” It would overstep its duty, if it 
said, in effect, to the people, “ Go after 
them, and follow them.” That would 
be to record its solemn judgment of 
the indifferency of all religious belief, 
and abandon its bounden duty of pro- 
moting, to the utmost of its power, 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Shall we be asked Pilate’s question, 
“ What is truth 7” Doubtless, the na- 
tion has asked itself that question ; 
and the answer has been, “ Christianity, 
as expounded by the Church of Eng- 
land.” At least, such an answer must 
be presumed to have been given to 
such a question, until the laws and 
usages by which the Church has been 
established, have been repealed, and 
some other form of Christianity substi- 
tuted as the national standard. But, 
until then, the governing authorities of 
the country are bound to act as though 
it were “the truth ;” and to take every 
fair means of enlarging its extent, and 
increasing its influence. Should it ap- 
pear to be deficient in any of the great 
properties which, in such an institute, 


We cannot close this paper without 


should be required, let the deficiency 
be supplied ; or erroneous, in matters 
of eternal moment, let the errors be 
corrected. We do not blasphemously 
arrogate to ourselves the infallibility 
which would proscribe improvement. 
But as long as it is the acknowledged 
exponent of Christianity as it is un- 
derstood by the state, so long should 
it be the alone instrument which the 
state employs for the moralization of 
the people. We do not admire the 
feeling which led Sarah to persecute 
Hagar ; but neither could we approve 
of the feeling which would bring back 
Hagar for the purpose of insulting 
Sarah. Again we say, “let the dis- 
senters alone, but cherish the Church.” 
That is the institute providentially 
provided for the instruction in godli- 
ness of the nation at large. Let it, at 
least, have fair play. Let it be aug- 
mented where occasion requires, and 
aided and encouraged as it ought; and 
it will soon appear whether it is or is 
not efficient for the purposes for which 
it was intended. But if it be suffered 
to grow paralytic, through neglect, or 
made a sacrifice to sectarian ran- 
cour; if it be discountenanced and 
flouted by the state ; and open encou- 
ragement be given to the traitors with- 
in and the enemies without, by whom 
it is assailed and betrayed ; if the pro- 
tection which it receives be “a heavy 
blow, and great discouragement,” 
whenever it suits a profligate ministry 
to lift up their heel against it ; it is not 
difficult to prognosticate in what all 
this must end, nor can any thing short 
of a special interference of divine pro- 
vidence, avert the ruin which such a 
course of policy must, sooner or later, 
bring upon the kingdom. 


reminding the Irish clergy of the debt 





of gratitude which they owe to the Dean of Ardagh, for that beautiful and in- 
teresting educational establishment which has lately made its appearance in 
our neighbourhood, the school for the sons of the Irish clergy. It is amazing 
what one good and zealous man can do, when he sets himself resolutely to the 
accomplishment of any important object. Witness the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution, which owed its existence to Charles Herbert Orpen, a gentleman who, we 
verily believe, would in no other country be suffered to take his departure, after 
having accomplished, almost single-handed, the endowment of an establishment 
which is an honour to the land, without bearing with him some solid token of the 
good will of his fellow-citizens. And in the present case, assuredly, Dean 
Murray has conferred a boon on the clergy, the most valuable, in their present 
circumstances, that could be bestowed, and by which, notwithstanding the blight 
upon their incomes, they may still be enabled to give to their children the 
education of gentlemen. The establishment at Lucan we have visited, and with 
its arrangements and management we were well pleased. If the Dean be only 
aided by the opulent in putting it upon a permanent foundation, much will be 
done to break the force of those measures of spoliation and oppression by which 
the clergy have been ground down, and in so many instances compelled either 
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to sacrifice the life assurance by which their families were to be provided for 
after their death, or see them grown up without any suitable education. In this 
emergency it has pleased God to raise up for them one of their brethren, to 
whose Christian zeal and love it is owing, that the evil of their condition has 
been mitigated, and the bitterest pangs which could be caused by the oppression 
with which they have been visited, have passed away. We do, we confess, 
envy the good man the glow of delight which he must experience when he con- 
templates his finished work, and sees so many of the children of his friends and 
fellow-labourers in the vineyard of the Lord congregated in that happy asylum, 
where they enjoy so many advantages, and are undergoing a training and dis- 
cipline by which every faculty which they possess must be cultivated to the 
utmost, and where they may “grow in wisdom as in stature, and in favour with 
God and with man.” 

We believe that, to complete this institution, there is still a considerable defi- 
ciency of funds; and we have written the above chiefly in the hope that it may 
meet the eyes of those to whom, in pecuniary blessings, the Lord has been gra- 
cious, and who cannot surely employ this better than by assisting in the good 
work of which so promising a commencement has been already made. 


TO MARY. 






A boon from heaven my Mary seems, 
To him whose heart is all her own— 

She lives, the angel of his dreams, 

The empress of his bosom’s throne. 


Oh, lovely is that face of her’s, 

Fair as the sunrise-tinted snows, 
Sweet as the balmy breeze that stirs 
The leaves around some folded rose. 






Beneath my Mary’s fairy tread 
The scattered violets love to spring ; 

And round her blooming path is shed 
Incense from every zephyr’s wing. 


My Mary’s smile is like that star, 

The first that meets your wandering eye, 
Before Night rolls her ebon car 

Through the dim portals of the sky. 


Like music in its softest flight 

O’er moonlit waves, come Mary's words ; 
And all her thoughts have wings of light, 
And rise as airily as birds. 






In Poetry’s exhaustless mine 
She lays the richest treasures bare ; 
And she can make Earth’s pebbles shine 

Like diamonds in the common air. 


I cannot sing her beauteous charms 
Upon a lyre so frail as mine ; 

But could I win her to these arms, 
That lyre would utter strains divine. 


Oh! she is far above compare ; 

Seek through the world, you may not find 
A heart so pure, a form so fair, 

Illumined by so clear a mind! 


Park BenJaMIn. 
New-York. 


(We have much pleasure in giving insertion to these lines from our trans. 
atlantic friend.] 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
NO, IIL—GEORGE PETRIE, R.H.A, M.R.LA, 
Author of « An Essay on the Round Towers of Ireland.” 


Here we have one of the most interesting men of the age, surrounded by an 
elegant lumber of books, old armour, musical instruments, and drawings, charac- 
teristic of his varied accomplishments as a painter, musician, autiquary, and man 
of letters. It is no fictitious arrangement resorted to by the artist, for the 
purpose of indicating such and such pursuits ; for, if our sketch could only be 
so extended as to embrace the walls of the apartment, these objects in the 
foreground would appear but a part, and a very insignificant part, of the rare 
and precious collection which surrounds George Petrie when seated at his study 
table. Mr, Petrie’s collection of Irish antiquities is, in fact, the most curious 
and interesting, of its kind, in the world; not but that there are some more 
éxtensive, and perhaps intrinsically more valuable—but there is none which 
contains so many pieces of antiquity identified with owners recognised in his. 
tory. It is this that gives its true value to an antique—to know to whom it has 
belonged—by whom it has been used, handled, worn—and if, in addition to this, 
the party to whom we can so refer it should appear to have been a distinguished 
character in former ages, then, indeed, the value of the relic rises in a ratio which 
may be almost said to be illimitable. Imagine, if it were possible to identify the 
sword of Julius Caesar, what an inestimably precious thing it would be! Other 
swords as old may be in existence—indeed we are sure there are some much older 
in the collection of which we are now speaking—but, to sce, to handle, to poise 
the very weapon that the conqueror of the world wore by his side that day he 
crossed the Rubicon—it carries us back through time and history more effectually 
than the reading of all the annals of the middle and Augustan ages—it makes 
all the eighteen hundred years from thence till now our own—in a word, it makes 
antiquity tangible, and brings the heroic ages to our doors. And so it is with 
a greater number of pieces in this, than inany other Irish collection that has ever 
yet been formed. Ifthe picture could be extended as we have just now suggested, 
so as to embrace the whole circuit of the walls,those contemplative eyes which now 
con{ront the reader would rest directly on an object no way inferior in interest to 
even Cesar’s sword—we mean the very bell whose sounds proclaimed the first ad- 
vent of Christianity among us-—Patrick’s, Saint Patrick’s own very veritable bell— 
carried by him, rung by him, bequeathed by him to his suecessors—handled by 
the very fingers that wrote the Epistle to Coroticus—beard with dismay by arch- 
Druid and Pagan bigh-priest from Tarato Croagh Patrick—listened to, with reve- 
rent hearts, in after times, by Columba, by Brigid, and by Colman—and handed 
down among bishops and coarbs from father to son, with concurrent evidences of its 
authenticity from the 5th century to the present day.* What a host of associations 
rise upon us as we contemplate suchan object—the rites of Baaltine—the sacrifices 
of Crom Cruaith—the faith and discipline of the early Irish church—her lost inde- 
pendence—her obseured briiliaucy—her restoration and relorm—and her perilous 
struggles inour owntime, If this bronze-tongued herald could articulate, whatatale 
it could tell of purity corrupted—of liberty compromised—of —— affections 
seduced and-run to waste. What questions it could solye—what disputes it 
could settle—what harmony and concord it could produce among eight jarring 
and antagonist millions! We know not whether Mr. Petrie takes the same 
view of Irish ecclesiastical history that we do ; but, view it as he may, it is no 


* The evidences are collected in a paper read by Mr. Petrie at the Royal Irish 
Academy, last session, but not yet printed. After the proofs had been given, and 
the antiquity and genuineness of the bell established, it was placed upon the table. 
« And now, Mr. President,” said the owner, “ the Academy have an opportunity of 
hearing the very sounds which heralded the advent of Christianity to the Isle of 
Saints.” So saying, he struck the bell, which has a peculiarly sweet and silvery tone, 
The effect was electrical, 
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wonder that with his eyes fixed on such an object, his countenancé should have 
caught that air of contemplative sadness which sits on it in the sketch before us. 

Or perhaps we err, and the eyes of our amiable friend rest not upon the 
bell, but upon that beautifully enamelled crozier that hangs immediately above 
it. And to whom did this belong? To Cormack the son of Cullinan, the king 
and bishop of the 9th century, the founder of that sacred and magnificent acropolis 
which still superbly crowns the rock of Cashel, and still attests the excellence 
and splendour of Irish architecture three centuries before the usurpations of 
Adrian and Alexander. Or perhaps again we err, and it is not on Cormack’s 
crozier, but on the “ staff of Murus,” (that other episcopal baton, covered with 
the coating of copper filigree, once richly gilt, but now tarnished with the rust 
and corrosion of twelve centuries,) that his gaze is fixed, while his thoughts are 
busy with the times, when the royal descendants of Con of the Hundred fights, 
used to ratify their treaties on this very relic, within their cyclopean citadel of 
Aileach. Or, it may be, we are again in error, and it is not on any of these that 
his looks are resting, but on that battered and corroded mass of silver which lies 
immediately beside the bell. It is a seal—a great seal—the great seal of a 
monarch, and that monarch—who was he ? Henry the Second, king of England, 
Duke of Normandy and Acquitain, Earl of Anjou, and Lord and Conqueror 
of Ireland. It is, in fact, the very matrix in which the wax that portioned out 
this country among her Anglo-Norman conquerors, received its authenticating 
form and impression. It is fresh from the hands of the De Laceys and De 
Courcys. It is the only original great seal of England in existence, with the 
exception of the two now borne in the bags of the respective chancellors ; for it 
is the practice, in order to prevent forgeries, to destroy the matrix of each royal 
seal immediately on the decease of the sovereign—yet this one, the most inte- 
resting of them all—for from it, as from a parent womb, have the titles to all the 
great estates in Ireland issued—this one, we say, has escaped the common fate, and 
now forms, perhaps, the most remarkable piece of antiquity remaining at this 
time connected with the crown of the first kingdom in the world. It were vain, 
within the limits at our disposal, to attempt a larger notice of the multitude of 
objects of historic interest here brought together—seals and rings of princes, 
abbots, and feudal lords—broaches, bodkins, beads, amulets—the bronze celts, 
and Punic-shaped swords of the Firvolg—the stone hatchets, and flint arrow 


heads of the Aborigines, and the inexplicable relics of Druidie, or pen of 
a 


Dedanite superstition. To enumerate them would require a whole chapter ; to 
speculate on their respective ages, and on the evidences they furnish of the suc- 
cessive epochs of our history, would take many volumes. 

The habitual contemplation of such objects, would be sufficient to imbue 
even the most stolid with some touch of historic enthusiasm; but on the ar- 
dent, and at the same time, reflective mind of Petrie, their presence has ope- 
rated so powerfully, that the elucidation of our national antiquities has now 
become the main business and occupation of his life. Even when a youth, the 
historic muse smiled on him when wandering among the ruins of Glendaloch 
and Clonmacnoise, in the pursuit of his professional avocations as a painter. 
Here, and in scenes such as these, while transferring the stately forms of ecclesi- 
astical architecture to his portfolio, he first learned to distinguish the styles of 
successive ages, and to seek in written authorities for the names and actions of 
the men who had raised these admirable monuments of their art and piety. Here, 
too, among the tombs of princes and ecclesiastics, he early trained himself to de- 
cipher the Irish character, and from the form and disposition of the letters, to 
estimate the comparative antiquity of the inscriptions. We have heard him 
say, that the first really ditficult inscription he ever mastered—and what a de- 
light it must have been to him!—was that on the tombstone of a cotemporary 
and friend of the great Alfred, who lies interred near the round tower in the 
grave-yard at Clonmacnoise. Here, too, he learned to know and love the 
ple, a knowledge not inferior to that of the acts and monuments of their ances- 
tors, and without which no amount of abstract information can ever enable 
even a man of genius, to give his country the full benefit of his talents. 
With a strong musical taste, and asoul alive to romance, he soon began to store 
his portfolio with native melodies and local traditions, as well as with the re- 
aa of scenery and ancient art. Now, too, while the pursuit was as yet 

ittle thought of by others, he commenced forming his collection of antiquities, 
with a success which has ultimately brought so many competitors into the field, 
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that at this time there remain very few pieces of antiquity in the country, out. 
side the cabinets of the curious, And this is as it ought to be, for they are thus 
safe for the present ; and, as such collections must sooner or later come into the 
market, they are thus also safe for the future Nationa Museum, in which we 
trust we shall yet see the great majority of them deposited. 

With a mind stored with lay and story, and already heated to historic 
labour, Petrie still continued to paint, producing from time to time water-colour 
drawings of Irish scenery, of a character so pure and true to nature, as at once 
placed him atthe head of the school of landscape painters in this country, With 
the reputation thus acquired, this probably would have been the most profitable 
occupation to which he could have devoted his time; but the noble love of letters 
burned too fervently within him to slacken for such considerations ; and about 
the year 1832, he partially abandoned the pencil, on undertaking the editorship, 
in conjunction with the Rev. Caesar Otway, of the Dud/in Penny Journal. We 
have often lamented that works of sterling merit should be disfigured by this 

altry word on their title-pages; and in no case do we conceive it is more to 
be regretted than in that of the first, and part of the second, volumes of this 
admirable publication. Still we must respect the motive which induced the con- 
ductors to select a title the most likely, at the time, to recommend their book 
to the mass of the people, among whom it really did aninfinity of good. In the 
year 1833, Mr. Petrie and his friend resigned the editorship ; and although 
Mr. P. D. Hardy, into whose hands it afterwards came, did his best, and 
deserves every credit for his exertions in conducting the work to a fourth 
volume, yet the style and matter fell so palpably short of their former 
character, that the journal gradually declined, and finally expired in 1887, 
In the mean time, Mr. Petrie’s Essay on the Round Towers had obtained the 

rize offered by the Royal Irish Academy; and, being generally admitted to 
— set the much vexed question respecting their use and origin at rest, placed 
him, per saltum, at the head of the Irish antiquarians of the day. Those who 
had been accustomed to the fanatical scepticism of Ledwich on the one hand, 
and the superstitious credulity of Vallancey on the other, were delighted to find 
in this new candidate for historic honours, a great degree of caution united toa 
due recognition of our native authorities, which were now, we might almost 
say, for the first time adduced as the proper basis of such inquiries. The publica- 
tion of O’Conor’s Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, up to the year 1827, had, coubtless, given a great advantage to inquirers of 
the new school ; but in this and the other essays of Mr. Petrie, which have since 
obtained similar honours, not only were the Annals of O’Conor brought into 
requisition, but facts and evidences were largely adduced from the manuscript 
books of Ballymote, Lecan, Clonmacnoise, the Book of Invasions, the Dinn- 
seanchas, &c. &c., which had hitherto been almost wholly sealed up and shut ou’ 
from consultation. The Essay on the Round Towers has not yet been printed, 
owing, we believe, to the delay attendant on the execution of the numerous 
wood-cuts necessary for its illustration ; but we have heard that these illustra- 
tions are themselves so conclusive as to the Christian origin and ecclesiastical 
uses of the towers, as to have been sufficient alone to satisfy the English 
Antiquaries who were here at the meeting of the British Association. 

But however important the subject of the Round Towers may be, it derives 
much of its interest from the mere agitation that it has undergone ; and its elu- 
cidation could hardly, under any circumstances, have afforded results so valuable 
as those of another essay by Mr, Petrie, on the Military Antiquities of Ireland, 
which has also obtained the prize of the Academy. Before the production of 
this most valuable paper, it had never been suspected that works of Cyclopean 
architecture existed in Ireland; but now, by the labours of Mr. Petrie, that 
chain of dry-stone monuments, which in Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
mark the progress of a peculiar race in the most remote ages, has been extended 
into this island, and promises ere long to arrive at its final and concluding link, 
uniting a a anda people which have hitherto been out of the pale of 
authentic history, with known events and ascertained cotemporaries. 

Mr. Petrie was now to enter on a more extended and useful field of historic 
labour. One of the conductors of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland—we allude 
to Lieutenant Larcom, a man of surprising energy and ability—observing the 
vast mass of statistical material that had already been accumulated in the course 
of prosecuting inquiries essential to the map alone, conceived the idea of em- 
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Joying this in the preparation of a comprehensive memoir, which might at once 
illustrate the map, by describing the natural history of each district, and exhibit 
the progress and condition of society in all parts of Ireland, by statistical and 
historical details. The design was favourably received by the government; and 
jn the distribution of the new labour, which it now became necessary to provide 
for, Mr. Petrie undertook the conduct of the historical and antiquarian sections, 
The first volume of the memoir has been published, and the interest excited by 
it has extended to all parts of Europe; for, from the causes which we are about 
to mention, Ireland is now more and more regarded by men of learning as the 
field in which antiquarian investigation promises results the most available 
towards a settlement of certain controverted questions which still perplex the 
early history of Europe. This subject is of such importance that we must crave 
our readers’ indulgence while we explain it somewhat more at large. The earliest 
dawn of history discovers a Cimmerian and Celtic family in occupation of central 
Europe, from the Black Sea to the Atlantic, pressed on the east by a Scythic, 
on the south by a Pelasgic and Etruscan, on the south-west by an Iberian, and on 
the north by a Gothic, race of invaders. Now whether these Cimmerii and Celtee 
were of the same family, and whether the physical characteristics of the western 
dark-haired Celtze have been derived from an Iberian source or are radically Cel- 
tic, and whether the physical characteristics of the eastern light-haired Cimmerii 
(the Galatee) have been derived from a Gothic source, or are in like manner those 
of the original European nation—then again whether these Goths were of original 
Scandinavian, or of seoondary Scandinavian and originally Asiatic origin— 
whether they were the Scythe of Herodotus, or the Geta of Procopius, and 
whether the present inhabitants of central Europe be more the descendants of 
these Goths or of those Celt# and Cimmerii—or whether, after all, these 
nations be not one and the same —are a few, and but a few, of the 
questions connected with this subject, on which men of learning, both here 
and on the Continent, are peculiarly fond of reading and theorizing. The 
number, the learning, and the earnestness of the writers who have, from the 
time of Scaliger and Cluverius to the present day, kept these questions in 
agitation in all parts of the world, demonstrate the amazing interest which such 
investigations possess for civilized man, wherever he is found. Now, the only 
data on which such speculations can be properly instituted are the written testi- 
monies of history and the evidences to be collected from a patient examination 
of such traces as each particular people can be ascertained to have left behind 
them in their works of art and architecture, in their language, and the names 
imposed by them on places which they have inhabited, or in the physical cha- 
racteristics of their descendants. But throughout all western Europe, where 
the scent should be expected to lie strongest, the footsteps of Roman dominion 
have so trampled and confounded every national characteristic, that the search 
has to be prosecuted on the very slenderest materials, and the conclusions, con- 
sequently, are unstable and contradictory. In Great Britain, also, the very 
richness of the country in Roman remains is only commensurate with its barren- 
ness in Belgic or British or Cymric monuments. Ireland alone, of the whole 
field, is the only spot in which the traces of pure trans-Alpine antiquity have 
not been obliterated by the Roman footsteps. Here, within a comparatively 
small and convenient area, the Iberian, the Cimmerian, the Belgian, and the 
Goth, have successively left their characteristic traces, as well in topographical 
nomenclature and monuments on the surface of the country, as in physical charac- 
teristics and dialect amongst the people. The unpublished historical aids avail- 
able in Ireland are, we feel persuaded, sufficient in skilful hands to furnish a 
clue by which all these indications may at length be referred with certainty to 
their proper epochs and races. If this were once accomplished, continental in- 
quiry would speed onward with the utmost rapidity and ease ; for, though the ves- 
tiges which have escaped the obliterating tramp of the Roman legionary in Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, be at present quite inadequate to the support of any firm 
induction, yet, if their prototypes, among the strongly-marked and frequent 
traces which abound here, outside the theatre of Roman conquest, were once 
clearly ascertained and identified with their proper eras and authors, the slightest 
similar indication on the Continent would become a certain datum capable of 
sustaining as great a weight of inference as the most perfect and undisturbed 
monument of the same class here. This, we say, is now forcibly felt throughout 
Europe ; the eyes of the learned in Paris, in Vienna, in Berlin, in Copenhagen 
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are eagerly fixed on the progress of the Ordnance Memoir ; and it must be 
allowed to be a great reward, even for such labour as Mr. Petrie has undergone, 
to know that on the successful prosecution of his department of the work depends 
in a great measure the settlement of the early history of Europe.* 

Portions of the Memoir have from time to time been communicated to the 
Academy, and have been invariably received with that approbation due to im- 
portant additions to the history of the country. The last of these was an Essay 
on the Antiquities of Tara Hill, which we hope ere long to have an opportunity 
of noticing more at large. 

In the midst of these grave pursuits, the fine arts have not been forgotten, 
Next to Edward Bunting, we believe there is no man who has done so much 
to preserve our native music ; for, though his name has never appeared in con- 
nection with them, yet we believe we are safe in saying that to him we are 
indebted for the preservation of many of the finest melodies that have been 
made familiar to the world by Moore and Lover. Neither has the pencil been 
altogether abandoned ; the easel may still be seen occasionally in his study, 
and, if we be not deceived, our next exhibition will show that a recent tour 
into Joyce Country has not been without its proper fruits. 

The characteristics of Mr. Petrie’s style, both as a painter and a writer, are 
accuracy and purity. A drawing by him, near one by Turner, would unques- 
tionably look somewhat cold, just as a chapter of his writing, after one of Pink- 
erton’s, would sound quiet and scholastic’; but neither would the drawing be less 
true to nature, nor the argument to sound logic, on that account. It may appear 
strange that the works of one whom we have described as so intensely enthu- 
siastic should exhibit such a severe adherence to legitimate effects in painting 
and to strictly admissible conclusions in argument ; yet so it is ; aad it is to 
this, which we conceive a happy combination of caution and ardour, that we 
look as the surest guarantee of lasting works both from the pencil and the pen 
of Mr. Petrie. 

So far we have seen the subject of our sketch busied in the solitary occu- 
pations of the studio, or toiling over the wide wastes of antiquity, where a fact 
is as rare and as precious asa blade of grass in the sandy desert. It is now our 
pleasant task to speak of him in the social circle, where, we are sure, as many 
kind hearts are ready to give him a welcome as ever warmed towards any other 
member of the community. In spite of all our disadvantages, we still have here 
in Dublin, much delightful society. Our University, our Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, our Bar and Church, all furnish as large a quota of intellectual and 
accomplished men, as could be drawn from similar Institutions anywhere else 
in the world—men, too, full of a warmth of heart, and with a capacity for inno- 
cent delights, of which Irish souls alone are susceptible in such a measure, 
Among these charming re-unions which, in spite of the howling of the political 
tempest without, still cheer the quiet retreats of intelligence, of taste, and of good- 
feeling among us, there is none who contributes more to the common enjoyment, 
or to whom the enjoyment of others affords an honester delight, than George 
Petrie. Long may the charm of his gentle, enthusiastic countenance, be present 
among us ; and long may those happy circles which have so often glowed with 
the fervour of his sentiment, and sparkled with the harmless flashes of his wit, 
continue the undisturbed retreats of elegant and rational enjoyment! 


* There was a rumour, at one time, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was op- 
posed to the prosecution of the Memoir, on account of the paltry sum it costs the 
government. We trust, for the credit of the country, and for the sake of the republic 
of letters, that there is no truth in the report. 
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Ir was a wild and gloomy night when 
1 set out from the little town of Kings- 
court, on the borders of the count 

Cavan, to continue my pony throug 

a part of the country of whic I knew 
nothing, except from the information 
afforded me by my host at the inn. 
There was nothing very encouraging 
in his description of the ways through 
which I was to travel ; and, had circum- 
stances permitted, I would most wil- 
lingly have yielded to the solicitations 
of himself and his worthy helpmate, 
and taken up my quarters for the night 
at the White Cross. The old road 
from Kingscourt to Carrickmacross, is 
a delightful illustration of the principle 
on which roads were formerly made, 
running right ahead over bill and 
valley, and consequently broken up 
by innumerable channels, each of which, 
on the night that I was destined to 
travel it, was the bed of a little brawl- 
ing torrent. My horse was weary and 
so was I, for we had already travelled 
a long way ; and it is no disparagement 
to either to acknowledge, that we were 
in frequent danger, and one of us, at 
least, in almost constant apprehension 
of breaking our necks over the half 
buried rocks with which the road was 
studded, or of tumbling promiscuously 
into some of the bog holes or quarries, 
which I could just perceive lay along 
on either side of our way. I had pro- 
ceeded between two and three miles, 
when, as I was riding slowly, down a 
particularly steep and broken part of 
the road, I overtook a young lad who 
was making his way on foot, with his 
cap pulled over his eyes, to afford some 
ee against the rain that was 
euting sharply in his face. 

“A rough night, sir,” said the boy, 
looking up, as he heard the sound of 
my horse’s feet; but it was evident 
from his tone and entire bearing, that 
he thought a great deal less than I did 
of the difficulties of our journey.~ As 
he was an active pedestrian, and as I 
was obliged to ride leisurely, owing to 
the darkness of the night, and the other 
circumstances I have mentioned, we 
kept together, and I soon found my 
young friend a very agreeable com- 
pagnon de voyage. There was a degree 
of frankness and intelligence about him, 
which, with his intimate acquaintance 
with the country, and the habits of the 
people, rendered his conversation, even 


under such unfavourably circumstances, 
exceedingly agreeable. He was the son, 
he told me, of a gentleman who lived a 
few miles farther on; and he never 
asked me, but seemed to consider it an 
understood matter, that I should make 
his father’s house my quarters for that 
night. As we travelled on, discoursing 
on the various subjects which the sur- 
rounding, though unseen, objects, sug- 
gested to my companion, we came to 
a stream that ran right across the road, 
and which being swollen by the late 
heavy rains, presented, in my mind, 
rather a formidable obstruction to a 
traveller on foot. 1 could observe, that 
at one side of the road there was a 
plank thrown across it; but the boy 
would neither take the trouble of going 
so far out of his way, nor of mounting 
my horse, as I had already frequently 
requested him to do; but walked on 
knee-deep through the water, perfectly 
insensible to any inconvenience, 

“ It was here,” he said, when we had 
crossed the stream, “that M‘Mahon 
killed the Sasenagh.” 

“ Killed a Sasenagh |!” said I: “that 
was ill done of M‘Mahon. What did he 
kill him for ?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied the lad, “he 
couldn't very well helpit. It was a dis- 
agreeable denetien ; but if you like, 
I'll tell you all about it when we get 
home—it’s too long a story to tell you 
now ; particularly,’ he added, “as the 
rain is coming on worse than ever, 
I’m afraid.” 

And so it was, It had subsided a 
little for a time, but was now coming 
down in a wild and heavy torrent. 
The boy urged me to spur on quickly, 
as the road was, in this part, tolerably 
level,and there was a public-house about 
a quarter of amile farther on, where 
he proposed to overtake me. But | did 
not think that this would have been 
very civil on my part; and besides, a 
little rain more or less, was a matter 
of small importance in our drenched 
condition, We soon reached the pub- 
lic-house, however. My companion 
led the way, and I follawed him into 
the large hospitable-looking kitchen, 
where we found a number of country- 
men sitting round a splendid turf fire, 
and enjoying a warm drop, which cer- 
tainly the severity of the night seemed 
to warrant. 


“ Come, boys !—~out of the way with 
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you,” cried my companion; and the 
men, who did not require to be remind- 
ed of the attention due to a strange 
gentleman, instantly rose aud made 
room for us at the hearth. 

“ Why, then, Masther George,” said 
one of the men, when we were seated 
round the fire, with all the “ appliances 
and means” of comfort, “were you fur 
on your thravels to-night.” 

“ Not very,” replied the boy drily. 

“Away by Magheroon side, I dar 
say ?” rejoined the other with roguish 
gravity. 

The boy coloured, and casting an 
angry glance at the man, addressed 
himself to me, as if to conceal the em- 
barrassment which this observation evi- 
dently excited. I cculd not help 
smiling as well as the rest, for I saw 
at once the nature of the allusion ; and 
then I could hardly help feeling a little 
sad, when I thought how soon a few 

ears would have passed away, and 
ote that boy’s heart and imagination 
might be altered then. It was only 


fair, however, to turn the’ conversation 
from so delicate a subject ; and as the 
rain was still pouring down in torrents, 
1 reminded him of his promise, and 
requested him to favour me with the 
history to which he alluded as we 


crossed the stream. 

“Oh, then,” said the man who had 
spoken before, “it’s himself can do 
that in style, age honour ; he can tell 
you that surely, and all the ould stories 
that ever happened from the reign of 
Oliver Cromwell, or a thousand years 
afore it.” 

“And no wondher for him,” said 
another, “ sure isn’t it the height of his 
glory to be sittin’ over the brusna, dis- 
coursin’ some ould wife or another the 
length of a winter's night.” 

“ Tut!” said the former, “he has more 
stories, ten to one, than all the ould 
wives in Ferney. Bedad, myself 
thinks he make the half of them out of 
his own head.” 

“ Well, boys, have you done ?” said 
the lad, who had sat very patiently 
listening to this dissertation on his 
legendary acquirements. “ I'm sure the 
gentleman must be highly entertained 
by your discourse.” 

After some bantering and wit on the 
part of the men, who scemed to treat 
my young friend with a sort of respect- 
ful tamiliarity, he commeneed his nar- 
rative. 

“You must know, sir—or you do 
know, I mean, that one Hugh Roe 
M‘Mahon succeeded his brothér, as 
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Chief of Ferney, at the time that 
Elizabeth was queen of England. He 
was not only the natural heir of his 
brother, but he had a grant of the 
county from the English government ; 
for the late chieftain had surrendered 
it to the queen, and been reinstated in 
his honours and possessions under the 
broad seal of England. Well, sir, on 
his brother’s death, this Hugh thought 
he should go up to Dublin to have his 
title recognize’; and so he did; but it 
turned out to be the most unfortunate 
journey he ever made, except indeed 
the journey back. He got plenty of 
hard usage at the castle, and very little 
satisfaction of any kind, till at last the 
Lord Deputy, one Sir William Fitz- 
williams, spoke him wonderful fair, and 
said he would go down with him to 
Monaghan, and settle him in his in. 
heritance himself. Of course, M‘Mahon 
thought all was right, and expressed 
his great obligations to Sir William, 
and off they set to Monaghan ; when 
the first thing the worthy Lord Deputy 
did, was to clap the baron into irons ; 
and the next thing, after a sort ofa sham 
trial, was to hang him up like a dog 
before his own door. ‘That was the 
end of the M*‘Mahons, as chieftains 
and men of power. Their country was 
confiscated of course, and their de- 
scendants left to wander the world, or 
depend, as it might be, on the charity of 
their own vassals. However, sir, it 
happened that after the wars of the 
Revolution, as they call it, there was a 
widow lady living in an humble little 
cottage, but most beautifully situated, 
just about a mile, I think, from were 
we are sitting at this moment. Her 
husband was the lineal descendant of 
the chieftains of Monaghan, but he had 
been killed in the wars, fighting for 
King James, and he left this lady and 
one boy poorly enough provided, as 
you may suppose. 

The old castle of the M‘Mahons 
was at this time in the possession of 
one Colonel Vaughan, who before 
the revolution had been the brother 
officer and most intimate friend of 
Major M‘Mahon; indeed they were 
so attached to each other, that there 
was a mutual understanding between 
them, that Vaughan’s eldest daughter 
should become the wife of young 
M‘Mahon. However, when the war 
broke out, Vaughan sided with the 
English party; but still, when all was 
over, he entertained a warm regard 
for the memory of his friend; and 
though the obstacles to the contem- 
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plated marriage seemed almost insur- 
mountable, for young M‘Mahon was of 
course a Catholic, and under the ban of 
the new laws ; yet the colonel had him 
constantly at his house, and was even 
in hopes that he could, in the course 
of time, be induced to change his reli- 
gion for the sake of the lady, and of 
the property of his ancestors, which he 
would in that case inherit with her. 
Vaughan had another daughter, and 
that was his whole family ; but as they 
grew up there was not their equal for 
beauty in the whole country round, 
The eldest, however, was by far the 
loveliest. She had the heavenliest 
eyes, they say, that ever shone in a 
woman’s head; and when _ poor 
M‘Mahon would see her moving 
through the lighted ball-room, with 
her dark hair rolling down in rich 
waves like, to her waist, a sadness used 
to come over him, when he would 
think, that notwithstanding her own 
love and her father’s regard for him, it 
was little better than a wild dream to 
think that he could ever possess the 
hand of his beautiful Sassenagh. 
“Well, sir, there was a cousin of 
M‘Mahon’s, one Neal Nugent, and 
from the time they were both children 
they were more like brothers than 
cousins, though their dispositions were, 
in all respects, the very opposite. One 
was a proud, high-spirited fellow, loyal 
in his heart to the cause and religion 
for which his father perished ; but 
Nugent, though he was brave, too, 
thought it a hardship to give up every 
thing forthe sake of religion, and be shut 
out from all chance of guining either 
riches or honour, because he happened 
to be born a Catholic. He often hinted 
to M‘Mahon, that he’d be a fool to for- 
feit such a splendid alliance for any 
scruples he might have about the 
affairs of the other world; and his 
advice might have been more dan- 
gerous, only it was plain that it was 
for her rich domains and not for the 
lady herself that he would have had his 
cousin sell his faith, He was an am- 
bitious young fellow, this Nugent; 
and he was a clever fellow, too; and 
so, when he was about eighteen years 
of age, he told his cousin that he was 
determined he would be a slave no 
longer, wasting away his youth and 
intellect among the hills of Ferney, but 
that he would make a name for him- 
self in the world, and become one of 
the lords of the land, where he was 
now trampled on and despised. The 
end of it was, sir, that he turned Pro- 
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testant, got into the army, and, sure 
enough, he did seem in the way of 
rising fast to honour and distinction. 
In the meantime, M‘Mahon was still 
received at the castle in the character 
of Ellen’s lover; but their intercourse 
became every day more painful and 
embarrassing. The colonel still enter- 
tained the hope that the young baron, 
as he called him, would yield to what 
might be almost considered as the ne- 
cessity of his fate, and remove the 
only obstacle that seemed to stand in 
the way of his worldly happiness ; but 
Ellen knew him better, and she knew 
that not even for her would he abandon 
the religion of his fathers, At last 
the colonel thought it was time that 
there should be a full understanding 
on the subject ; and one day he asked 
M‘Mahon when he intended to con- 
form, for that he saw no necessity for 
delaying the marriage any longer. 
This was a severe trial to poor 
M‘Mahon : but he was prepared for 
it, and he told the colonel that conform 
he never would ; and that if he must 
relinquish the hand of his daughter, he 
hoped he might soon enjoy in another 
world the happiness that was lost to 
him for ever in this. The colonel 
was vexed and disappointed ; but he 
had to acknowledge, that though he 
had deceived himself, M‘Mahon had 
never deceived him, nor by word or 
act given encouragement to the false 
hopes he had entertained ; and though 
he was as proud a man as ever buckled 
on a sword, the tears fell from his eyes, 
as he wrung the hand of his young 
friend, and saw him ride out from the 
castle, which he never entered but 
once again. It was a lonely castle now 
to poor Ellen Vaughan. Her lover had 
often told her that it must come to 
this ; for that although he was suffered 
to live in peace, he was, in all other 
respects, little better than a common 
outlaw ; but yet, as they had known 
and loved each other so long, ever 
since their childhood in fact, he could 
never bear the thought of losing her; 
and he sometimes tried to persuade 
himself, that by entering into a foreign 
service, he might attain such rank as 
would compensate in some degree for 
the loss of her inheritance, which she 
must have sacrificed by marrying him. 
It was this vague hope that prevented 
him breaking off their intercourse long 
before ; and he might have carried it 
into effect, only that his mother had 
no friend in the world but himself, and 
he could not, of course, abandon her ; 
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and now it was too late to think of 
entering on such a career. It was not 
long after this last interview with 
Colonel Vaughan, that Nugent hap- 
pened to be quartered down in this 
art of the country. He had now 

en three or four years in the army, 
and a fine looking young fellow he 
was; but he was one that didn’t care 
very much for old times or old friend- 
ships ; and when he found that it was 
all over between Ellen and his cousin, 
he thought he might do worse than 
propose for the heiress himself. He 
was now in high favour with the go- 
vernment, and had every prospect of 
rising in the world, so after a while 
the colonel consented to give him his 
daughter; and'while the poor girl’s heart 
was regularly breaking, she had to 
receive the addresses of a new lover, 
who knew at the time how she was 
devoted to his rival. At last the day 
was fixed for their marriage. Ellen 
and M‘Mahon had never met from the 
day, of his fatal interview with her 
father; and when they parted that 
day it was with the firm belief that 
they would never meet again. The 


night before the morning appointed 
for her unhappy marriage, the poor 
lady was sitting alone in her chamber. 


It was just such a night as this, wild 
and desolate; and there poor Ellen 
was sitting in a kind of abstracted 
reverie, “looking with idle grief on her 
white hands,” when the door gently 
opened, and lifting her eyes, she saw 
her lover, wan and ghastly as a ghost, 
standing before her. She never 
shrieked nor spoke, but her lips 
turned as pale as ashes, and she kept 
gazing at him with her large dark 
eyes, as if she thought it really was 
his ghost come to claim her promised 
hand. At last M‘Mahon came for- 
ward, and told her he was come to 
take his leave of her for ever; but 
then as they talked of old times, and 
thought of the future, all their feelings 
yielded to the love they had cherished 
through life ; and Ellen that night left 
her father’s castle to wander with her 
lover wherever fate might guide them. 
M‘Mahon had left his horse in a grove 
at a little distance ; and the servant, by 
whose means he had gained admission, 
joined them there in a few minutes with 
the lady’s palfrey ; and off they rode 
through storm and darkness as hard as 
their horses could lay a hoof to the 
earth, Their flight, however, was 
almost immediately discovered. In- 
stantly the retainers were up and 
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mounted, scouring the country in all 
directions ; for no information could 
be procured as to the course which the 
fugitives had taken. It happened that 
Nugent wus at the castle at the very 
time, arranging some matters with the 
colonel ; and he had with him a very 
intimate friend who was to be his 
groomsman on the following morning— 
an officer of high family, and connected 
with some of the greatest people in 
the country. He and Nugent were, 
of course, among the most active of 
the pursuers, but they took different 
routes ; and as this gentleman was rid- 
ing along the wild road that you and 
I travelled to-night, he heard the 
tramp of horses a little way before him; 
and so he pressed on, and got almost 
within pistol-shot of M‘Mahon, as he 
and the lady reached the stream you 
remember crossing. He had taken 
the precaution of slinging a bugle- 
horn across his shoulder, and when he 
first got sight of the fugitives he 
winded this to collect any of the pur- 
suers that might be within hearing ; 
and as he gained on M‘Mahon, he 
called on him to surrender, or that he 
would fire. There was no time for 
parley then. They could hear at a 
distance the tramp of steeds dashing 
along the road. M‘Mahon was on one 
side of the stream, and his pursuer 
just entering it on the other, when 
he wheeled round, and drawing a 
pistol from his belt, shot him dead. 
On M‘Mahon and his Jady rode ; but 
where they rode to none could ever 
tell, for he knew all the wild by-ways 
of the country, and he soon had his 
beautiful prize safe beyond the reach 
of his enemies. It was a night of 
hard riding; and when the horsemen 
gathered in before dawn of day to the 
castle, it was with the sorrowful tidings 
of the lady's loss and the death of a 
young and honourable gentleman. 
The circumstances of that night broke 
the old Colonel's heart. He never 
heard more of the being he had loved 
and prized above’ the world, nor of the 
unfortunate companion of her fate. 
M‘Mahon was outl#wed of course ; 
but though all possible measures were 
taken for his discovery and apprehen- 
sion, both by the relatives of the 
young officer and the Sassenagh gen- 
tlemen of the country generally, who 
felt highly indignant at the idea ofa 
Papist having the audacity to carry offa 
lady of rank and fortune, their efforts 
were all unavailing ; no trace could be 
discovered of the fate or fortunes of 
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that ill-starred pair. Vaughan, as I told 
ou, had another daughter, younger 
than Ellen; and though without any 
of the romance or high sentiment of 
her sister, she was a girl of very singu- 
lar beauty. She was now, of course, 
the heiress of her father’s possessions ; 
and in a little time Nugent, as wus 
natural, transferred his affectionsto her; 
and in a little time more they were 
married ; and soon after that the colo- 
nel died, and Nugent became lord of 
that noble castle, while the lady that 
should have graced it, had no home 
but the wild retreat of the outlaw, 
Nugent now became a man of great 
ower and influence in the country. 
He was appointed to the commission 
of the peace, and made himself very 
active in the suppression of those rap- 
paree bands that were at this time very 
formidable, and in some parts kept the 
gentlemen of the country in a state of 
constant apprehension and alarm. 
After some years the country became 
more tranquil; and these marauders 
disappeared at last altogether. How- 
ever, sir, death’s the end of all things. 
Pulsat @quo pede—as Horace says. 
In the course of time Nugent was 
guthered to his fathers; and his son 
occupied the same position in the 
country, and earned for himself the 
same character of a useful and ener- 
getic magistrate, which his father had 
formerly maintained, He had abun- 
dant opportunities for displaying his 
zeal. About fifty years after the oc- 
currences I have told you of, there was 
a robber in this country, one of the 
most daring and celebrated characters 
that ever took to the hills. He was for- 
midable not only from his own extra- 
ordinary prowess and the number of 
his band, but from the great attach- 
ment which the people entertained for 
him, and the protection which it was 
supposed they frequently afforded him. 
You know, sir, that in those wild 
times, and such a wild country as this 
was then, a robber might well be a 
very popular character, and M‘ Mahon 
was particularly so; for he acted here 
as a sort of self-constituted arbiter be- 
tween the rich and poor ; and though 
he made sad havock among the 
possessions of the great, he saved 
many a wretched family from want 
and ruin. This country, you must 
know, is full of M*Mahons, and the 
gentry knew nothing of this man but 
that he was a very notorious and des- 
perate outlaw ; but there was a secret 
concerning him among the people, and 


it is probable that their knowledge of his 
origin and history increased the influ- 
ence he possessed among them. There 
is a wild district off to the west here, 
which was at this time very thinly in- 
habited. You might travel for miles 
and miles without meeting a house or 
an acre of cultivated land ; and it was 
at a place called The Rocks, a beautiful 
spot it is, in the heart of this wild re- 
gion, that the banditti had their retreat. 
It was a regular little community. The 
robbers lived there, with their wives 
and children, beyond the reach of the 
Jaw, and enjoying an abundance of 
every thing the country could afford. 
They drove the cattle, levied money, 
and did every thing, in fact, as if their 
leader's fam‘ly were still the lords of 
Ferney. Nugent was one of those 
that suffered most from theirincursions ; 
and as active as he was for their sup- 
pression, and no man could be more 
so, they baffled him in all his efforts. 
M‘Mahon had constant intelligence of 
whatever concerned his safety. He was 
always aware of Nugent’s movements, 
and seemed to care as little for him 
and his dragoons as he would for a 
party of village-school boys. They 
went on in this way for years. M*Ma- 
hon, in fact, held the country ; and with 
the trifling aid which could be afforded 
them by government, the magistrates 
found it wus impossible to think of dis- 
lodging him. They agreed, at last, that 
they had nothing for it, but to try and 
make some sort of terms with him, and 
prevent him, by fair means, from harry- 
ing the country in the way he was 
doing. Now, sir, this is the truth, I 
assure you, though you seem to doubt 
it.” 

I certainly did suspect my historian 
of romancing a little ; but [ was after- 
wards convinced, from other sources, 
of the accuracy of his narrative, in this 
point at least, which being of compara- 
tively recent occurrence, could have 
none of the mists of tradition about it. 

“ Well, sir,” he continued, “ Nugent 
managed, some how or other, to com- 
municate with the outlaw, and gave 
him his word of honour, that if he 
would afford him an interview at any 
convenient time and place, no advan- 
tage should be taken, but that he 
should be suffered to come and go in 
perfect safety. M‘Mahon, who was 
getting old, and probably weary of the 
wild life he had led, agreed to this pro- 
posal, but declined appointing either 
time or place ; for, I suppose, he thought 
it would be only prudent not to rely 
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too much on the faith of an enemy. 
He merely said, he would have the 
honour of waiting on his worship as 
soon as he had settled matters with 
a few worthy gentlemen whose rent 
had been for some time in arrears. 
Nugent thought this rather an insolent 
sort of a reply ; but he had to put up 
with it, and to wait for. whatever time 
might suit the robber’s convenience, 
My grandfather,” continued the boy, 
“who was then living where we live 
at present, happened, though a Catho- 
lic, to be on terms of intimacy with 
most of the other gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood; and one evening as 
Nugent and one or two others were 
dining at his house, they began the 
old subject of the terrible state the 
country was in, and wondering whether 
it was possible that this formidable 
banditti could ever be destroyed. It 
was winter, and the night was very dark 
and stormy, and they were talking on 
in this fashion, when they heard a 
horseman riding up to the door—aloud 
double knock followed, and presently a 
stranger was ushered into the roomn— 
a fine military-looking man, with long 
silvery hair, and a clouk of the old 
Irish fashion wrapped round him, He 
saluted my grandfather with an air of 
frank courtesy, and then turning round, 
said, he believed he had the honour of 
addressing Mr. Nugent, of Castle 
Marron. Mr. Nugent looked a little 
surprised at this, for he had never seen 
the stranger before, neither had any of 
the others, and they wondered how he 
knew Nugent, for that he was a 
stranger they thought was evident— 
such a distinguished looking person 
could not possibly have been living in 
their neighbourhood unknown. My 
grandfather, of course, welcomed him 
with all hospitality, but he refused to 
partake of any thing till he had declared 
the object of his visit. He said he had 
come according to appointment; and 
then it was hardly necessary for him 
to declare his name, for throwing back 
his cloak, as if without any design, he 
displayed a belt studded with pistols, 
and a rich heavy sword that hung 
almost to his heel. I dare say there 
was hardly one present who did not 
feel a little nervous in the presence of 
the outlaw ; but my grandfather per- 
ceived at once, why he had chosen his 
house as the scene of conference. ‘ This 
is a wild night, sir,’ he said, ‘and rather 
an unseasonable time to intrude on 
your hospitality; but I have sometimes 
reasons for preferring night to day—not 


in this case, however—I would not 
presume to question the good faith of so 
near a relative as Mr. Nugent. 

“ The other looked at him in amaze. 
ment. 

“*Eh!’ said he. ‘I really was not 
aware, sir, that J had the honour of 
being connected with such a distin. 
guished individual.’ 

“* Were you not, indeed? said the 
robber, drily—* I’m not sure that there 
is any very great honour in the con. 
nexion either one way orother. How. 
ever, sir,’ he added, ‘you have the 
misfortune—and, I dare say, thut ex. 
presses your meauing better—of being 
very nearly related to the man whom 
you have spent a great deal of useless 
time in hunting like a wild beast 
through the country.’ 

“The robber’s brow darkened as he 
said this; but the truth of his story 
flashed on the minds of all present 
when he drew a miniature from his 
bosom, richly set in diamonds, and, 
handing it to Nugent, asked him had 
he ever seen a face resembling that ? 
The other looked at the portrait, and, 
though he had never seen the original, 
he had seen often enough, in his own 
castle, where it hung covered with 
black crape, and apart from all the 
other family portraits, the likeness of 
the same sad and lovely countenance. 

“*My God! he exclaimed, ‘who 
are you, M‘Mahon, or what claim have 
you to this?” 

“* Merely, replied the outlaw, ‘the 
claiin that a son has to the only relic 
of a broken-hearted mother. Are you 
astonished at this? I'm an outlaw, to 
be sure, and am standing here among 
your worships with a price on my head; 
but did you never hear before of the 
son of the elder-born being driven out 
from among man, while his castles and 
domuins were the lordship of another ?” 

“ The gentlemen weresoon convinced 
that the robber was really the son of 
those unfortunate lovers whose fate 
had been involved in mystery from the 
fatal night of their elopement ; and it 
was even observed that his dark and 
weather-worn countenance bore a strong 
resemblance to the beautiful image that 
he wore. They had a great deal of 
conversation then of a rather friendly 
kind, for they seemed for the time to 
forget the character of their visitor in 
the misfortunes of himself and his fa- 
mily ; but though M‘Mahon spoke with 
carelessness and freedom of the circum- 
stances of his own life, he evinced a 
degree of reserve aud uneasiness when- 
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ever any allusion was made to the 
history of his unhappy parents. It 
appeared, however, that they had suc- 
ceeded on the night they left the castle 
in reaching the dwelling of an old 
priest, who was living away in some 
wild and secret part of the mountains, 
and there they were married. What 
became of them then he either didn’t 
know or didn’t wish to communicate ; 
but, at all events, they both died very 
young ; and he, after a great many 
adventures, while he was yet a child 
fell in among an army of the rapparees, 
who were at that time very formidable. 
He was only about ten or twelve years 
of age when the rapparees were sup- 
ressed in this part of the country, 
chiefly by the active measures of his 
uncle, John Nugent. The small party 
to whom young M‘Mahon remained 
attached, after wandering through the 
greater part of the south and west of 
Ireland, returned towards the north 
under his leadership, and this was the 
origin of the powerful banditti that 
now kept the country in awe. 

“*So here I am,’ said M‘Mahon. 
‘ The last lord of Ferney trusted in the 
honor of a Lord Deputy, and was hanged 
for his pains; and yet I have trusted 
myself in your power to-night, for I 
know that under this roof, at least, no 
act of perfidy can be committed.’ 

“ He was cautious enough, however, 
for when one of the gentlemen hap- 
oo to rise from his seat, he fixed 
1is eyes upon him, evidently deter- 
mined that no man should leave the 
room. He was right in this, to be 
sure, for it was only Nugent that was 
on honour with him, and there were 
troops at hand that could have been 
turned out in an instant. Well, when 
they had found out who M‘Mahon 
was, this made them still more anxious 
to have matters brought to some kind 
of settlement ; but the robber was higher 
in his notions than they had calculated 
on, and a great deal of angry recrimina- 
tion passed between them. 

“*Come, now,’ said the outlaw, ‘I 
am the scourge of the country, you 
say, and you are one of the people’s 
preservers. I ask you, Nugent would 
you mount your horse to-night, and ride 
from one end of this barony to the other 
without arms or attendants, and rely for 
safety on the forbearance or affection of 
the people?” 

“*No, faith,’ said Nugent, ‘not 
while eo ruffians are abroad.’ 

“* No, nor if my ruffians, as you call 
them, were 
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haunts, the only shelter the world 
affords them. J have plundered the 
great gentlemen of the country, but I 
never yet left a cabin tenantless ora 
family without a home ; and, robber as 
I am, my name has been uttered in the 
prayers of many a broken heart.’ 

“ Well, they went on this way, re- 
proaching each other as the authors of 
all the misery that it was acknowledged 
existed in the country, and by this 
means they only increased the difficul- 
ties of a compromise. M‘Mahon was 
well enough disposed to abandon his 
lawless courses, and pass the remainder 
of his days in peace and retirement; 
but his pilnaigel chdeat was to provide 
for the safety of his followers. At last 
it was settled that he and the most 
notorious of his band should leave the 
country, and that the others, havin 
delivered up their arms and dispersed, 
should be suffered to pursue, unmolested, 
any honest course of life. M‘Mahon, 
on his part, promised most faithfully 
that he would suspend all hostile opera- 
tions until the government should have 
been applied to, to ratify these condi- 
tions, and thusthe interview terminated. 
The parties wished each other good 
night, and the robber mounted his 
horse, and was soon far on his way to 
rejoin his own wild associates. The 
next morning Nugent was informed 
that a wounded prisoner had just been 
brought into his castle. He went 
down, and, to his astonishment, there 
was the old outlaw lying on the floor, 
in one of the strong rooms, apparent! 
at the point of death. Though in this 
state, he was heavily ironed, and a 
couple of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, 
were standing over him. He raised 
his eyes as Nugent entered the room, 
and his brow, which was pallid before, 
grew suddenly as dark as night. 

“« You perjured villain!’ he muttered 
through his ground teeth, and half 
rising on his arm; but his eyes rolled 
vacantly, and he immediately fell back 
inaswoon. Nugent ordered the bolts 
to be knocked off, and proper care 
to be taken of the prisoner, and then 
he inquired into the circumstances of 
the case. 

“ It appeared that as M‘Mahon drew 
near the Rocks, on his return home 
the previous night, he witnessed what 
he at once regarded as a most flagrant 
violation of faith. His retreat had 
been stormed ; but the battle, which was 
now raging at its highest, showed him 
how desperately it was still defended. 
He dashed on, and a wild cheer wel- 
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comed him to the fray; and there he 
fought, while his men fell round him, 
till at last he fell himself, covered with 
wounds. He was the more desperate, 
as he thought Nugent had broken 
faith with him; but this was not the 
case. A fellow of his own, who had 
fallen under his displeasure, after trying 
in vain to spread disaffection in the 
band, had adopted another course, and 
offered to a magistrate of the neigh- 
bourhood to betray camp and garrison 
into his hands. This magistrate hap- 
= not to be on good terms with 

agent, and whether he was ignorant 
of the negociation he had on foot, or 
wished to anticipate him in freeing the 
country of the banditti, he immediately 
came into the fellow’s proposals. The 
retreat was surprised, and almost every 
one of the robbers killed in defending 
it. M‘Mahon died that night in the 
castle of his ancestors, but not till he 
had been informed of all the circum- 
stances connected with his downfull, 
and had asked Nugent’s forgiveness 
for the wrong his suspicions had done 
him. Nugent was a proud but a 
generous hearted fellow, and in the 
noble form and countenance of the 
robber he seemed only to contemplate 
the ruin of a fallen kinsman. Different 
as their lives and fortunes had been, 
they were the children of the two most 
beautiful beings, and one the most un- 
fortunate, that ever graced those ancient 
halls ; and Nugent remembered this, 
and forgot, for the time, all distinction 
in their present rank, as he stood by 
the couch of the dying outlaw. And 
that, sir,” continued the boy, “is the 
history, as far as it is known, of the 
last heir of Ferney.” 





THE ROBBER 


The glory of M‘Mahon and 
His outlaws dark and bold, 


“Ah, but the ballad, masther 
George |” said one of the party, when 
I had expressed my thanks to the 
young annalist, whose manner of nar. 
rating it, together with the circum. 
stances of time and place, gave an 
interest to this ional much greater 
than it now appears to possess. “ Make 
him give us the ballad, your honour, 
It's worth the whole story, ten times 
over.” 

Hereupon ensued a debate of some 
duration, for the boy laughed at the 
idea of a gentleman listening to an 
old country ballad, though it appeared 
that he himself had all the old ballads 
that were ever known in that country 
off by heart. 

« Why,” said I, “have you a ballad 
about the robber M‘Mahon ?” 

“Sure we have, your honour,” re- 
plied Barney. “ You see, sir, the way 
it is, we're wondherful poets in this 
counthry. The sorra hap’orth can 
happen out o’ the common but we 
must make a song about it; and so 
a schoolmasther, that was in these 

arts once, made this ballad on the 

[‘Mahon,” 

“Was he a good poet, the school- 
master?” 

“ O, certainly he was,” said the man, 
“the greatest ever known in Ferney, 
When your honour hears the ballad, 
you'll know if its a lie I'm tellin’ 
you.” 

“Qh, then,” said I, “let us have 
the ballad, by all means ;” and the 
boy’s opinion concerning the merits 
of the production being overborne by 
the unanimous votes of the others, he 
at length complied, and favoured us 
with the following brilliant effusion :— 


OF FERNEY, 


Come, gather round me, while I sing, 
In rhyming verses old. 


Come, gather round me, gentles all, 
Of high and low degree ; 
The outlaw’s woful fate I'll sing, 


With true fidelity. 


From lords of ancient pedigree 
And noble blood he came, 
Whose names will live for ever in 
The mighty roll of fame : 


And till Ferney’s hills shall crumble, or 
The harp no more be strung, 
His deeds will be recorded, and 


His wild achievements sung. 
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The robber in his rocky hold 
From dawn of morning lay, 
And wearily and drearily 
The noontide passed away. 


The sun went down, and darkness fell 
In silence on the earth ; 

And now from out their wild retreat 
The robber band came forth, 


That night by many a castle old, 
And many a haunted glen, 
M‘Mahon and his outlaws rode, 
All wild and ruthless men. . 


Before them Lath-an-albany' 

In midnight beauty lay— 

Ah, woe is me! from all its fields 
The robber swept his prey. 


And thus the country far and near 
M‘Mahon held in awe ; 

And through this ancient barony 
The robber’s word was law. 


In castle hall it chilled the sound 
Of revelry and mirth ; 

But it lighted up with gladness still 
The lonely widow’s hearth. 


The robber bold within his hold 
From dawn of morning lies, 
And gazes on the sinking sun 
With weary heart and eyes ; 


Till through the dark and starless night, 
By tower and ruin gray, 

And far from all his faithful band, 

He held his lonely way. 


Alone among his enemies 

The outlawed chieftain stood, 

With haughty eye and fearless heart, 
And broadsword keen and good : 


But his wild career is over ; 

The castles of the land 

Henceforth will need nor watch nor ward 
Against the outlaw’s band. 


And now upon his homeward track 
With heavy heart he goes— 

No more, in wild and midnight raid, 
To burst upon his foes ; 


No more to lead his faithful band 
Through Ferney’s valleys old ; 
No more, within his mountain lair, 
Carousal brave to hold. 


* * * * * 


Alas! alas! the light that guides 

Both horse and rider on, 

From many a kindling roof-tree bursts ; 
And many a dying groan 
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And many an agonizing shriek 
Ring through the lurid air— 

Oh! fearful is the carnage wrought 
Within the robber’s lair. 


© * * 


* 


There’s silence in the castle where 
The last M‘Mahon lies ; 

His heart is dull—the light of life 
Has faded from his eyes ; 


But who can tell what dreams of woe— 
What visions of the dead— 

What fond and broken-hearted forms 
Surround the outlaw’s bed ? 


Or who can tell what influence 

Such blessed dreams impart, 

Or why they still come thronging round 
The dying sinner’s heart ? 


Whate’er they be, the simple faith 
Is rational and good ; 

They come in that last hour to lead 
The wandering soul to God. 


“There's the ballad for you now, 
sir,” said the boy, as he concluded, 
“and what do you think of it ?” 

I gave as favourable an opinion as 
I well could of this specimen of native 
minstrelsy, which, though not very 
remarkable for originality, either in 
thought or expression, I considered 
rather creditable than otherwise to a 
country poet. The storm had now 
considerably abated, and as the night, 
moreover, was pretty well advanced, 
our party broke up. My young friend 
found no great difficulty in inducing 
me to accompany him to his father’s 


house ; and there I was obliged, willing 
enough, I must acknowledge, to prolon 
my stay for some days, during which 
visited the scenes of M‘Mahon’sachieve- 
ments, and the other celebrated places 
of the country. 

On further acquaintance, I found this 
house a rich repository of legendary 
lore, derived, however, from more abun- 
dant sources than the local traditions 
of the country, as will appear from the 
story which 1 shall next have the 
honour of submitting to the readers 
of the University Magazine. 
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PHYSIC AND 


“By an acute observer, who had 
looked on the transactions of the world 
for half a century, a very curious book 
might be written on the Fortune or 
Puysicians.” So said Doctor John- 
son; and, acting upon the suggestion 
thus thrown out, we have been pre- 
sented with the volumes whose title 
stands at the head of this paper. How 
fur they fulfil the intention of him who 
originally conceived the plan of the 
work, it is now our business to consider. 

Whether we regard him as the man 
of science, cultivating, as the daily 
business of his life, the highest order 
of mental pursuits—or look upon him 
more nearly in his immediate relation 
to society, the physician has ever ap- 
peared to us a most interesting cha- 
racter. Deénied by the wisdom, or, if 
you will, the prejudices, of the “ rulers 
of the earth,” those high rewards so 
lavishly bestowed on all other pro- 
fessions, his comparatively humble ca- 
reer would have little to compensate 
the arduous hours of his toil and labour, 
were it not that in the estimation of 
the world he lives in, he finds a rich 
harvest of grateful acknowledgment 
for kindness, and that hold upon the 
affections and sympathies of his fellow- 
men, which he alone can have, whose 
duties have so often exhibited him as 
the confidant, the friend, the benefactor. 
In that little space, bounded upog one 
side by health, and by death upon the 
other, his narrow walk is placed.— 
Forgotten in the exciting struggle of 
political ye ge ary in the 
gayer hours of pleasure—lost amid 
the thousand distractions of the world 
—we rarely think of him upon whose 
sympathies, at any sudden emergency, 
we may have to lean for apr and 
upon whose scientific skill we may 
have to trust, under God, for our lives, 
And yet to him—the stranger of an 
hour previous—we hesitate not to lay 
bare the cherished secret of our lives— 
the pain—the suffering—the shame 
itself, that we dared not reveal to a 
brother—to him, without a blush, we 
confess the fear of death, the longing 
for life, to acknowledge which is to 
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make the hearer your master. When, 
for a moment, we consider the number 
of rare and excellent gifts which should 
unite in the first-rate physician, we are 
neither astonished at the influence the 
wield in society, nor surprised that their 
number should be so limited. When we 
think, independently of the more im. 
mediate objects of his research, of the 
number of tributary sciences he must 
study—the stock of information he 
must possess upon so wide a range of 
topics—the extent of his reading—the 
depth of his reflection—his systematic 
observance of fact—his judgment—his 
patience—his quickness—his considera- 
tion—his promptitude—his tact —his 
knowledge of the world—not that mere 
conventional knowledge of a sect or 
party which the man of fashion boasts 
of, but that deep and subtle insight into 
the springs and motives of human action 
which enable him to read the heart as 
he counts its pulsations—with the logi- 
cal acumen of the chemist—the patient 
minuteness of the botanist—he must 
be eloquent to exhort as the divine— 
artful to cross-examine as the lawyer 
—and, with all these gifts, his success 
were more than doubtful did he not 
possess advantages of manner and ad- 
dress, which mixing in the best society 
can alone confer. 

Such are some of the characteristic 
traits which distinguish the physician ; 
and well and wisely did the great 
moralist remark, that to trace the lives 
of such men were a work well worth 
its labour. He who to-day is the con- 
fidant of his king, and to-morrow leans 
over the sick bed of the starving tenant 
of a garret, must needs see life in various 
aspects ; and it would be to deny him 
powers that his very position demands, 
not to confess, that to him more of the 
romance of life is presented than to any 
other man. So truly is this the case, 
that we would fearlessly ask any great 
practising physician if the scenes so 
powerfully recorded in a late work of 
fiction do not fall far short in pathos 
and tragic result of many of those he 
has witnessed in the course of his pro- 
fessional career. 





* Physic and Physicians. a Medical Sketch Book, exhibiting the Public and 
Private Life of the most celebrated Medical Men of former days; with Memoirs 
of eminent living London Physicians and Surgeons. 2 vols. London; Longman, 
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And many an agonizing shriek 
Ring through the lurid air— 

Oh! fearful is the carnage wrought 
Within the robber’s lair. 


* * * 


© * 


There’s silence in the castle where 
The last M‘Mahon lies ; 

His heart is dull—the light of life 
Has faded from his eyes ; 


But who can tell what dreams of woe— 
What visions of the dead— 

What fond and broken-hearted forms 
Surround the outlaw’s bed ? 


Or who can tell what influence 

Such blessed dreams impart, 

Or why they still come thronging round 
The dying sinner’s heart ? 


Whate’er they be, the simple faith 


Is rational and good ; 


They come in that last hour to lead 
The wandering soul to God. 


“There's the ballad for you now, 
sir,” said the boy, as he concluded, 
“and what do you think of it ?” 

I gave as favourable an opinion as 
I well could of this specimen of native 
minstrelsy, which, though not very 
remarkable for originality, either in 
thought or expression, I considered 
rather creditable than otherwise to a 
country poet. The storm had now 
considerably abated, and as the night, 
moreover, was pretty well advanced, 
our party broke up. My young friend 
found no great difficulty in inducing 
me to accompany him to his father’s 


house ; and there I was obliged, willing 
enough, I must acknowledge, to prolon 
my stay for some days, during which { 
visited the scenes of M‘Mahon’sachieve- 
ments, and the other celebrated places 
of the country. 

On further acquaintance, I found this 
house a rich repository of legendary 
lore, derived, however, from more abun- 
dant sources than the local traditions 
of the country, as will appear from the 
story which 1 shall next have the 
honour of submitting to the readers 
of the University Magazine. 
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“By an acute observer, who had 
looked on the transactions of the world 
for half a century, a very curious book 
might be written on the FortTUNE OF 
Puysictans.” So said Doctor John- 
son; and, acting upon the suggestion 
thus thrown out, we have been pre- 
sented with the volumes whose title 
stands at the head of this paper. How 
fur they fulfil the intention of him who 
originally conceived the plan of the 
work, it is now our business to consider, 

Whether we regard him as the man 
of science, cultivating, as the daily 
business of his life, the highest order 
of mental pursuits—or look upon him 
more nearly in his immediate relation 
to society, the physician has ever ap- 
peared to us a most interesting cha- 
racter. Dénied by the wisdom, or, if 
you will, the prejudices, of the “ rulers 
of the earth,” those high rewards so 
lavishly bestowed on all other pro- 
fessions, his comparatively humble ca- 
reer would have little to compensate 
the arduous hours of his toil and labour, 
were it not that in the estimation of 
the world he lives in, he finds a rich 
harvest of grateful acknowledgment 
for kindness, and that hold upon the 
affections and sympathies of his fellow- 
men, which he alone can have, whose 
duties have so often exhibited him as 
the confidant, the friend, the benefactor. 
In that little space, bounded upog one 
side by health, and by death upon the 
other, his narrow walk is placed.— 
Forgotten in the exciting struggle of 
political ascendancy —neglected in the 
gayer hours of pleasure—lost amid 
the thousand distractions of the world 
—we rarely think of him upon whose 
sympathies, at any sudden emergency, 
we may have to Jean for support, and 
upon whose scientific skill we may 
have to trust, under God, for our lives, 
And yet to him—the stranger of an 
hour previous—we hesitate not to lay 
bare the cherished secret of our lives— 
the pain—the suffering—the shame 
itsell that we dared not reveal to a 
brother—to him, without a blush, we 
confess the fear of death, the longing 
for life, to acknowledge which is to 
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make the hearer your master. When, 
for a moment, we consider the number 
of rare and excellent gifts which should 
unite in the first-rate physician, we are 
neither astonished at the influence the 
wield in society, nor surprised that their 
number should be so limited. When we 
think, independently of the more im» 
mediate objects of his research, of the 
number of tributary sciences he must 
study—the stock of information he 
must possess upon so wide a range of 
topics—the extent of his reading—the 
depth of his reflection—his systematic 
observance of fact—his judgment—his 
patience—his quickness—his considera- 
tion—his promptitude—his tact —his 
knowledge of the world—not that mere 
conventional knowledge of a sect or 
party which the man of fashion boasts 
of, but that deep and subtle insight into 
the springs and motives of human action 
which enable him to read the heart as 
he counts its pulsations—with the logi- 
cal acumen of the chemist—the patient 
minuteness of the botanist—he must 
be eloquent to exhort as the divine— 
artful to cross-examine as the lawyer 
—and, with all these gifts, his success 
were more than doubtful did he not 
possess advantages of manner and ad- 
dress, which mixing in the best society 
can alone confer. 

Such are some of the characteristic 
traits which distinguish the physician ; 
and well and wisely did the great 
moralist remark, that to trace the lives 
of such men were a work well worth 
its labour. He who to-day is the con- 
fidant of his king, and to-morrow leans 
over the sick bed of the starving tenant 
of a garret, must needs see life in various 
aspects ; and it would be to deny him 
powers that his very position demands, 
not to confess, that to him more of the 
romance of life is presented than to any 
other man. So truly is this the case, 
that we would fearlessly ask any great 
practising physician if the scenes so 
powerfully recorded in a late work of 
fiction do not fall far short in pathos 
and tragic result of many of those he 
has witnessed in the course of his pro- 
fessional career. 


* Physic and Physicians. a Medical Sketch Book, exhibiting the Public and 
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To illustrate the lives of such men 
were no common task; and, however 
thankful we may feel for the intention, 
we caunot fully concede our approba- 
tion to the manner of the volumes 
before us, 

After informing us in his preface 
that four hundred volumes have been 
ransacked for his facts, he proceeds to 
say that the preliminary chapter was 
written to demonstrate the antiquity of 
medicine, and defend its professors 
from certain calumnies which have been 
levelled against them by ignorant and 
unprincipled men, So far the object 
of our author was a good one ; but as 
we never met any one who doubted 
the antiquity of medicine, much less 
heard of any calumnies on that score 
arising, we conceive that, considered 
in this light, the pains were super- 
fluous. Passing from this, he proceeds 
to that often-repeated remark of the 
want of religion among medical men ; 
and here, indeed, he makes the singular 


blunder of confounding atheism with 
the tendency to materialism.—“ It is 
not very apparent that the study of 
medicine in its several departments has 
any direct or remarkable tendency to 
render men irreligious and immoral 
beyond the ordinary influence of many 


other studies.” ithout stopping to 
inquire whether the ordinary influence 
of any other studies has any such 
tendency, we should certainly say not. 
The medical man is, more than any 
other, confronted by facts whose ten- 
dency is directly the opposite. That 
recognition of the Creator in his works 
is to him the daily study of his life ; 
those powerful arguments which natural 
theology, as it is called, possess, are to 
him more available, for the experience 
of his profession teems with them ; and 
even where, with the unmedical world, 
the realm of proof ends, to him a new 
chapter is opened ; for it is not only 
in the mechanism of a joint, or the 
handywork of a complex organ, that 
he seeks for evidence of divine wisdom, 
but in the phenomena of diseases a new, 
and, if possible, more convincing series 
of facts are developed, which defy doubt 
and enforce conviction. 

To the evidences of design alone, his 
belief is not limited; for while with 
other men he witnesses the proofs of 
this—the wisdom—he isalso called upon 
by the study of his art, to recognize a 
still higher attribute—the providence of 
God. To explain our meaning more 
clearly: there is scarcely an ‘accident 
in our lives, however slight—scarcely 
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a malady to which flesh is heir, so 
trivial, that would not, in its conse. 
quences, involve our very existence 
itself, was there not inherent in our 
bodies some antagonising power to 
disease and death, by which our pre- 
servation is accomplished. This sana. 
tory process, which, under the various 
exigencies of disease becomes anti- 
septic, limiting, assuaging, alleviating, 
and even creative, is the great attribute 
by which the work of his hands is dis. 
tinguished from the frail and wasting 
efforts of human ingenuity. Without 
this, the slightest ruptnre of a blood- 
vessel, the smallest effusion of fluid, 
the most trivial fracture of a bone, 
would be followed by the most distress. 
ing, if not fatal, consequences ; and by 
this, not only these but the more wast- 
ing and calamitous features of disease 
are opposed and remedied. The stu- 
pendous power and complex mechanism 
of a steam-engine might strike the un- 
informed observer as a more wonderful 
evidence of design than the simple 
structure of the knee or the elbow. 
But let a cylinder give way—let the 
pre break—let even a mere pinion 
e injured, and the proud triumph of 
human ingenuity becomes inert as the 
unwrought ore of which it is composed. 
But not so in the organized tissues of 
animal and vegetable existence. No 
sooner is the injury inflicted than a re- 
parative ne is set up, and where the 
shock of the accident ends, the first 
step of the cure commences. Take the 
case of a fractured bone : to provide for 
the regeneration of the lost substance, 
a state of perfect rest and quietude is 
indispensable, and this is enforced upon 
us by the pain and suffering connected 
with every chance motion of the 
was Without this, the opposed sur- 
aces of bone, continually changing 
their position, would offer an impos 
sible barrier to union ; and thus, what 
we should otherwise regard as an in- 
fliction, is but another evidence of that 
wise power that “saves us from our- 
selves.” With the immobility of the 
part, the regeneration begins, and from 


- the fractured extremities the gelatinous 


mass is effused, which assuming or- 
pane as it advances, fills up the 
ost space, and cements the injured 
surfaces together ; but even when this 
has taken place, and strength and 
stability have been once more restored, 
the functions of creative life do not 
cease; for a new process, well called 
by Hunter, modelling absorption, is 
called into play, by which any super- 
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abundant and excessive quantity of 
bony matter is absorbed, and the 
symmetry of the part is restored with 
its strength. These phenomena, per- 
haps, after all, the most simple and 
least complicated which the history of 
disease can present us with, cannot 
fail to strike the thinking observer as 
evidences of the wisdom and goodness 
of him by whom we have been so 
«wonderfully made.” If, then, unbelief 
be a characteristic of that profession to 
which such evidences are daily and 
hourly presenting themselves, we must 
certainly seek for its causes elsewhere ; 
for as far as regards the immediate 
objects of a physician’s study, there is 
every thing to strengthen, and nothing 
to oppose conviction. But we think 
with our author, that such is not the 
case ; and so much are we impressed 
with the fact, that were we called upon 
to enumerate from memory the most 
distinguished and enlightened members 
of that profession, we should be at the 
same moment recording the names of 
those most remarkable for the purity 
of their lives and the sincerity of their 
religious belief. 

To the question of how far the medi- 
cal discoveries of the age have contri- 
buted to the welfare of society, the 
author very properly answers by a 
reference to the bills of mortality, 
which prove that— 


* Comparing the value of life as it is 
now calculated, to what it was an hundred 
years ago, it has absolutely doubled. The 
most fatally malignant diseases have be- 
come comparatively mild in the hands of 
modern physicians. The entire half of 
our population, were at one time destroyed 
by one disease alone—the small-pox ; the 
mortality of which, at the present time, 
is but partial. Typhus fever was once 
accustomed to visit this country in annual 
eenics and to slay one out of every 
three whom it attacked ; whereas, in the 
present day, it is seldom seen as an epi- 
demic, and its average mortality does not 
amount to one in sixteen. Measles, 
scarlet-fever, hooping-cough, and con- 
sumption, are now no longer regarded 
With the extreme terror in which they 
Were once viewed. From the year 1799 
to 1808, the mortality of consumption 
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amounted to about 27 per cent. of those 
who became ill; from 1808 to 1818, it 
diminished to 23 per eent.; and from 
1813 to 1822, it still farther decreased to 
22 per cent.” 


While we fearlessly assert that the 
application of lithotrity alone has 
conferred a greater boon upon suffer- 
ing humanity than all the other inven- 
tions of the age.* 

Upon the eccentricities of medical 
men, the author has given a rather 
amusing chapter of those medical Joe 
Millers, so widely “ repandu” in society, 
We have failed in our search for an 
extract from this portion of the work, 
by discovering that the only anecdotes 
worth recording were already well 
known and oft-repeated ones. Those 
of Abernethy unite both evils, for they 
are as common as they are pointless, 
Indeed, whether we have been our- 
selves dosed “ad nauseam” by the mock 
wit brutalities of this person or not, 
we honestly confess that we have 
ever held him as cheap as a physician, 
as insipid as a sayer of good things, 
Abernethy’s character as a wit, how- 
ever, was for the most part acquired in 
the lecture-room ; and very little ex- 
perience of such an arena enables us 
to predict, that the smallest offering of 
the jocose is ever most gratefully ac- 
knowledged there. 


The proverb of “little Latin for a 
ee. might well be coupled with 
ittle wit for a medical lecturer. Our 
very heart sinks at the remembrance of 
the scholastic jests in anatomy and 
surgery, to which we were doomed to 
listen each winter for five years of our 
student’s existence. Of one little pro- 
fessor of Opthalmic surgery we have a 
mournful memory to thisday. Though 
happily removed from ear-shot of his 
piercing and shrill voice, and far from 
the scenes of his trite witticisms, yet 
so clear is our recollection of his point- 
less jests, and stingless severity, that 
we shudder at it even to this hour. 

In the chapter upon the “early 
struggles” of eminent medical men, 
there is much to commend. No better 
examples for imitation can be held out 
to the younger members of the pro- 


* While upon this subject, we cannot pass without remarking the perfection to 
which a Dublin Surgeon, Mr, L’Estrange, has brought the instrament for this 
operation. By his apparatus every possible objection to the lithotrite, as at first 
used, is completely got over; and while a greater degree of safety is secured to the 
patient, such a facility is afforded to the operator, that any commonly dexterous 
surgeon can now accomplish what before was a work requiring great practice and 
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fession, than those selected by our 
author. 


“Dr. Baillie was one of those whose 
success was greatly to be attributed to 
professional knowledge adorned with 
every private virtue, Minute anato- 
mical knowledge had been too much dis- 
regarded by physicians of his day, and 
conceived necessary for these only who 
practised surgery. Dr. Baillie’s compre- 
hensive knowledge of anatomy, therefore, 
gave him immense superiority over those 
who were competing with him, When- 
ever more than the ordinary scientitic pre- 
cision was wanted, his opinion was re- 
sorted to; and the advantages which his 
anatomical skill afforded him, soon esta- 
blished his reputation among the better 
informed in his profession, as well as 
secured to him the confidence of the 
public. However unaccountable it may 
appear, yet it is not less true, that many 
physicians then in London were of opinion 
that his pre-eminence in anatomical know- 
ledge, instead'of establishing his fame as a 
practitioner, would be the means not only 
of impeding, but absolutely of frustrating 
his prosperity ; and he was in consequence 
repeatedly advised to relinquish his anato- 
mical pursuits. 

“The celebrated Monro’s success in 
life has been attributed to his habit of 
noting down cases ; and we owe the works 
of the celebrated Dr. Parry, which exhibit 
a pure science seldom found in modern 
medical writings, to a similar practice. 
He says—‘ The great book of nature, 
which is alike open to all, and is inca- 
pable of deceiving, I have hourly read, 
and I trust not wholly in vain. During 
the first twelve or fourteen years of my 
professional life, I recorded almost every 
case which occurred to me, either in pri- 
vate practice or in the chief conduct of 
an extensive charity. When afterwards 
the multiplication of common examples 
seemed to me an unnecessary waste of 
inestimable time, which might be much 
more protitably employed, I contented 
myself with the more useful task of 
recording chiefly such cases, or, on occa- 
sions, such particular circumstances only 
of cases, as led to the establishment of 
principles. This I have done generally 
on the spot, or rarely deferred beyond the 
day of observation, always rejecting what, 
on repeated varied inquiry, I have not 
been able to verify.’” 


We should be glad that our ap- 
pees could extend farther ; but, un- 
ortunately, the spirit of the latter 
portion of this chapter is very different 
indeed. 
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« To succeed in the medical profession 
requires, on the part of the practitioner, 
in far the great majority of cases, a degree 
of chicanery and trickery, from which 
men of honourable and gentlemanly feel- 
ings naturally recoil. 

“ The ‘tricks of the trade’ are as 
numerous in medicine as in law; and 
he who has recourse to them the most, 
is the most successful man.” 


Here we are at complete issue with 
our author, There are doubtless cases 
where trick and charlatanism have suc- 
ceeded in preference to true knowledge 
and scientific acquirements, but these 
cases, so far from being as he asserts, 
the great majority, are, on the con- 
trary, the mere exceptions. We can 
readily conceive, in a profession whose 
followers are tested by individual suc. 
cesses, that a very inferior man may, 
from a happy casualty, obtain great 
momentary repute; but that unsup- 
ported by stronger claims upon the 
world, and unassisted by really sound 
views of his subject, he can for any 
length of time maintain an eminent 
position among medical men, we can- 
not believe. 


As to the prejudices of the world 
regarding the habitudes of physicians, 
we go to the full extent with the work 
before us. Too much cannot be said 
upon the illiberality and unfairness of 
this feeling, and to such, and not, as he 
supposes, to any deficiency in manner, 
and want of worldly tact, may be at- 
tributed, in a great measure, the little 
of success which John Hunter experi- 
enced as a practising physician. Any 
taste for the fine arts, any leanings to 
literature, any knowledge of the more 
graceful accomplishments which render 
man’s social hours lighter to himself, 
and more agreeable to his friends, are 
forbidden to the physician, under the 
heavy. penalty of the world’s displea- 
sure. ‘The sick man, or what is the 
same, “the Malade imaginuire,” pays 
for the sympathy of his doctor, with 
pretty much the same notion of a bar- 
guin as he buys his sugar from his 
grocer. In the miserable guinea, often 
tendered with reluctance, he barters 
the egotism of self complaining tedious- 
ness, for the encouraging smiles and 
bland assurances of his luckless physi- 
cian. This, after all were fair enough, 
did it end here ; but, alas, such is only 
the first step of his bondage, and no- 
thing is too severe, nothing too illiberal 
to be said of the doctor, when the 
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hours of a painful and laborious day 
assed, should he either unbend in the 
ighter amusements of the world, or 
avail himself of the recreations which, 
to over-worked minds are almost a ne- 
cessity of existence. No, no—we never 
can forgive the man who has listened 
to our narrative of gouty suffering or 
dyspeptic ill-temper, if he be seen the 
sume evening enjoying himself at the 
opera, or the next morning breathing 
the free air of the hunting field. 


In this respect the world nearly 
resembles the celebrated Mr. Pickwick, 
who cannot conceal his disgust at the 
duplicity of his lawyer, who actually 
saluted Sergeant Busfuz, and “asked 
him how he did.” The sick man thinks 
I have bought him with a price ; he is 
mine. It is not his skill, though he 
should have spent years in acquiring 
it~it is not his talent, though it should 
be pre-eminent—it is not his quickness 
and manual dexterity, though both be 
conspicuous. No—these I must have 
—but also I claim his sympathy for 
my suffering—his patience for my tedi- 
ousness—his interest in my egotism. 
In a word, he is mine, hand and foot, 
to weep over my woes, to lament over 
my misfortunes, to comfort my weari- 
ness ; and, worse than all, to enter into 
the ten thousand absurd and foolish 
suggestions which sickness and cre- 
dulity fabricate, till the happy hour 
arrives for both, and the patient is 
pronounced cured, and the medical 
slave is manumitted. If this be sup- 
posed a strong view of the case, 
ask any of your medical friends if it 
be not a true one. We do not denv 
that the picture has a reverse. The 
warmest friendship, the most enduring 
gratitude, are in many cases the result 
of a medical man’s intimacies; and we 
should say, no physician has ever gone 
through life, without feeling that to the 
exercise of his calling, he is indebted 
for the strongest and most lasting at- 
tachments he has found in the world. 

The chapter on medical poets is of 
necessity a short one. Goldsmith’s 
name alone stands conspicuous ; for 
though Garth and Darwin have their 
beauties, yet we should never think of 
associating their names with those 
whose memories are linked to immortal 
verse. 


« The man who can bring to the study 
of medicine a mind, patient and un- 
wearied in the search after phenomena, 
and a disposition not to generalize too 
hastily, is likely to prove himself a suc- 
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cessful practitioner; but he, whose poetic 
and active imagination compels him to 
arrive at premature conclusions, after an 
insufficient consideration of data, is likely 
to be the very reverse of successful, when 
summoned to the bed-side of a patient. 

“ The poet is engaged in tracing re- 
semblances between objects; and he who 
is engaged in the exercise of his judg- 
ment, in the search after truth, is mainly 
employed in discovering differences, in 
separating error from truth, and what is 
false from what is meretricious. 

“ Considered, then, as a question of 
organization, the man with a highly poetic 
temperament is not the best calculated 
to shine as a medical philosopher. On 
the same principle Locke maintains that 
a person with highly developed powers of 
wit, must necessarily be defective in 
judgment. The physiological explana- 
tion of the fact is this—one mental faculty 
is exercised to excess, and that energy 
which ought to be more generally dis- 
tributed through the brain, the material 
instrument of mind, is concentrated to 
one portion of the sentient organ.” 


However the absorbing duties of a 
severe profession may accord with the 
distractions of lighter literature, they 
certainly but ill admit of any devotion 
to the muses who accept no divided 
allegiance. Hence it is that the 
medical men who have written poetry 
are much less remembered as physi- 
cians than poets, even though in the 
latter walk their success may not have 
been pre-eminent. The observations 
upon quackery we shall not discuss. 
The chapter on a similar subject by 
Millingen, in his “Curiosities of Medical 
Experience,” is much more full, and 
contains an interesting account of that 
arch-humbug, homeeopathy, of which 
our present author knows actually 
nothing. In the same way we should 
pass over the chapter which follows, 
entitled “ How to get a Practice,” were 
it not that our attention was particu- 
larly directed to it by an observation 
in the preface—* This chapter must be 
read in the spirit in which it is written, 
It is a satire,’ &c. Acting upon the in- 
junction, we read the chapter through ; 
but not feeling that the spirit moved 
us, we re-read it, hoping at length that 
some light might break upon our be- 
nighted imagination, and enable us to 
see where all around was “dark as 
Erebus ;” but still we could perceive 
nothing, save that the author, follow- 
ing up the early error of his volume, 
persists in asserting that true know- 
edge and accurate information on the 
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subject of his profession is a very inferior 
passport to the world’s favour when 
compared with trick, intrigue, and 
dishonesty. This we deny—utterly, 
jlainly deny. We repeat what we 
Lae already said upon this subject— 
that instances do exist where inferior 
men have succeeded, aided by a happy 
conjunction of circumstances, arising 
from accidental acquaintance, powerful 
connection, or great talents in other 
walks. But such, after all, are the 
drops in the ocean—and never are, 
never can be in the ordinary train of 
events, We assert that “ Tue Great 
NAMES IN EVERY GREAT CITY IN 
EvROPE ARE THOSE OF THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED PROFESSORS OF THIS 
art.” We do not mean that no 
others are worthy of enjoying repu- 
tation and rank, but that they who 
stand prominently forward before the 
ublic, as acknowledged favourites, are, 
in every case, worthy the fame they 
enjoy, and have based the proud posi- 
tion they occupy upon a very different 
foundation from the charlatanism and 
knavery alluded to by our author. 

If the chapter be a satire, then we 
can only say of it, as our illustrious 
countryman Tom Steel remarked of a 
stranger, who for some months in- 
habited his native city of Ennis, and 
was suspected by the curious of the 
neighbourhood to be a lord in disguise 
—* If so,” quoth Tom, “he is the best 
disguised lord I ever met with.” So 
say we of this chapter. So far from 
ridiculing the ridiculous pretensions it 
advances as passports to success, it ap- 
pears not only to sanction but advise 
them. 


« A physician should never affect igno- 
rance of the cause of a complaint; he 
should place it in the pancreas, or pineal 
gland, if he has no other local habitation 
ready at the moment. He must also be 
always ready with an answer to every 
question that a lady puts to him; the 
chance is, that she will be satisfied with 
it; he must not care whether there be, 
or be not, a possible solution of it. A 
lady once asked her apothecary from 
what substance castor-oil was made ; he, 
(more au-fait with the slang of the ring 
than with the science of botany, a hat 
or beaver being by the fancy termed a 
castor,) unembarrassed, said that it was 
made from the beaver! The lady was 
satisfied, and, no doubt, considered her 
medical adviser a quick and sensible gen- 
tleman. A patient was one day very 
anxious to know how long she should 


be ill; ‘ Madam,’ replied the physician, 


‘that depends upon the duration of the 
disease.” ‘I am much obliged to you, 
doctor, for your information,’ was the 
patient’s wise answer. Never readily 
acquiesce in anything your patient or the 
nurse should say. Old women are ex. 
tremely fond of putting puzzling ques. 
tions to the doctor; and, if he be not 
able or willing to explain the modus 
operandi of the medicines he may be 
exhibiting, or the nature of the ailment 
under which his patient may be labour. 
ing, ten to one but that the nurse at- 
tempts a solution of the mystery. ‘My 
doctor,’ we recollect hearing an elderly 
lady observe, ‘always assents to what- 
ever I say: I think he must be a great 
fool.’ A physician should never omit 
to take his fee, unless he makes a prac- 
tice of refusing the fees of clergymen; 
it is astonishing how the aurum solidum 
quickens his faculties. It is the laudable 
practice of many physicians of the present 
day to refuse fees while attending medical 
men. A celebrated Bath physician, upon 
not finding himself better for his own 
prescriptions, said, laughingly, to a friend 
one day, ‘Come, I think I will give 
myself a fee; I am sure I shall do better 
then.’ The doctor put his hand with 
great solemnity into his pocket, and 
passed over a guinea to the other, This 
had the desired effect. The same physi- 
cian, on receiving the last fee he took in 
this world, a few days before his death, 
said, holding it up with streaming eyes 
to a friend who was near him, ‘ Ultimus 
Romanorum, my good friend,’ 

«“ Once having obtained ‘a name,’ the 
medical practitioner, unless very deficient 
in a knowledge of his profession, may set 
the whole world at defiance. The very 
circumstance of his being engaged in ex- 
tensive practice, will render him more 
qualified to discharge the duties which 
devolve upon hin— 


* Give ev'n a dunce the employment he desires, 

And he soon finds the talent it requires; 

A business, with an income at its heels, 

Furnishes always oil for its own wheels.’ 
Cowper.” 


We do not really know whether to 
express more disgust at the vulgarity 
or pity for the total ignorance of the 
following :— 


“Tt is a very fortunate circumstance 
for a physician to have a wife with 
powers of speech equal to that said to 
have been possessed by Alexander the 
Great. If she calls at a house to make 
a visit of ceremony or friendship, she 
must enlarge on her husband's numerous 
engagements, and superior abilities, This 
species of manguvering is frequently suc- 
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cessful in large watering-places, where 
invalids resort for change of air and 


The chapter concludes with an as- 
surance, that “no man of a properly 
constituted mind, could possibly have 
recourse to such illegitimate means of 
advancing himself in the world.” 

Here, then, at last, is the “one 
satiric touch,” or at least that which 
gives the whole character of satire to 
the mene farrago of nonsense. 
Might it not have been as well, under 
all circumstances, to have omitted the 
enumeration of the arts which are 
deemed unworthy and unbecoming ; 
or was it judged a skilful legislation 
to enumerate all the possible offences 
in the statute book, gilding them at the 
time with every plausible pretext, and 
finally observe, hee shalt not do this. 
But we forget, “this chapter is a 
satire’—so be it then, and such is not, 
therefore, the Tale of a Tub, nor 
Gulliver's Travels—* and must be read 
in the spirit in which it is written.” 
Now this is really too hard a condi- 
tion, and, considering how patiently we 
have endured all hitherto, a rather 
unfair demand upon our dulness, which 
may not prove as inexhaustible as re- 
quired. 

The second volume opens with an 
account of the Old College of Physici- 
ans, founded by Linacre in 1578. 


«Prior to that event, the state of 
medical science was very low in England. 
It was only remarkable for ingenious 
hypothesis, unsupported by the evidence 
of facts, and for a credulous faith in 
astrological influence, equally. visionary. 
The sweating sickness raged in London 
with great violence previous to the year 
1518. The infected died within three 
hours after the appearance of the disease, 
and no effectual remedy was discovered. 
The administration of justice was sus- 
pended during its continuance, and the 
court removed from place to place with 
ee and fear. 

“ Half the people in some parts of the 
country were swept away, and the prin- 
cipal trade carried on was in coffins and 
shrouds ; but even that, in the progress 
the plague, was generally abandoned. In 
London, vast sepulchral pits were pre- 
pared every morning, into which the 
victims were thrown promiscuously, The 
only sounds in the city during the day, 
were the doleful monotony of unceasing 
knells, and the lamentations of the tainted, 
deserted by their friends, crying from the 
Windows to the passengers to pray for 
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them. The door of almost every house 
was marked with a red cross, the sign 
that the destroying angel had been there ; 
and all night, as the loaded wheels of the 
death-waggons rolled along, a continual 
cry was heard of ‘ Bring out your dead.’ 
To discover a remedy, or some mode of 
averting the recurrence of this terrible 
calamity, the kimg, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Linacre, was induced to establish the 
College of Physicians: among others 
mentioned in the charter, as the advisers 
of this beneficial institution, Cardinal 
Wolsey’s name is particularly mentioned.” 


This portion of the work contains 
some very interesting biographical 
detail, and much curious anecdote. 


The following is from Nichol’s Recol- 
lections of George II. :— 


“ Walpole says, that Lady Sandon’s 
influence over Queen Caroline arose from 
her being possessed of the secret of her 
majesty’s being afflicted with hernia um- 
bilicus, This, from motives of delicacy, 
she had communicated to the mistress of 
the robes, Lady Sandon: she was even 
so imprudent as to conceal her disease 
from the medical men, who treated her 
for gout of the stomach. When the 
danger became imminent, concealment 
was impossible, 

“ Dr. Sands, an accoucheur, suggested 
that a cure might be effected by the 
injection of warm water. Dr. Mead 
entered a most positive protest against 
the experiment. Sir Edward Hulse was 
the only court physician who approved 
of the operation. At the time when 
the operation was performed, every wish 
to keep her majesty’s malady a secret 
must have been abandoned; for the 
courtiers, both male and female, were 
assembled in the anti-chamber, waiting 
anxiously the event. 

“ The intestine was burst in the opera- 
tion, and Dr. Sands and Sir Edward 
Hulse saw that the Queen must inevitably 
die of a mortification within a few hours, 
The only question which then remained 
for the two physicians to consider was, 
how they might get out of the palace 
before the unfortunate issue was known. 
They determined to say that the opera- 
tion had succeeded. As soon as the two 
physicians came out of the Queen’s 
chamber, and announced their success, 
the old Duke of Newcastle, who was 
among those who waited in the anti- 
chamber, ran up to Dr. Sands and 
hugged him, exclaiming, * You dear 
creature, the nation can never sufficiently 
reward you for having saved the life of 
the most valuable woman in the world!’ 
The doctor struggled to get away, ap- 
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rehensive that some of the ladies, who 

ad gone in to the queen after the phy- 
sicians had left her, might come out and 
disclose the truth.” 


The account of Fothergill is well 
written, and most interesting. 


“ Dr. Fothergill commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession in 1740, in a house 
situated in White-heart Court, Lombard- 
street, where he continued the greater 
= of his life, and acquired and estab- 
ished both his fame and fortune. 

“Dr. Fothergill was as distinguished 
for his charity, as for his medical skill. 
A physician of eminence, who had long 
been on a friendly footing with him, 
being under difficulties, and having a 
wife and several children to support, 
mentioned his distress to him, when, to 
his great satisfaction, Dr, Fothergill pre- 
sented him with a draft upon his banker 
for £1000. Since his death it appears 
from his memoranda, that for the last 
twenty-five years his fees averaged £6700 
per annum. Fothergill entertained high 
notions respecting the dignity of the pro- 
fession he followed. Nothing (says Dr. 
Lettsom) hurt his feelings more, than an 
estimate of the medical profession, formed 
upon lucrative advantages. He was ever 
averse to speak of his pecuniary emolu- 
ments, ‘My only wish,’ he declared, 
‘was to do what little business might 
fall to my share, as well as possible, and 
to banish all thoughts of practising physic 
as a money-getting trade, with the same 
solicitude as I would the suggestions of 
vice or intemperance.’ Ina letter written 
several years afterwards, when he was 
in the receipt of a large professional in- 
come, he writes, ‘I endeavour to follow 
my business, because it is my duty, rather 
than my interest; the last is inseparable 

JSrom a just discharge of duty; but I have 

ever wished to look at the profits in the 
last place, and this wish has attended me 
ever since my beginning.’ Again, he 
says, ‘I wished most fervently, and I 
endeavour after it still, to do the business 
that occurred, with all the diligence I 
could, as a present duty, and endeavoured 
to repress any rising idea of its conse- 
quences—such a circumscribed unaspiring 
temper of mind, doing every thing with 
diligence, humility, and as in the sight of 
the God of healing, frees the mind from 
much unavailing distress and consequen- 
tial disappointment.’ 

«“ We have already stated that charity 
was a predominant feature in. Dr. Fother- 
gill’s character. It is stated that during 
the summer he retired to Lea Hall, in 
Cheshire. He devoted one day in every 
week to attendance at Middlewich, the 


nearest market town, and gave his gra. 
tuitous advice to the poor. He assisted 
the clergy, not merely with his advice, 
but, on numerous occasions with his 
purse. On one occasion he was reproved 
by a friend for his refusal of a fee from 
a person who had attained a high rank in 
the church. ‘I had rather (replied the 
doctor) return the fee of a gentleman 
whose rank Iam not perfectly acquainted 
with, than run the risk of taking it from 
a man who ought, perhaps, to be the 
object of my bounty.” When he paid his 
last visit to patients in decayed circum. 
stances, it was not unusual with him, 
under the appearance of feeling the pulse, 
to slip into their hand a sum of money, or 
a bank-note. In one instance this mode 
of donation is said to have conveyed 
£150. To the modest or proud poverty 
which shuns the light of observation, he 
was the delicate and zealous visitor; in 
order to preclude the necessity of acknow- 
ledgment, which is often painful to such 
minds, he would endeavour to invent 
some motive for his bounty, and hence 
afford to the receiver the pretensions of a 
claim, while the liberal donor appeared to 
be only discharging a debt.” 


The character given of this eminent 
physician by Cuming is very beautiful. 


« He possessed a greater purity of man- 
ners, more self-government, and a more 
absolute command of his passions than 
any man I ever knew, who was constantly 
engaged in business, and a continued in- 
tercourse with the world. After saying 
thus much, I may be allowed to remark, 
that there was in his manner a perpendi- 
cularity, a certain formality, and solemnity, 
which checked, in some measure, the ap- 
proach of strangers. He generally wore, 
indeed, on his countenance a smile—it 
was a smile of benignity and philanthropy, 
and to his patients it was a hope-inspiring 
smile, 


* Seldom he laugh’d, and laugh'd in suck a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be mov'd to laugh at any thing.’ 


« But all this I attribute to his having 
been initiated from his birth, and educated 
in the most rigid maxims of the religious 
society to which he belonged, of the pro- 
priety of which he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, and most strictly tenacious. Had 
he been a member of any other re- 
ligious sect, this formality in his man- 
ner would not have appeared, the be- 
nevolence of his heart would have 
unfurled his features, relaxed them 
into a careless cordiality of aspect, and 
softened the rigour of austere virtues, 
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No man, I believe, that mixed with the 
world ever passed through life with fewer 
relaxations from duty, for the enjoyment 
of what is usually denominated pleasure. 
Icould have wished him to have been 
Jess tenacious of some discriminating pecu- 
liarities, which in my opinivn are indif- 
ferent; but he possessed a great degree 
of self-diffidence.” 


How strikingly do these few but 
graphic traits remind us of one who 
some time since passed away from 
amongst us, and who more than his 
equal in_ professional eminence re- 
sembled Fothergill most remarkably in 
temper and deportment. 

In the chapter on literary and scien- 
tific medical men, we have the neglect 
with which the scientific members of 
the profession have been ever treated, 
well and ably put forward. 


«It is lamentable to think how little 
encouragement is offered to medical men, 
in this country, to pursue with ardour 
their researches into the dominions of 
science. 

“In England the members of the 
medical profession are compelled to devote 
nearly the whole of their attention to the 
practical part of medicine. Very few men 
commence the study of physic with a view 
of attempting to enlarge its scientific 
boundaries. Lucrative practice is the 
natural and great aim of most who enter 
the profession. A distinguished writer 
has observed, ‘ That the profession of 
medicine labours under peculiar disad- 
vautages, The very multiplication of the 
opportunities of knowledge, so harasses 
and fatigues the feelings by the practice 
of the art, as often to afford little leisure 
or inclination to cultivate and extend the 
science.’ 

“ Again, it must be borne in mind 
that the arts which, from the constitution 
of society, are deemed necessary for getting 
into practice, are totally at variance with 
the spirit of inquiry which would tend to 
promote the interests of medicine ; whilst 
those who disdain these arts have no alter- 
native, but must either enrol themselves 
in the already over-stocked rauks of me- 
dical teachers, or abandon the list alto- 
—. This was the case with the late 

r. Wollaston, whose splendid talents 
were lost to medicine, because he could 
find no abiding place in it, suited to the 
peculiarities of his genius, disposition, and 
circumstances. He wanted bread in early 
life, and would gladly have entered upon 
the regular career of his profession, 
could he have done so by fair aud hon- 
ourable, straight-forward, and unbend- 
ing methods; but he met with repeated 
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disappointments, which filled him with 
disgust, and induced him to form an un- 
alterable resolution never to prescribe 
more. His attention was thenceforth 
turned wholly to natural science, for- 
saking what might then have been sup- 
posed a far more likely road to wealth, 
than that in which he amassed an ample 
fortune; nor was the case very different 
with the late Dr. Young, the most pro- 
found scholar and philosopher of the age 
in which we live, It is known that with 
all his indefatigable industry and zeal in 
the pursuit of knowledge, his means re- 
sulting from his professional practice and 
other sources, did not suffice him; much 
of his valuable time was wasted in anony- 
mous authorship; and it was not until 
within the last ten years of his life that 
he enjoyed any thing like a competence, 
and that in the scanty emoluments af- 
forded him by government as one of the 
secretaries of the Royal Society, and the 
then existing board of longitude. 

“Such being the state of things in 
this country, we need not be surprised at 
Mr. Herschel’s question, when speaking 
of the progress made in the science of 
chemistry by English philosophers : « Who 
can tell us here,’ says he, ‘any thing 
about the sulphosalts? or of the laws of 
isomorphism ? Who among us has veri- 
fied Thenard’s experiments on the oxy- 
genated acids; or Oersted’s and Ber- 
gelius’s on the radicals of the earth; or 
Balard’s and Serullas’ on the combina- 
tions of brome 2’ . ° . 

«They manage these things better in 
France. In that country the sciences 
and scientific men are encouraged and 
made comfortable: liberal allowance is 
provided for every member of the acade- 
mies; and it is calculated that not less 
than one hundred thousands pounds is 
annually expended in pensions to men of 
science, of whose services, in various 
ways, ministers avail themselves. In 
France, titles of nobility and crowns of 
honour and merit are abundantly bes- 
towed, and with the happiest effect. The 
late Dupuytren had the; dignity of baron 
conferred upon him ; and the same honour 
was paid to Larrey. The present king 
conferred the legion of honour upon Biett, 
Lallemand, Andral, and Chomel; thus 
demonstrating at once his respect for the 
science, and the professors of medicine.” 


So truly is this the case, that were 
it not an invidious task, we could cite 
the names of men, discoverers in the 
highest walks of those sciences upon 
which the healing art is founded, pur- 
suing with toil and labour, and at con- 
siderable cost, the objects of their 
study, and deriving less of reward 
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either in fame or money than a third 
rate country practitioner or a town 
apothecary. The public, you will say, 
have no way either of testing the 
abilities, or rewarding the talents of 
this class of men, ‘True, perfectly 
true; but the government has—and 
not only has the power, but it is a 
part of its duty—a duty that is gladly 
and proudly exercised in every country 
of the continent. Look at the profes- 
sorships nobly endowed in France ; 
Jook at the rewards conferred upon 
Blumenbach, Meckel, Tiedemann, 
Graéfe, Langanbeck, and others in Ger- 
many. The man who abroad devotes his 
time and talents to the laborious pursuit 
of science in his cabinet, in preference 
to the more healthful and inspiriting 
duties of a practising physician, is not, 
by adopting the severer career, ne- 
glecting the more profitable. His 
government is able and willing to re- 
ward his services, and they never go 
unrequited. Not so with us, for all 
the benefits to accrue to one’s children, 
and all the worldly advantages and 
consideration to one’s self, better far 
to be the humblest apothecary that 
ever bestrode a ten pound hackney, 
“arising for his half-crown fee,” than 
the enlightened discoverer of a subtle 
analysis or the inventor of a remedy 
which may confer lasting blessings 
upon mankind. 

The remaining portion of the work 
is for the most part occupied by short 
biographical sketches of eminent living 
physicians and surgeons— many of 
them sufficiently interesting, and all 
written in a fair and candid spirit, 
equally removed from any attempt at 
unveiling the decorum of private life, 
or any evidence of gratifying indivi- 
dual preferences. Having trespassed 
so far already in these remarks, we 
shall only select one sketch for our 
extract, and that rather from the un- 
happy share of public attention and 
notoriety to which the individual has 
been for some time past exposed, 
than from any intrinsic merits he may 
lay claim to :— 


“Sir James Clark enjoys the high 
honour of being principal physician to 
Queen Victoria, This eminent man is 
the son of a highly respectable gentleman 
who farmed a large estate in the county 
of Banffshire, where the subject of this 
sketch was born. After receiving the 
elements of education in his native town, 
Sir James was sent to Edinburgh, where 


he studied under the first medical profes. 


sors attached to that celebrated school of 
medicine. He was remarkable, during 
his residence in this city, for his assiduity, 
and the unremitting attention which he 
paid to the medical classes; and the ad- 
vancement he made in a knowledge of 
his profession did credit to his indust 
and talent, After graduating, he ob. 
tained the appointment of travelling phy- 
sician to a nobleman, with whom he, in 
the year 1817, visited different parts of 
the continent, and finally, in 1819, settled 
at Rome. It was during his early resi- 
dence there, that he manifested that great 
skill in the treatment of consumptive 
diseases, which has rendered his name so 
justly eminent as a ‘lung doctor.’ He 
brought himself into notice by his having 
cured several cases of pulmonary disease, 
which had baffled the skill of the faculty 
resident in England, and he ‘was conse- 
quently consulted by numerous patients, 
who had resorted to Italy in the hope 
of being benefitted by its salubrious 
climate and change of air. In a short 
period Sir J. Clark, then Dr. Clark, 
ecame so eminent for his success in 
the management of these cases, that 
many patients, particularly among the 
English nobility, visited then for the 
purpose of placing themselves under his 
professional care. In consequence of his 
unparalleled success in curing consump- 
tion, and other affections of the lungs, 
many of the most distinguished of the 
English nobility and gentry, signed a 
requisition requesting Sir James to leave 
Rome, where he was occupied in large 
practice, and to settle in London; pro- 
mising, if he complied with their wishes, 
to do their utmost to bring him into im- 
mediate practice. Urged by their solici- 
tations, he was induced, much against his 
own feelings, and the expressed wishes of 
a numerous class of patients, y whom 
he was much beloved, to start for Eng- 
land ; and having arrived in this country, 
he commenced practice in London, relying 
upon the support of those who had in- 
duced him to embark in the career of a 
London physician. ° ° erate 
* Prior to the demise of the late king, 
Sir J. Clark was physician to the Duchess 
of Kent. When the Princess Victoria 
ascended the throne, Sir J, Clark was 
requested by her majesty to make out a 
list of the physicians and surgeons, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary to the court, and 
submit it to her for approval. He ac- 
cordingly obeyed the command of her 
majesty. Though Sir H. Halford had 
been principal physician to William 1V., 
and was Lord Melbourne's private phy- 
sician, his name stood second or third on 
the list; and Sir J. Clark, because of 
his professional connection with the 
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Duchess of Kent, thought himself jus- 
tified in placing his own name first. : Sir 
H. Halford considering, from the position 
which he had held for so long a time in 
the medical profession, as well as from 
the circumstance of his being President 
of the College of Physicians, that he was 
fully entitled to be nominated as the 
queen’s principal physician, had an inter- 
view with Lord Melbourne on the sub- 
ject, who promised to mention the matter 
to her majesty, as well as to Sir James 
Clark. He accordingly did so, and Sir 
J. Clark’s reply was, that he had no per- 
sonal feeling in the matter—that he had 
a high respect for Sir H. Halford’s 
eminent professional talents, and he had 
no objection to his name being placed at 
the head of the list, and if that was 

d to, his name should stand at the 
bottom. The subject was brought under 
the notice of her majesty, both by the 
prime minister and by Sir J, Clark; and 
the queen expressed her resolute deter- 
mination to have her wishes complied 
with, She observed, ‘As I am now 
queen, I expect that my views and pri- 
vate feelings should be consulted. Sir J. 
Clark has always been my physician, and 
shall remain so, in spite of every opposi- 
tion, from whatever quarter it may origi- 
nate.’ 

«“ Finding that it was useless further 
to oppose the queen, Sir H. Halford 
withdrew his claim— Lord Melbourne 
bowed submission to the royal mandate 
and Sir J. Clark was officially gazetted 
as the principal physician to the court. 

« The late painful transaction connected 
with Lady Flora Hastings, has brought 
Sir James Clark’s name prominently be- 
fore the public, he having been much 
censured for the part which he has been 
represented to have taken in that delicate 
business. It is not our intention to vin- 
dicate the course which her majesty, and 
those connected with her, thought proper 
to adopt with reference to the lady in 
question ; but we do think that the public, 
and particularly the press, has been a 
little too precipitate in passing judgment 
on the Queen's physician. The state- 
ment already published, it must be re- 
membered, is but of an ex parte nature, 
and should consequently be viewed with 
suspicion. That Lady Flora has clearly 
and nobly vindicated her character can- 
not for one moment be questioned. The 
breath of calumny cannot affect her in 
the estimation of her family, her friends, 
or the public, whatever painful emotions 
the cireumstance alluded to may excite 
in her own mind. 

* Suspicions of a singular nature were 
afloat in the palace for some time before 
any communication was made te Sir J, 


Clark, When he was requested to notice 
the circumstance, he properly cautioned 
the parties to be guarded in what they 
said, as there were many diseases produc- 
tive of such appearances, which were 
calculated to mislead those unacquainted 
with medical matters. When the subject 
was mentioned to her majesty, she con- 
sidered that it was incumbent on her to 
notice it; and accordingly commanded 
Sir James Clark to communicate to Lady 
Flora her majesty’s suspicion that she 
had been—to use the Queen’s own lan- 
guage— privately married.’ Lady Flora 
indignantly repelled the insinuation she 
at once saw was conveyed in such courtly 
phraseology; and the result of the in- 
delicate investigation that ensued, proved 
the utter groundlessness of the report 
which gave rise to her majesty’s sur- 
mise. The particulars of this unplea- 
sant affair have acquired a_ publicity 
which, for the sake of all parties, it would 
have been more discreet to have sup- 
pressed; and to which we should not 
here allude, were it not to express our 
opinion that no blame can be justly 
imputed to Sir J. Clark for the part he 
took in the transaction; and, had it not 
been his anxious wish to avoid doing any 
thing to compromise the queen, he would, 
long ere this, have vindicated himself from 
the aspersions levelled against his cha- 
racter.” 


Had the writer of these volumes 
confined himself to a strictly biographi- 
cal notice of the Court Physician, we 
should certainly have passed him by 
as we have done other and better men, 
in this chapter, but having, as he has 
done, ventured upon something like a 
defence of Sir James Clarke’s conduct 
in the “late disgraceful affair,” we 
cannot permit ourselves, by treating it 
with a. to appear to concur in 
any of the observations made upon this 
business, “Save me from my friends,” 
might well be Sir James’ exclamation 
on reading it, for, even his own unfortu- 
nate attempt at exculpation included, 
a more miserable defence could searcel 
be conceived, In his zeal for his friend, 
he has unfortunately proved too much ; 
far more indeed than poor Sir James 
himself could ever have dreamed of. 
“When he was requested to notice 
the circumstance”—that of Lady Flora’s 
increased size—“ he very properly cau- 
tioned the parties to be guarded in what 
they said, as there were many diseases 
productive of such appearances which 
were calculated to mislead those un- 
acquainted with medical matters.” 
Now this is the very thing Sir James 
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Clarke did not do. Not only did he 
omit this very plain and palpable line 
of duty, but he absolutely adopted its 
opposite, assuming all the suppositions 
of the “ ladies” as true, and totally for- 
getting that “there were many diseases 
productive of such appearances as are 
calculated to mislead those unacquaint- 
ed with medical matters,” he took, 
most philosophically, the very least 
probable view of his patient's case ; the 
one least supported by symptoms, the 
most repugnant to the well known cha- 
racter of Lady Flora, and finally, that 
which to a man of honour and charac- 
ter would only occur when every other 
possible supposition had been carefully 
canvassed und rejected. 

The fatal dilemma that presses upon 
Sir James has no outlet of escape : 
Either that, as a medical man, he be- 
traved gross ignorance of his art, in 
rashly assuming as certain, a most dubi- 
ous and difficult case, or what we sus- 
pect he would be very far from prefer- 
ring, that knowing the real state of mat- 
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ters he pandered to the base and un- 
manly scandals that were propagated in 
the palace to gratify the lovers of mis. 
chiefand court intrigue,and now thatthe 
matter is over, attempts a lame and mi. 
serable defence—it being “his anxious 
wish”—we quote the words of the 
volume before us—“to avoid doing 
anything to compromise the Queen, or 
he would, long ere this, have vindicated 
himself from the aspersions levelled 
against his character.” 

Call you this backing your friends ? 
Of ourselves we can only say, that we 
should prefer any neglect, any indif. 
ference, any lukewarmness, almost any 
enmity itself, to the cruel infliction of 
such friendship. 

We have done—* Physic and Phy- 
sicians” so attractive to us from its title, 
has sadly disappointed our expectations; 
and we can only say, that however 
thankful for the intention of the author, 
we have much to regret in the manner 
of his volumes. 


(a er 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER,. 


CHAP, 


Ir was late upon the following day 
ere I awoke from the long deep sleep 
that closed my labours in Strasbourg. 
In the confusion of my waking thoughts, 
limagined myself still before a crowded 
and enthusiastic audience—the glare of 
the foot-lights—the crash of the or- 
chestra—the shouts of “ 7 Auteur,” 
“T’Auteur,” were all before me, and 
so completely possessed me, that, as 
the waiter entered with hot water, I 
could not resist the impulse to pull off 
my night-cap with one hand, and press 
the other to my heart in the usual 
theatrical style of acknowledgments 
for a most flattering reception. The 
startled look of the poor fellow, as he 
neared the door to escape, roused me 
from my hallucination, and awakened 
me to the conviction that the suspicion 
of lunacy might be a still heavier in- 
fliction than the personation of Mon- 
sieur Meerberger. 

With thoughts of this nature, I 
assumed my steadiest demeanour— 
ordered my breukfast in the most 
orthodox fashion—eat it like a man 
in his senses; and when I threw my- 
self back in the wicker conveniency 
they called a caleche, and bade adieu 
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to Kehl, the whole fraternity of the 
inn would have given me a certificate 
of sanity before any court in Europe, 
“ Now for Munich,” said I, as we 
rattled along down the steep street of 
the little town. “Now for Munich, 
with all the speed that first of post- 
masters and slowest of men, the Prince 
of Tour and Taxes, will afford us.” 
The future engrossed all my thoughts 
—and puzzling as my late adventures 
had been to account for, I never fora 
moment reverted to the past. “Is 
she to be mine?” was the ever-rising 
eaten in my mind. The thousand 
ifficulties that had crossed my path 
might long since have terminated a 
pursuit where there was so little of 
romise, did I not cherish the idea 
in my heart that I was fated to succeed, 
Sheridan answered the ribald sneers 
of his first auditory, by saying, “ Laugh 
on; but I have it in me, and by —— 
it shall come out.” So J whispered to 
myself—Go on, Harry. Luck has been 
hitherto against you, it is true; but 
you have yet one throw of the dice, 
and something seems to say, a fortu- 
nate one in store; and, if so——but 
I cannot trust myself with such antict- 
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tions. I am well aware how little 
the world sympathises with the man 
whose fortunes are the sport of his 
temperament—that April-day frame of 
mind is ever the jest and scoff of those 
hardier and sterner natures, who, if 
never overjoyed by success, are never 
much depressed by failure. That I 
have been cast in the former mould, 
these Confessions have, alas! plainly 
proved ; but that I regret it, I fear 
also, for my character for sound judg- 
ment, I must answer “ No.” 


“ Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying, 

Than be blest with light, and sce 
That light for ever flying,” 


js, doubtless, very pretty poetry, but 
very poor philosophy. For myself— 
and some glimpses of sunshine this 
fair world has afforded me, fleeting 
and passing enough, in all conscience 
—and yet I am not so ungrateful 
as to repine at my happiness, because 
it was not permanent—as I am thankful 
for those bright hours of “ Love’s young 
dream,” which, if nothing more, are 
at least delightful souvenirs. They 
form the golden thread in the tangled 
web of our existence, ever appearing 
amid the darker surface around, and 
throwing a fair halo of brilliancy on 
what, without it, were cold, bleak, and 
barren. No, no— 


“ The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes,” 


were it twice as fleeting—as it is ten 
times more brilliant—than the forked 
lightning, irradiates the dark gloom 
within us for many a long day after it 
has ceased to shine upon us. As in 
boyhood it is the humanizing influence 
that tempers the fierce and unruly pas- 
sions of our nature, so in mauhood it 
forms the goal to which all our better 
and higher aspirations tend, telling us 
there is something more worthy than 
gold, and a more lofty pinnacle of 
ambition than the praise and envy of 
our fellow-men; and we may rest as- 
sured, that when this feeling dies within 
us, that all the ideal of life dies with it, 
and nothing remains save the dull reality 
of our daily cares and occupations. 
“I have lived and have loved,” saith 
Schiller ; and if it were not that there 
seems some tautology in the phrase, I 
should say, such is my own motto. If 
Lady Jane but prove true—if I have 
really succeeded—if in a word 





But why speculate upon such chances? 
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what pretensions have I ?—what rea- 
sons to look for such a prize? Alas! 
and alas! were I to catechise myself 
too closely, I fear that my horse's heads 
would face towards Calais, and that I 
should turn my back upon the only 
prospect of happiness I can picture 
to myself in this world. In reflections 
such as these, the hours rolled over, 
and it was already late at night when we 
reached the little village of Merchem. 
While fresh horses were being got 
ready, I seized the occasion to partake 
of the table @hote supper of the inn, 
at the door of which the dilligence was 
drawn up. Aroud the long, and not 
over-scrupulously clean table, sat the 
usual assemblage of a German “ Eilwa- 
gen”—smoking, dressing salad, knitting, 
and occasionally picking their teeth with 
their forks, until the soup should make 
its appearance. Taking my place amid 
this motly assemblage of mustachioed 
shopkeepers and voluminously-petti- 
coated frows, I sat calculating how lon 
human patience could endure suc 
companionship, when my attention was 
aroused by hearing a person near me 
narrate to his friend the circumstances 
of my debut at Strasbourg, with certain 
marginal notes of his own, that not a 
little surprised me. 

“And so it turned out not to be 
Meerberger, after all,” said the listener, 

“ Of course not,” replied the other, 
* Meerberger’s passport was stolen from 
him in the dilligence by this English 
escroc, and the consequence was, that 
our poor countryman was arrested, the 
other passport being found upon him ; 
while the Englishman, proceeding to 
Strasbourg, took his benefit at the 
opera, and walked away with above 
twelve thousand florins.” 

“Sappermint,” said the other, tossing 
off his beer. “He must have been a 
clever fellow, though, to lead the 
orchestra in the Frane Macons.” 

“That is the most astonishing part 
of all ; for they say in Strasbourg that 
his performance upon the violin was 
far finer than Paganini’s; but there 
seems some secret in it after all; for 
Madame Baptiste swears that he is 
Meerberger ; and in fact the matter is 
far from being cleared _ can it 
be till he is apprehended.” 

“ Which shall not be for some time 
to come,” said I to myself, as, slipping 
noiselessly from the room, I regained 
my “ caleche,” and in ten minutes more 
was proceeding on my iomee- So 
much for correct information, thought 
I. One thing, however, is certain—to 
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the chance interchange of passports I 
owe my safety, with the additional 
satisfaction that my little German ac- 
quaintance is reaping a pleasant retri- 
bution for all his worry and annoyance 
of me in the coupé. 

Only he who has toiled over the 
weary miles of a long journey—exclu- 
sively occupied with one thought—one 
overpowering feeling—can adequately 
commiserate my impatient anxiety as 
the days rolled slowly over on the long 
tiresome road that leads from the 
Rhine to the south .of Germany. 

The morning was breaking on the 
fourth day of my journey, as the tall 
apie of Munich rose to my view, amid 
the dull and arid desert of sand that 
city is placed in. At last! was my 
exclamation, as the postillion tapped 
at the window with his whip, and then 
pointed towards the city. At last! Oh! 
what would be the extacy of my feel- 
ings now, could I exchange the tortur- 
ing anxieties of suspense for the glori- 
ous certainty my heart throbs for ; 
now my journey is nearing its end, to 
see me claim as my own what I now 
barely aspire to, in the sanguine hope 
of a heart that will not despair. But 
cheer up, Harry—it is a noble stake 
you play for, and it is ever the bold 
gambler that wins. Scarcely was this 
reflection made half aloud, when a 
sudden Shock threw me from my seat. 
I fell towards the door, which, burst- 
ing open, launched me out upon the 
road, at the same moment that the 
broken axle-tree of the caleche had up- 
set it on the opposite side, carrying 
one horse along with it, and leaving 
the other, with the postillion on his back, 
kicking and plunging with all his 
might. After assisting the frightened 
fellow to dismount; and having cut the 
traces of the restive animal, I then per- 
ceived that in the meleé I had not 
escaped scatheless. [ could barely 
stand ; and, on passing my hand upon 
my instep, perceived I had sprained 
my ancle in the fall. The day was 
only breaking—no one was in sight— 
80 that after a few minutes’ considera- 
tion, the best thing to do, appeared to 
get the other horse upon his legs, and 
despatching the jostillion to Munich, 
then about three leagues distant, for a 
carriage, wait patiently on the road- 
side for his return. No sooner was the 
resolve made than carried into execu- 
tion ; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour from the moment of the accident, 
I was seated upon the bank, watching 
the retiring figure of the postillion, as 
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he disappeared down a hill on his wa 
to Munich. When the momentary 
burst of impatience was over, I could 
not help congratulating myself that [ 
was so far fortunate in reaching the 
end of my journey ere the mischanece 
befell me. Had it occurred at Stutt. 
gard, I really think that it would have 
half driven me distracted. 

I was not long in my present situa. 
tion till a number of peasants, with 
broad-brimmed hats,and many buttoned 
coats, passed on their way to work, 
They all saluted me respectfully ; but 
although they saw the broken carriage, 
and might well guess at the nature of 
my accident, yet not one ever thought 
of proffering his services, or even in. 
dulging curiosity, by way of inquiry, 
“How thoroughly German,” thought 
I; “these people are the Turks of 
Europe, stupified with tobacco and 
‘starkes bier. They have no thought 
for any thing but themselves and their 
own immediate occupations,” Per. 
ceiving, at length, one whose better dress 
and more intelligent look bespoke a 
rank above the common, I made the 
effort with such “ platt deutsch” as I 
could muster, to ask if there were any 
house near, where I could remain till 
the postillion’s return? and learned, 
greatly to my gratification, that by 
taking the path which led through a 
grove of pine trees near me, I should 
find a chateau ; but who was the pro- 
prietor he knew not; indeed the 
people were only newly come, and he 
believed were foreigners—English he 
thought, Oh, how my heart jumped 
a8 I said, “ can they be the Callonbys? 
are they many in family? are there 
ladies—young ladies among them?” 
He knew not. Having hastily arranged 
with my new friend to watch the car- 
riage till my return, I took the path he 
showed me, and, smarting with pain at 
every step, hurried along as best I 
could towards the chateau. I had 
not walked many minutes, when a 
break in the wood gave me a view of 
the old mansion, and at once dispelled 
the illusion that was momentarily gain- 
ing upon me. “ They could not be 
the Callonbys.”. The house was old ; 
and though it had once been a fine and 
handsome structure, exhibited now 
abundant traces of decay; the rich 
cornices which supported the roof had 
fallen in many places, and lay in frag- 
ments upon the terrace beneath ; the 
portico of the door was half tumbling; 
and the architraves of the windows were 
broken and dismantled ; the tall and 
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once richly ornamented chimneys were 
bereft of all their tracery, and stood 
bolt upright in all their nakedness; 
above the high pitched roof. <A 
straggling jet d’eau was vigorously fight- 
ing its way amid a mass of creeping 
shrubs and luxuriant lichens, that had 
grown around and above a richly carved 
fountain, and fell in a shower of spark- 
ling dew upon the rank grass and tall 
weeds around. The gentle murmur 
was the only sound that broke the still- 
ness of the morning. 

A few deities in lead and stone, 
mutilated and broken, stood like the 
genii loci, guarding the desolation about 
them, where an old, superannuated pea- 
cock, with drooping, ragged tail, was 
the only living thing to be seen. All 
bespoke the wreck of what once was 
great and noble, and all plainly told me 
that such could not be the abode of the 
Callonbys. 

Half doubting that the house were 
inhabited, and half serupling, if so, to 
disturb its inmates from their rest, I 
sat down upon the terrace steps, and 
fell into a fit of musing on the objects 
about. That strange propensity of my 
countrymen to settle down in remote 
and unfrequented spots upon the Con- 
tinent, had never struck me so forcibly ; 
for although unquestionably there were 
evident traces of the former grandeur 
of the place, yet it was a long past 
greatness; and in the dilapidated walls, 
broken stutues, weed-grown walls, and 
dark and tangled pine grove, there 
were more hints for sadness than I 
should willingly surround myself by in 
a residence. The harsh grating of a 
heavy door behind roused me ; I turned 
and beheld an old man in a species of 
tarnished and worm-eaten livery, who, 
holding the door, again gazed at me 
with a mingled expression of fear and 
curiosity. Having briefly explained the 
circumstances which had befallen me, 
and appealed to the broken caleche upon 
the road to corroborate a testimony 
that I perceived needed such aid, the 
old man invited me to enter, saying 
that his master and mistress were not 
risen, but that he would himself give 
me some breakfast, of which by this 
time I stood much in want. The room 
into which I was ushered, corresponded 
well with the exterior of the house, 
It was large, bleak, and ill-furnished— 
the ample, uncurtained windows, the 
cold, white-panelled walls, the un- 
carpeted floor, all giving it an air of 
uninhabitable misery. A few chairs of 
the Louis-quatrize taste, with blue 
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velvet linings, faded and worn,a cracked 
marble table upon legs that once had 
been gilt ; two searcely detectable pore 
traits of a mail-clad hero, and a scarcely 
less formidable fair, with a dove upon 
her wrist, formed the principal articles 
of furniture in the dismal abode, where 
so “triste” and depressing did every 
thing appear, that I half regretted the 
curiosity that had tempted me‘from the 
balmy air and cheerful morning without 
to the gloom and solitude around 
me. 
The old man soon re-appeared with 
a not despicable cup of “ Café noir,” 
and a piece of bread as large as a tea» 
spoon, and used by the Germans pretty 
much in the same way. As the adage 
of the “gift horse” is of tolerably 
general acceptation, I eat and was 
thankful, mingling my acknowledgments 
from time to time with some questions 
about the owners of the mansion, con- 
cerning whom I could not help feeling 
curious. The ancient servitor, how- 
ever, knew little or nothing of those he 
served; his mnaster was the honourable 
baron; but of his name he was igno- 
rant; his mistress was young ; they 
had not been many months there ; they 
knew no one—had no visitors—he had 
heard they were English, but did not 
know it himself; they were “gute 
leute,” “good people,” and that was 
enough for him. How strange did all 
this seem, that two people, young, too, 
should separate themselves from all the 
attractions and pleasures of the world, 
and settle down in the dark and dreary 
solitude, where every association was 
of melancholy, every object a text for 
sad reflections. Lost in these thoughts 
I sat down beside the window, and 
heeded not the old man as he noise- 
lessly left the room. My thoughts ran 
on over the strange phases in which 
life presents itself, and how little, after 
all, external influences have to do with 
that peace of mind whose origin is 
within. The Indian, whose wigwam 
is beside the cataract, heeds not its 
thunders, nor feels its sprays as they 
fall in everlasting dews upon him; the 
Arab of the desert sees no bleakness 
in those never-ending plains, upon 
whose horizon his eye has rested from 
childhood to age; Who knows but 
he who inhabits this lonely dwelling 
may have ouce shone in the gay world, 
mixing in its follies, tasting of its fasci- 
nation; and to think that now—the 
low murmurs of the pine tops, the 
gentle rustle of the water through the 
rank grass, and my own thoughts com- 
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bining, overcame me at length, and I 
slept—how long I know not; but when 
I awoke, certain changes about showed 
me that some length of time had elapsed ; 
a gay wood fire was burning on the 
hearth ; un ample breakfast covered 
the table; and the broad sheet of the 
Times newspaper was negligently re- 
posing in the deep hollow of an arm- 
chair. Before I had well thought 
how to apologise for the cool insouciance 
of my intrusion, the door opened, and 
a tall, well-built man entered ; his 
shooting-jacket and gaiters were evi- 
dence of his English origin, while a 
bushy moustache and most ample 
“ Henri quatre” nearly concealed fea- 
tures that still were not quite unknown 
to me ; he stopped, looked steadily at 
me, placed a hand on either shoulder, 
and calling out, “ Harry—Harry Lor- 
requer, by all that’s glorious!” rushed 
from the room in a transport of laugh- 
ter. 

If my escape from the gallows de- 
pended upon my guessing my friend, 
I should have submitted to the last 
penalty of the law: never was I so 
completely nonplussed. Confound him, 
what does he mean by running away 
in that fashion. It would serve him 
right were I to decamp by one of the 
windows before he comes back ; but, 
hark! some one is approaching. 

“T tell you I cannot be mistaken,” 
said the man’s voice from without. 

“Oh, impossible!” said a lady-like 
accent that seemed not heard by me 
for the first time. 

“Judge for yourself—though cer- 
tainly the last time you saw him may 
confuse your memory a little.” 

“What the devil does he mean by 
that,” said I, as the door opened, and 
a very beautiful young woman came 
forward, who, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, called out— 

“ True, indeed, it is Mr. Lorrequer, 
but he seems to have forgotten me.” 

The eyes, the lips, the tone of the 
voice, were all familiar. What! can it 
be possible? Her companion, who had 
now entered, stood behind her, holding 
his sides with ill-suppressed mirth ; and 
at length called out— 

“ Harry, my boy, you scarcely were 
more discomposed the last morning we 
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parted, when the yellow plush——.” 

“ By Jove it is,” said I, as I sprang 
forward, and seizing my fair friend in 
my arms, saluted upon both cheeks my 
quondam flame, Miss Kamworth, now 
the wife of my old friend Juck Waller, of 
whom I have made due mention in an 
eurly chapter of these Confessions, 

Were I given a muster-roll of my 
acquaintance to say which of them 
might inhabit this deserted mansion, 
Jack Waller would certainly have been 
the last I should have selected---the 
gay, lively, dashing, high-spirited Jack, 
fond of society, dress, equipage, living 
greatly in the world, known to and 
liked by every body, of universal repu- 
tation. Did you want a cavalier to see 
your wife through a crush at the opera, 
a second in a duel, a rider for your 
kicking horse in a stiff steeple-chase, 
a bow-oar for your boat at a rowing. 
match, Jack was your man. Such, 
then, was my surprise at finding him 
here, that although there were many 
things I longed to inquire about, my 
first question was— 

“ And how came you here ?” 

“ Life has its vicissitudes,” replied 
Jack, laughing ; “many stranger things 
have come to pass than my reforma- 
tion. But, first of all, let us think of 
breakfast ; you shall have ample satis- 
faction for ull your curiosity after- 
wards,” 

“Not now, I fear; I am hurrying 
on to Munich,” , 

“Oh! I perceive ; but you are aware 
that your friends are not there.” 

“The Callonbys not at Munich!" 
said I, with a start. 

* No ; they have been at Saltzburgh, 
in the Tyrol, for some weeks; but 
don't fret yourself, they are expected 
to-morrow in time for the court mas- 
querade ; so that until then at least 
you are my guest.” 

Overjoyed at this information, I 
turned my attention towards madame, 
whom I found much improved ; the 
embonpoint of womanhood had still 
farther increased the charms of one 
who had always been handsome ; and 
I could not help acknowledging that 
my friend Jack was warrantable in 
any scheme for securing such a prize. 


CHAP. XLVIII.—JACK WALLER’S STORY, 


Tne day passed quickly over with my anticipated me in my wish to learn 


newly-found friends, whose curiosit 


theirs. 


After an early dinner, how- 


to learn my adventures since we parted, ever, with a fresh log upon the hearth, 
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a crusty flask of red hermitage before 
us, Jack and I found ourselves alone, 
and at liberty to speak freely together. 

«[ scarcely could have expected 
such would be our meeting, Jack,” said 
I, “from the way we last parted.” 

“ Yes, by Jove, Harry ; I believe I 
behaved but shabbily to you in that 
affair; but the ‘Love and War,’ you 
know ; and besides we had a distinct 

reement drawn up between us.” 

« All true ; and after all you are per- 
haps less to blame than my own miser- 
able fortune that lies in wait to entrap 
and disappoint me at every turn in 
life. Tell me, what do you know of 
the Callonbys ?” 

“ Nothing personally ; we have met 
them at dinner ; a visit passed subse- 
quently between us, ‘ et vowa tout ;’ they 
have been scenery hunting, picture 
hunting, and all that sort of thing since 
their arrival, and rarely much in 
Manich ; but how do you stand there ? 
—to be, or not to be—eh ?” 

“That is the very question of all 
others I would fain solve ; and yet am 
in most complete ignorance of all about 
it; but the time approaches which 
must decide all. I have neither tem- 
per nor patience for further contem- 
plation of it ; so here goes ; success to 
the enterprise.” 

“ Or,” said Jack, tossing off his glass 
at the moment, “or, as they would say 
in Treland, ‘your health and inclina- 
tions, if they be virtuous,’” 

* And now, Jack, tell me something 
of your own fortunes since the day 
you passed me in the post-chaise and 
four.” 

“The story is soon told. You re- 
member that when I carried off Mary, 
I had no intention of leaving England 
whatever: my object was, after making 
her ny wife, to open negociations with 
the old colonel, and after the approved 
routine of penitential letters, imploring 
forgiveness, and setting forth happiness 
only wanting his sanction to make it 
heaven itself, to have thrown ourselves 
at his feet, ‘selon /es regles, sobbed, 
blubbered, blew our noses, and dressed 
for dinner, very comfortable inmates of 
that particularly snug residence, ‘ Hy- 
drabad Cottage” Now, Mary, who 
behaved with great courage for a 
couple of days, atter that got low- 
spirited and depressed ; the desertion 
of her futher, as she called it, weighed 
upon her mind, and all my endeavours 
to rally and comfort her were fruitless 
aud unavailing, Each day, however, 
I expected to hear something of, or 
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from the colonel, that would put an 
end to this feeling of suspense ; but no 
—three weeks rolled on, and although [ 
took care that he knew of our address, 
we never received any communication, 
You are aware that when I married, 
I knew Mary had, or was to have, a 
large fortune ; und that I myself had 
not more than enough in the world to 
pay the common expenses of our wed- 
ding tour. My calculation was this— 
the reconciliation will possibly, what 
with delays of post, distance, and de- 
liberation, take a month—say, five 
weeks—now, at forty pounds per 
week, that makes exactly two hun- 
dred pounds—such being the precise 
limit of my exchequer, when, blessed 
with a wife, a man, and a maid, three 
imperials, a cap-case, and a poodle, I 
arrived at ‘ The Royal Hotel,’ in Edin- 
burgh. Had I been Lord Francis 
Egerton, with his hundred thousand 
a-year, looking fur a new ‘ distraction’ 
at any price; or, still more—were I 
a London shopkeeper, spending a Sun- 
day in Boulogne-sur-Mer, and trying 
to find out something expensive, as 
he had only one day to stay, I could 
not have more industriously sought out 
opportunities for extravagance, and 
each day contrived to find out some 
two or three acquaintances to bring 
home to dinner. And, as I affected to 
have been married for a long time, Mary 
felt less genee among strangers, and 
we got on famously. Still the silence 
of the colonel weighed upon her mind, 
and although she partook of none of 
my anxieties from that source, being 
perfectly ignorant of the state of my 
finances, she dwelt so constant! upon 
this subject, that I at length yielded to 
her repeated solicitations, and permitted 
her to write to her father, Her letter 
was a most proper one; combining a 
dutiful regret or leaving her home, 
with the hope that her choice had been 
such as to excuse her rashness, or, at 
least, palliate ber fault. It went to say, 
that her father’s acknowledgment of 
her was all she needed or cared for, 
to complete her happiness, and asking 
for his permission to seek it in person. 
This was the substance of the letter, 
which, upon the whole, satisfied me, 
and I waited anxiously for the reply. 
At the end of five days the answer 
arrived, It was thus :— 

“* Dear Mary,—You have chosen 
your own path in life, and having done 
so, I have neither the right nor inclina- 
tion to interfere with your decision ; 
I shall neither receive you nor the 
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person you have made your husband ; 
and to prevent any further disappoint- 
ment, inform you, that as I leave this 
to-morrow, any future letters you might 
think proper to address, will not reach 
me.— Your's very faithful, 
C. Kamwortu. 
** ¢ Hydrabad Cottage.’ 


“ This was a tremendous coup, and 
not in the least anticipated by either 
of us ; upon me the effect was stunning, 
knowing, as I did, that our fast dimi- 
nishing finances were nearly expended. 
Mary, on the other hand, who neither 
knew nor thought of the exchequer, 
rallied at once from her depression, 
and after a hearty fit of crying, dried 
her eyes, and putting her arm round 
my neck, said— 

“* Well, Jack, I must only love you 
the more, since papa will not share 
any of my affection.’ 

“¢T wish he would his purse though,’ 
muttered I, as I pressed her in my 
arms, and strove to seem perfectly 
happy. 

“T shall not prolong my story by 
dwelling upon the agitation this letter 
cost me; however, I had yet a hun- 
dred pounds left, and an aunt in 
Harley-street, with whom I had always 
been a favourite. This thought, the 
only rallying one I possessed, saved 
me for the time ; and as fretting was 
never my forte, I never let Mary per- 
ceive that any thing had gone wrong, 
and managed so well in this respect, 
that my good spirits raised her's, and 
we set out for London one fine sun- 
shiny morning, as happy a looking 
couple as ever travelled the north 
road. 

“ When we arrived at the ‘ Claren- 
don, my first care was to get into a 
cab, and drive to Harley-street. I 
rung the bell ; and not waiting to ask if 
my aunt was at home, I dashed up 
stairs to the drawing-room; in I 
bolted, and instead of the precise old 
Lady Lilford, sitting at her embroidery, 
with her fat poodle beside her, beheld 
a strapping-looking fellow, with a black 
moustache, making fierce love to a 
young lady on the sofa beside him. 

“* Why, how is this—I really—there 
must be some mistake here.’ In my 
heart I knew that such doings in my 
good aunt’s dwelling were impossible. 

«I should suspect there is, sir, 
drawled out he of the moustache, as 
he took a very cool survey of me, 
through his glass. 

“*Is Lady Lilford at home, may I 


ask,’ said I, in a very apologetic tone 
of voice. 

“*T havn't the honour of her lady. 
ship’s acquaintance,’ replied he in a 
lisp, evidently enjoying my perplexity, 
which was every moment becoming 
more evident. 

“« But this is her house,’ said I, ‘at 
least , 

“* Lady Lilford is at Puris, sir,’ said 
the young lady, who now spoke for the 
first time. * Papa has taken the house 
for the season, and that may perhaps 
account for your mistake.’ 


“ What I muttered by way of apo- 
logy fer my intrusion, I know not; 
but I stammered—the young lady 
blushed—the beau chuckled, andturned 
to the window, and when I found my- 
self in the street, I scarcely knew 
whether to laugh at my blunder, or 
curse my disappointment, 


“The next morning I called upon 
my aunt's lawyer, and having obtained 
her address in Paris, sauntered to the 
‘Junior Club,’ to write her a letter 
before post-hour. As I scanned over 
the morning papers, I could not help 
smiling at the flaming paragraph which 
announced my marriage to the only 
daughter and heiress of the Millionaire, 
Colonel Kamworth. Not well know- 
ing how to open the correspondence 
with my worthy relative, I folded the 
paper containing the news, and ad- 
dressed it to * Lady Lilford, Hotel de 
Bristol, Paris.’ 

“ When I arrived at the ‘ Clarendon,’ 
I found my wife and her maid sur- 
rounded by cases and _ band-boxes; 
laces, satins and velvets were displayed 
on all sides, while an emissary from 
‘Storr and Mortimer’ was arranging 
a grand review of jewellery on a side 
table, one half of which would have 
ruined the Rajah of Mysore to pur- 
chase. My advice was immediately 
called into ‘requisition ; and pressed 
into service, I had nothing left for 
it, but to canvass, criticise, and praise, 
between times, which I did, with a 
good grace, considering that I antici- 
pated the ‘ Fleet’ for every flounce of 
Valenciennes lace ; and could not help 
associating a rich diamond aigrette, 
with hard labour for life, and the 
climate of New South Wales—the 
utter abstraction I was in, led to some 
awkward contre-temps; and as my 
wife’s enthusiasm for her purchases 
increased, so did my reverie gain 
ground, 


“*Is it not beautiful, Jack ?—how 
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delicately worked—it must have taken 
a long time to do it.’ 

a years, I muttered, as my 
thoughts ran upon a very different 
topic. , 

“*Qh, no—not so much,’ said she 
laughing ; ‘and it must be such a hard 
thing to do.’ 

«¢ Not half so hard as carding wool, 
or pounding oyster shells.’ 

“*How absurd you are. Well, I'll 
take this, it will iook so well in 

«+ Botany Bay,’ said I, with a sigh 
that set all the party laughing, which 
at last roused me, and enabled me to 
join in the joke. 

“As at length one half of the 
room became filled with millinery, and 
the other glittered with jewels and 
bijouterie, my wife grew weary with 
her exertions, and we found ourselves 
alone. 

“ When I told her that my aunt had 
taken up her residence in Paris, it im- 
mediately occurred to her, how plea- 
sant it would be to go there too; and 
although I concurred in the opinion 
for very different reasons, it was at 
length decided we should do so; and 
the only difficulty now existed as to 
the means—for though the daily papers 
teem with ‘four ways to go from Lon- 
don to Paris,’ they all resolved them- 
selves into one, and that one, unfortu- 
nately to me, the most difficult and 
impracticable—by money. 

“There was, however, one last re- 
source open—the sale of my commis- 
sion. I will not dwell upon what it 
cost me to resolve upon this ; the de- 
termination was a painful one, but it 
was soon come to, and before five 
o'clock that day, Cox and Greenwood 
had got their instructions to sell out 
for me, and had advanced a thousand 
pounds of the purchase. Our _ bill 
settled —the waiters bowing to the 
ground—(it is your ruined man that is 
always most liberal)—the post-horses 
harnessed, and impatient for the road, 
I took my place beside my wife, while 
my valet held a parasol over the 
soubrette in the rumble, all in the ap- 
proved fashion of those who have an 
unlimited credit with Coutts and Drum- 
mond ; the whips cracked, the leaders 
capered, and with a patronizing bow to 
the proprietor of the ‘ Clarendon, 
away we rattled to Dover. 

“After the usual routine of sea- 
sickness, fatigue, and poisonous cook. 
ery, we reached Paris on the fifth day, 
and put up at the ‘ Hotel de Londres,’ 
Place Vendome. 
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“ To have an adequate idea of the 
state of my feelings as I trod the splen- 
did apartments of this prineely hotel, 
surrounded by every luxury that wealth 
Can procure, or taste suggest, you must 
imagine the condition of a man who is 
regaled with a sumptuous banquet on 
the eve of his execution. The inevi- 
table termination to all my present 
splendour, was never for a moment 
absent from my thoughts, and the 
secrecy with which I was obliged to 
conceal my feelings, formed one of the 
greatest sources of my misery. The 
coup, when it does come, will be sad 
enough, and poor Mary may as well 
have the comfort of the deception as 
long as it lasts, without suffering as I 
do. Such was the reasoning by which 
I met every resolve to break to her 
the real state of our finances, and such 
the frame of mind in which I spent my 
days at Paris—the only really unhappy 
om 1 can ever charge my memory 
with, 

“ We had scarcely got settled in the 
hotel, when my aunt, who inhabited 
the opposite side of the ‘ Place,’ came 
over to see us, and wish us joy. She 
had seen the paragraph in the Post, 
and like all other people, with plenty of 
money, fully approved a match like 
mine. 

“She was delighted with Mary, and 
despite the natural reserve of the old 
maiden lady, became actually cordial, 
and invited us to dine with her that 
day, and every succeeding one we 
might feel disposed to do so. So 
fur so well, thought I, as I offered 
her my arm to see her home ; but 
if she knew of what value even this 
small attention is to us, am I quite 
so sure she would offer it ?—however, 
no time is to be lost; I cannot live 
in this state of hourly agitation; I 
must make some one the confidante 
of my sorrows, and none so fit as 
she who can relieve as well as ad- 
vise upon them. Although such was 
my determination, yet somehow I could 
not pluck up courage for the effort. 
My aunt’s congratulations upon my 
good luck, made me shrink from the 
avowal ; and while she ran on upon 
the beauty’ and grace of my wife, 
topics I fully concurred in, I also 
chimed in with her satisfaction at 
the prudential and proper motives 
which led to the match. Twenty 
times I was on the eve of interrupting 
her, and saying, ‘ But, madam, | am 
a beggar—my wife has not a shilling 
—I have absolutely nothing — her 
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father disowns us—my commission is 
sold, and in three weeks the ‘ Hotel 
de Londres’ and the ‘ Palace Royale’ 
will be some hundred pounds the 
richer, and I without the fare of a 
cab, to drive me to the Seine to 
drown myself.’ 

“Such were my thoughts ; but when- 
ever I endeavoured to speak them, some 
confounded fulness in my throat nearly 
choked me ; my temples throbbed, my 
hands trembled, and whether it was 
shame, or the sickness of despair, I 
cannot say; but the words would not 
come, and all that I could get out 
was some flattery of my wife's beauty, 
or some vapid eulogy upon my owa 
cleverness in securing such a prize. 
To give you, in one. brief sentence, 
an idea of my state, Harry—know 
then, that though loving Mary with 
all my heart and soul, as I felt she 
deserved to be loved, fifty times a 
day I would have given my life itself 
that you had been the successful man, 
on the morning I carried her off, and 
that Jack Waller was once more a 
bachelor, to see the only woman he 
ever loved, the wife of another. 

“ But this is growing tedious, Harry; 
I must get over the ground faster. 
Two months passed over at Paris, 
during which we continued to live 
at the ‘ Londres,’ giving dinners, soi- 
rees, dejeuners, with the prettiest equi- 
page inthe ‘ Champs Elyseés,’ we were 
quite the mode; my wife, which is 
rare enough for an Englishwoman, 
knew how to dress herself. Our 
evening parties were the most re- 
cherché things going, and if [I were 
capable of partaking of any pleasure 
in the eclat, I had my share, having 
won all the pigeon-matches in the 
Bois de Boulegard, and beat Lord 
Henry Seymour himself in a steeple 
chase. The continual round of occu- 
pation in which pleasure involves a 
man, is certainly its greatest attraction 
—reflection is impossible—the present 
is too full to admit any of the pust, 


and very little of the future; and 
even I, with all my terrors awaiting 
me, began to feel a half indifference 
to the result in the manifold cares 
of my then existence. To this state 
of fatalism, for such it was becoming, 
had I arrived, when the vision was 
dispelled in a moment, by a visit 
from my aunt, who came to say, that 
some business requiring her immediate 
presence in London, she was to set 
out that evening, but hoped to find 
us in Paris on her return, I was 
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thunderstruck at the news, for, although 
as yet I had obtained no manner of 
assistance from the old lady, yet [ 
felt that her very presence was a kind 
of security to us, and that in every 
sudden emergency, she was there to 
apply to. My money was nearly ex. 
pended ; the second and last instal. 
inent of my commission was all that 
remained, and much of even that I 
owed to trades-people. I now re- 
solved to speak out—the worst must 
be known, thought I, in a few days— 
and now or never be it. So saying, I 
drew my aunt's arm within my own, 
and telling her that I wished a few 
minutes’ conversation alone, led her 
to one of the less frequented walks 
in the Tuilleries gardens. When we 
had got sufficiently far to be removed 
from all listeners, { began then— my 
dearest aunt, what I have suffered in 
concealing from you so long, the sub- 
ject of my present confession, will 
plead as my excuse in not making 
you sooner my confidante.’ When I 
had got thus far, the agitation of my 
aunt was such, that I could not venture 
to say more for a minute or two. At 
length she said, in a kind of hurried 
whisper, ‘go on; and although then 
I would have given all [ possessed 
in the world to have continued, I could 
not speak a word. 

“* Dear John, what is it—any thing 
about Mary—for heaven’s sake speak.’ 

“* Yes, dearest aunt, it is about 
Mary, and entirely about Mary,’ 

“*Ah, dear me, I feared it long 
since ; but then, John, consider she is 
— handsome—very much admired— 
anc 

“« That makes it all the heavier, my 
dear aunt; the prouder her present 
position, the more severely will she 
feel the reverse.’ 

“* Oh, but surely, John, your fears 
must exaggerate the danger. 

“* Nothing of the kind—I have not 
words to tell you.’ 

“*Oh dear, oh dear; don’t say 80, 
said the old lady blushing, ‘ for though 
I have often remarked a kind of gay, 
flirting manner she has with men, I 
am sure she means nothing by it— 
she is so young, and so 

“TI stopped, stepped forward, and 
lorking straight in my aunt's face, 
broke out into a fit of laughter, that 
she, mistaking for hysterical from its 
violence, nearly fainted upon the spot. 

“As soon as I could sufficiently re- 
cover gravity to explain to my aunt her 


mistake, I endeavoured to do so; but 
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so ludicrous was the contre temps, and 
so ashamed the old lady for her gra- 
tuitous suspicions, that she would not 
listen to a word, and begged me to 
return to her hotel. Such an unex- 
ected turn to my communication 
routed all my plans, and after a very 
awkward silence of some minutes on 
both sides, [ mumbled something about 
our expensive habits of life, costly equi- 
age, number of horses, &c., and hinted 
at the propriety of retrenchment. 

“* Mary rides beautifully,” said my 
aunt, drily. : 

“¢Yes; but my dear aunt, it was 
not exactly of that | was going to 
speak, for, in fact ——’ 

«¢Qh, John,’ said she interrupting, 
‘I know your delicacy too well to sus- 
pect ; but, in fact, I have myself per- 
ceived what you allude to, and wished 
very much to have some conversation 
with you on the subject.’ 

«* Thank God, said I to myself, ‘at 
length, we understand each other— 
and the ice is broken at last.’ 

“* Indeed, I think I have anticipated 
your wish in the matter ; but as time 
presses, and I must look after all my 
packing, I shall say good by for a few 
weeks, and in the evening Jepson, who 
stays here, will bring you ‘what I 
mean, over to your hotel ; once more, 
then, good by.’ 

“*¢Good by, my dearest, kindest 
friend, said I, taking a most tender 
adieu of the old lady, * What an ex- 
cellent creature she is,’ said I, half 
aloud, as I turned towards home—‘ how 
considerate, how truly kind—to spare 
me too all the pain of explanation. Now 
I begin to breathe once more. If there 
be a flask of Johannisberg in the 
‘Londres; Vil drink your health this 
day, and so shall Mary ;’ so saying, I 
entered the hotel with a lighter heart, 
and a firmer step than ever it had 
been my fortune to do hitherto. 

“* We shall miss the old lady, I'm 
sure, Mary, she is so kind,’ 

“*Oh! indeed she is; but then, 
John, she is such a prude.’ 

“Now I could not help recurring 
in my mind to some of the conversa- 
tion in the Tuilleries garden, and did 
not feel exactly at ease. 

“*Such a prade, and so very old- 
fashioned in her notions.’ 

“Yes, Mary, said I, with more 
gravity than she was prepared for, 
‘she is a prude; but I am not certain 
that in foreign society, where less 
liberties are tolerated than in our 


country, if such a bearing be not wiser,’ 
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What I was going to plunge into, 
heaven knows, for the waiter entered 
at the moment, and presenting me 
with a large and carefully sealed 
package, said, ‘de la part de mi ladi 
Lilfore,'—*‘ but stay, here comes, if I am 
not mistaken, a better eulogy upon my 
dear aunt, than any I can pronounce.’ 

“ How heavy it is, said I to myself, 
balancing the parcel in my hand. 
‘There is no answer,’ said I aloud to 


the waiter, who stood as if expecting 
one. 


“« The servant wishes to have some 
acknowledgment in writing, sir, that it 
has been delivered into your own hands,’ 

“¢ Send him here then,’ said I. 

“Jepson entered,—‘ well, George, 
your parcel is all right, and here is a 
Napoleon to drink my health.’ 

“ Scarcely had the servants left the 
room, when Mary, whose curiosity was 
fully roused, rushed over, and tried to 
get the packet from me ; after a short 
struggle, I yielded, and she flew to the 
end of the room, and tearing open the 
seals, several papers fell to the ground; 
before I could have time to snatch 
them up, she had read some lines writ- 
ten on the envelope, and turning 
towards me, threw her arms around 
my neck, and said, ‘ves, Jack, she is, 
indeed, all you have said ; look here,’ I 
turned and read—with what feeling I 
leave to you to guess—the following :— 

“¢ Dean NEPHEW AND NIECE,—the 
enclosed will convey to you, with my 
warmest wishes for your happines, a 
ticket on the Francfort Lottery, of 
which I inclose the scheme. I also take 


the opportunity of saying that I have 


purchased the Hungarian pony for 
Mary—which we spoke of this morn- 
ing. It is at Johnston’s stable, and will 
be delivered on sending for it, 

«“« Think of that, Jack, the Borghese 
pony, with the silky tail ; mine—Oh! 
what a dear good old soul; it was the 
very thing of all others I longed for, 
for they told me the princess had re- 
fused every offer for it.’ 

“While Mary ran on in this strain, 
I sat mute and stupified ; the sudden 
reverse my hopes had sustained, de- 
prived me, fora moment, of all thought, 
and it was several minutes before IL 
could rightly take in the full extent 
of my misfortunes, 

“ How that crazy old maid, for such, 
alas, I called her to myself now, could 
have so blundered all my meaning— 
how she could have so palpably have 
mistaken, I could not conceive ; what 
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debt—a ticket in a German lottery, 
and a cream-coloured pony, as if my 
whole life had not beeu one continned 
lottery, with every day a blank ; and 
as to horses, I had eleven in my stables 
already. Perhaps she thought twelve 
would read better in my schedule, 
when I, next week, surrendered as in- 
solvent. 

“Unable to bear the delight, the 
childish delight of Mary, on her new 
acquisition, I rushed out of the house, 
and wandered for several hours in the 
Boulevards. At last 1 summoned up 
courage to tell my wife. I once more 
turned towards home, and entered her 
dressing-room, where she was having 
her hair dressed for a ball at the Em- 
bassy. My resolution failed me—not 
now, thought [—to-morrow will do as 
well—one night more of happiness for 
her, and then—I looked on with plea- 
sure and pride, as ornament after orna- 
ment, brilliant with diamonds and 
emeralds, shone in her hair, and upon 
her arms, still heightened her beauty, 
and lit up with a dazzling brilliancy 
her lovely figure. But it must come— 
and whenever the hour arrives—the 
reverse will be fully as bitter; besides 
I am able now—and when | may again 
be so, who can tell—now then be it, 
suid I, as I told the waiting-maid to 
retire; and taking a chair beside my 
wile, put my arm round her, 

“* There John dearest, take care; 
don’t you see you'll crush all that great 
affair of Malines lace, that Rosetta has 
been breaking her heart to manage this 
half hour.’ 

“*Et puis,’ said I. 

“*Et puis. I could not go to the 
ball, naughty boy. I am bent on great 
conquest to-night ; so pray don’t mar 
such good intentions.” 

“* And you should be greatly dis- 
appointed were you not to go.’ 

“* Of course | should; but what do 
you mean; is there any reason why I 
should not? You are silent, John— 
speak—oh, speak—has any thing oc- 
curred to my 

“*No, no, dearest—nothing that I 
know has occurred to the Colonel.’ 

“* Well then, who is it? Oh tell me 
at once.’ 

“* Oh my dear, there is no one in 
the case but ourselves ;’ so saying, de- 
spite the injunction about the lace, [ 
drew her towards me, and in as few 
words, but as clearly as 1 was able, ex- 
plained all our circumstances—my en- 
deavour to betier them—my hopes— 
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my fears—and now my bitter disap. 
pointment, if not despair.’ 

“ The first shock over, Mary showed 
not only more courage, but more sound 
sense than I could have believed. All 
the frivolity of her former character 
vanished at the first touch of adversity ; 
just, as of old, Harry, we left the tinsel 
of our gay jackets behind, when active 
service called upon us for something 
more sterling. She advised, counselled, 
and encouraged me by turns; and in 
half an hour the most poignant regret 
[ had was, in not having sooner made 
her my confidante, and checked the 
progress of our enormous expenditure 
somewhat earlier. 

“TI shall not now detain you much 
longer. In three weeks we sold our 
carriages and horses, our pictures, (we 
had begun this among our other ex. 
travagances,) and our china followed ; 
and under the plea of health set out 
for Baden ; not one among our Paris 
acquaintances ever suspecting the real 
reason of our departure, and never at- 
tributing any monied difficulties to us— 
for we paid our debts. 

“The same day we left Paris, I 
dispatched a letter to my aunt, explain- 
ing fully all about us, and suggesting 
that as I had now left the army for 
ever, perhaps she would interest some 
of her friends—and she has powertul 
ones—to do something for me. 

“ After some little loitering in the 
Rhine, we fixed upon Hesse Cassel for 
our residence. It was very quiet— 
very cheap. The country around pic- 
turesque, and last but not least, there 
was not an Englishman in the ueigh- 
bourhood. The second week after our 
arrival brought us letters from my 
auut. She had settled four hundred a 
year upon us for the present, and sent 
the first year in advance ; promised us 
a visit as soon as we were ready to re- 
ceive her ; and pledged herself not to 
forget when an opportunity of serv- 
ing me should offer. 

“From that moment to this,” said 
Jack, “all has gone well with us. We 
have, it is true, not many luxuries, but 
we have no wants, and better still, no 
debts. The dear old aunt is always 
making us some little present or other ; 
and somehow I have a kind of feeling 
that better luck is still in store ; but 
faith, Harry, as long as I have a happy 
home, and a warm fireside, for a friend 
when he drops in upon me, I scarcely 
a say that better luck need be wished 

or.” 
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«There is only one point, Jack, 
ou have not enlightened me upon ; 
oe came you here? You are some 
hundred miles from Hesse, in your 
resent chateau.” 

“Oh! by Jove, that was a great 
omission in my narrative ; but come, 
this will explain it ; see here’ —so say- 
ing, he drew from a little drawer a 
large lithographic print of a magnificent 
castellated building, with towers and 
bastions, keep, moat, and even draw- 
bridge, and the walls bristled with can- 
non, and an eagled banner floated 
roudly above them. 

« What in the name of the Sphynxes 
is this ?” 

“There, said Jack, is the Schloss 
yon Eberhausen ; or, if you like it in 
English, Eberhausen Castle, as it was 
the year of the deluge ; for the present 
mansion that we are now sipping our 
wine in bears no very close resemblance 
to it. But to make the mystery clear, 
this was the great prize in the Franc- 
fort lottery, the ticket of which my 
aunt’sfirst note contained, and which we 
were fortunate enough to win. We 
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have only been here a few weeks, and 
though the affair looks somewhat 
meagre, we have hopes that in a little 
time, aud with some pains, much may 
be done to make it habitable. There 
is a capital chasse of some hundred 
acres ; plenty of wood and innumerable 
rights, seignorial, manorial, &c., which, 
fortunately for my neighbours, I neither 
understand, nor care for; and we are 
therefore, the best friends in the world. 
Among others I am styled the graf or 
count.” 

“ Well, then, Monsieur Le Comte, 
do you intend favouring me with your 
company at coffee this evening ; for 
already it is ten o’clock ; and consider- 
ing my former claim upon Mr. Lorre- 
quer, you have let me enjoy very little 
of his society.” 

We now adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where we gossipped away till 
past midnight ; and I retired to my 
room, meditating over Jack’s adven- 
tures, and praying in my heart, that 
despite all his mischances, my own 
might end as happily. 


——[$—$—————————— 


PAWN-BROKING IN IRELAND, 


MR. BARRINGTON’S SUGGESTIONS.—CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF LIMERICK, 


A work like ours, undertaking to pre- 
sent its readers with a living picture of 
all events of public moment occurring 
in the land trom whence it proceeds, 
would inadequately discharge its func- 
tions, if it did not sometimes call at- 
tention to other matters than the sick- 
ening details of popular crime and mi- 
nisterial connivance, which form the 
necessary materials of every true state- 
ment of Irish politics. It is with no 
small pleasure that we turn from the 
dreary and revolting subjects, with 
which we are too often forced to em- 
ploy our pen, to enjoy for a few 
moments with our readers, the refresh- 
ing privilege of contemplating one of 
the most remarkable and singularly 
useful institutions which a spirit of im- 
provement, of benevolence, aud true 
patriotism have for many years suc- 
ceeded in establishing in Ireland. It 
is true that the charitable pawn office 
erected by Matthew Barrington in the 
city of Limerick, is but a small and 
isolated local institution ; but we ob- 
serve in it the beginning of a complete 
and noble revolution in the system 
whereby our charitable establishments 
are now supported, and we regard the 


success of the sagacious experiment 
with an interest proportioned to the 
grandeur of the results which are likely 


tu flow from it. The abuses which 
have long abounded in the trade of 
pawn-broking in Ireland, and the dis- 
astrous consequences to which even its 
strictly legal exercise too often leads, 
have for years furnished the press of 
this country with great and ample 
matter of complaint. At the petition 
of Matthew Barrington, Esq. in the 
year 1838, a committe of the Te of 
Commous was appointed to inquire 
into the state of pawn-broking in 
Ireland ; the evidence accumulated 
by which, exhibits a mass of abuse and 
mal-operation, which cries aloud for 
corrective legislation. It is not our 
purpose, however, to speculate upon 
the immediate alterations which will 
probably be effected in the conduct of 
the trade, but to notice briefly the 
valuable suggestions of Mr. Barrington, 
which, if adopted and carried out, will 
eventually overturn and utterly destroy 
the present fabric, with all its crooked 
passages and dark recesses, and erect 
m its etead a system of perfect sym- 
metry, beauty, and usefulness. 
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We have before us “an address 
to the inhabitants of Limerick, by 
Matthew Barrington, Esq., on the 
opening of the Mont de Piélé, a chari- 
table pawn office for the support of 
Barrington’s hospital in that city.” 
The title of this pamphlet sufficiently 
expresses its subject, and that upon 
which we purpose for a few minutes to 
dwell. In the course of its perusal we 
have tested the accuracy of Mr. Bar- 
rington’s calculations, by frequent refer- 
ence to the minutes of the evidence 
taken before the select committee of 
the House of Commons ; and the con- 
sequence is, that we have been com- 
pelled to admit as incontrovertible the 
truth of statements which at first sight 
uppeared so extraordinary and so start- 
ling, as to transcend all belief. In the 
year 1831 the “city of Limerick in- 
firmary” was opened, and by the act 
of Geo. IV. entitled “an act for the 
management and direction of the hos- 
pital founded by Joseph Barrington 
and his sons, in the city of Limerick,” 
its governors are incorporated as the 
governors of Barrington’s hospital and 
city of Limerick infirmary, The ex- 
tensive usefulness of this institution 
is best proved by the following brief 
report :-— 


“Since its opening, on the 5th Nov. 
1831, there were admitted, Interns, 1288, 

Discharged cured . . 876 

Relieved . . - 284 

Died . ; - %& 89 

Incurable ° . 6 

Remaining under treatment 33 

1,288 

« Externs prescribed for, relieved and 
supplied with medicine in the infirmary, 
43,640- 

“ During the prevalence of cholera in 
1833, the governors having allowed the 
hospital to be used for persons afflicted 
with that disease, 1,537 were admitted, 
of whom 986 were discharged cured, and 
above 1,000 externs were relieved.” 


Mr. M. Barrington’s address pro- 
ceeds to say— 


« T trust that the public are now fully 
aware of the very great benefit which the 
hospital has conferred upon the poor of 
Limerick, since its opening in the year 
1831, especially during the prevalence of 
cholera in 1833; but little do they know 
the extent to which applications for ad- 
mission are daily increasing, and how 
frequently the governors are obliged (from 
the insufficiency of the funds at their dis 
posal) to refuse admission to deserving 
objects. 


« The difficulties which the governors 
have had to encounter in procuring ade. 
quate funds for its support, though aided 
by donations, some subscriptions, and 
collections in the churches and chapels of 
this city and its liberties, and their anxiety 
to extend its benefits by adding to the 
number of intern patients, (for which 
there is ample accommodation,) have 
led me to inquire by what means similar 
establishments have been supported in 
other parts of Europe. 

«“ The result of these inquiries satis. 
factorily proves the utility of the Monts 
de Piété, and that the principal hospitals 
in France, Italy, Germany, and other 
parts of the Continent are sustained out 
of their profits.” 


Mr. Barrington then enters upon an 
historical inquiry into the origin and 
progress of these institutions—uan in. 
vestigation by no means devoid of in- 
terest. To Italy, it appears, belongs 
the honour of their first establishment, 
and in the course of the fifteenth cen. 
tury they had obtained a permanent 
footing in nearly all the principal cities 
of that country. Other nations soon 
perceived the advantages of these loan 
funds, which, having taken root in the 
south, gradually spread towards the 
north of Europe, and in the course of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries they were received into Germany, 
Holland and France. 

As the arrangements of the Mont de 
Piété established in Bordeaux, closely 
resemble those adopted for the regula- 
tion of his own institution by Mr. Bar- 
rington, we here insert them along with 
his observations. 


“The Monts de Piété were soon esta- 
blished in every part of France, and the 
regulations for raising the capital at 
Bourdeaux are worthy of attention, for 
by the Ordinance of 1804 & 6, it is 
provided that— 

«« The capital of the establishment is 
to be £24,000, to be raised by shares or 
loans; eight per cent. interest to be paid 
to lenders, and the property of the hos- 
pitals to become security to them: this 
capital to be divided into single shares of 
£160, which may be sub-divided into half 
shares. The shareholder’s certificate shall 
be transferable by endorsement, but all 
transfers must be registered at the Mont 
de Piété. Shareholders may, at the end 
of three years, withdraw the amount of 
their shares, on giving three months’ 
notice. The profits are to be divided 
into two equal shares—one to belong to 
the hospitals, the other to the share- 
holders. The portion belonging to the 
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hospitals to be applied first to the com- 
sJeting the necessary number of shares, 
until the subscribed sum shall thus have 
been made to amount to the above sum 
of £24,000; it is next to be applied to 
the payment of such shareholders as may 
wish to withdraw; then to the purchase 
of the shares of the other holders, who 
shall be bound to receive back their sub- 
scribed principal sums, according to the 
order of their shares, which shall be de- 
termined by lot: thus eventually the 
whole of the shares will belong to the 
itals. 

= Trustees of charities may lend the 
funds of their establishments, and receive 
eight per cent. as above; but they shall 
be bound to receive back their principal, 
when all private shareholders shall have 
been paid off. , 

«*The same regulations applied to 
the guardians of the estates of minors, 
the committee of lunatics, and the trea- 
surers of municipal and other corpora- 
tions. 

«¢ Persons wishing to leave monies at 
the Mont de Piété for safe keeping, shall 
receive transferable tokens of credit, and 
such interest as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the owners and the governors of 
the establishment,’ &c. &c. 

« This institution had the effect of 
banishing pauperism from Bourdeaux and 
its neighbourhood, 

“ Within a few years the shares of the 
subscribers of the original fund (all of 
whom received eight per cent. per annum) 
were bought up by the fructification of 
the funds, which, pending the whole of 
this period, supported all the necessary 
charities at Bourdeaux. 

«“ From the same fund, with the assis- 
tance of some donations, the hospital in 
that city, said to be the finest in Europe, 
has been lately completed and endowed, 

« All former pawnbrokers’ establish- 
ments were superseded, and the funds of 
the new institutions are lent on pledges, 
or personal security, to humble persons, 
but only to those of good character and 
industrious habits. The interest of the 
money paid by borrowers (deducting the 
expenses of management) is applied to the 
benefit of the community at large, in 
charities and public works.” 


Mr. Barrington goes on to comment 
generally upon the operations of these 
excellent institutions :— 


“It may not be uninteresting to observe 
the effect of these institutions :— By them 
Frederick the Great reclaimed Silesia. 
Most of the great public buildings in 
Europe—hospitals, aqueducts, bridges, 
&c.—have been completed out of their 
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surplus profits, In Tuscany and Bavaria 
their condition is most flourishing, and in 
the Low Countries they exist to the 
number of at least one hundred and six- 
teen. In a word, it is by the agency 
of such institutions that the hospitals on 
the continent are chiefly supported.” 


« And now, with regard to the British 
dominions, we shall find that these are 
the only countries of Europe in which 
lending money on pledges is allowed for 
private advantage exclusively, and in 
which the profits are not applied to some 
charitable or public purpose ; and although 
various efforts have been from time to 
time made by the legislature to regulate 
the rate of interest, still it is found im- 
possible to prevent the most dreadful 
excess in the charges, I admit pawn- 
broking to be an evil, but knowing, at 
the same time, that it is one which 
cannot be avoided, I propose (what is the 
next best thing to its suppression) to 
apply the profits of the trade to charitable 
and useful purposes.” 


He then proceeds to Jay before his 
readers a succinct account of the 
several failures of the attempts made 
by the legislature of England to in- 
troduce the system ; but this we omit, 
in order at once to arrive at the most 
interesting, and by far the most curious 
part of the tract—one which, as our 
readers will soon perceive, contains a 
statement of facts, nothing short of 
astounding :— 


“« Having stated to you the history of 
the lending-houses, let me add a word 
on the present system of pawnbroking, 
It cannot have escaped your observation 
how frequently the distress and improvi- 
dence of the poor compel them to have 
recourse to pawnbrokers, and that the 
advances they thus receive are made at 
a rate of interest ruinously usurious, It 
may be said that the rate of interest is 
regulated by law, as by the 26th Geo. 
IIL. c, 43, (Irish statute,) pawnbrokers 
are allowed to take £25 per cent. per 
annum, besides the allowance for dupli- 
cate tickets. This is on the supposition 
that the pledge is not redeemed before 
the expiration of a month; but the prac- 
tice is otherwise, as the most distressed 
persons frequently redeem the pledges 
within the week, It is a common habit 
to deposit some article of apparel on the 
Monday morning, which is redeemed on 
Saturday night, to enable the individual 
to make a decent appearance on the Sab- 
bath, But as the lowest charge of in- 
terest by that act (and the amendment 
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thereof, 28th Geo. III. c. 29) is for a 


month, and as it is the habit to redeem 
in « week, the charge, including the price 
of the duplicate, (without calculating com- 
pound interest, or the interest ona shilling 
where only a fractional part is given, and 
for which interest is charged as if the 
entire shilling had been lent,) will amount 
in the cases of those in the greatest 
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want, to £650 per cent. per an 
and for every £100 lent by the vidsnal 
brokers in shilling loans, redeemed in 
the week, at compound interest, it wil] 
amount to the almost incredible sum of 
£45,690 7s, OLd.!!!!1* per cent. per 
annum, which is paid by the poorest and 
most wretched class, 


pe SSS 


* One shilling lent and received in the week by a Pawnbroker, pays the same as 


if for a month, viz. :— 


One Shilling pays per Week 3d. inte- 


rest and ld. for Duplicate, is . 
One Pound lent in shillings pays 10d. 
interest, and Is, 8d, for Duplicates, 
is, ° ° . ° . ‘ 
One Hundred Pounds lent in shillings 
pays £4 3s, 4d, interest, & £8 6s. 8d. 
Duplicates, is : : 


Makes 
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Receivable. 
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se Thus, One Hundred Pounds lent in Shillings and received Weekly, would, at 
compound interest, in one year, amount to the sum of £45,690 7s. Ofd. 
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« Here it will not be irrelevant to look 
to the state of the charities in Ireland, 
and their means of support, with a view 
to the establishment of charitable loan 
or pawn-offices throughout the country. 

« There is no record kept of the number 
of medical charities in Ireland; but I 
find from Surgeon Phelan’s excellent 
book on the subject, and from other 
sources, that they may be thus enume- 
rated :— 


Dublin Hospitals, (exclusive of se- 
veral lying-in hospitals and op- 
thalmic institutions lately esta- 
blished ) gies UE le 
County and other infirmaries* 38 
Fever hospitals, including three in 
Dublin. : : ‘ 
Dispensaries ° . 5 
District lunatic asylums, including 
the Cork asylum. . . ol 


64 
528 


Total . - 648 
“The annual expenditure may thus 
be estimated :— 


Dublin hospitals . . 

County and other infirmaries 

Fever hospitals . . 

Dispensaries . . ; 

District lunatic asylums 

To this may be added, for the 
medical busine-s of work- 
houses, and lunatic asylums 
connected with them 


£28,701 
26,426 
13,607 
60,000 
22,965 


10,000 


Total £161,699 


Ido not include the institu- 
tions entirely supported by 
subscriptions, as some lying- 
in and opthalmic institu- 
tions, for which may be 
added £14,000. 


“ The sources from which this expen- 
diture is supplied are :— 


Government grants to county 
and city infirmaries ° 

Parliamentary grants to Dub- 
lin hospitals 

County presentments . 

Subscriptions and donations 

Petit sessions and other fines 

Produce of property belonging 
to several hospitalst 


£2,653 


14,374 
82,839 
39,078 

1,742 


23,225 


Total . - £163,911 
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“I have endeavoured to ascertain the 
number of pawnbrokers in Ireland, and 
allowing their profits to average £900 a- 
year each, (which I am informed by per- 
sons in that trade to be a moderate calcula- 
tion,as in the large cities great fortunes are 
realised,) and av eraging the number from 
the books of the Marshal of Dublin, 
where the returns are required by law 
to be made, and on the calculation of 
those not returned, and those who have 
several offices, the lowest number ma 
be calculated at 700 pawnbrokers, which, 
at £900 each, is £630,000 
Deduct present expenses of 

all the charitable establish- 

ments of Ireland — hos- 

pitals, infirmaries, poor- 

houses, dispensaries, luna- 

tic asylums, &c. ° 163,911 

£467,911 
Leaves a surplus of near half a million, 
which may be applied in extending the 
benefits of these useful institutions, and 
establishing convalescent hospitals, besides 
saving to the public a large annual grant, 
to the counties and towns a heavy tax, 
and relieving from the unequal burthen 
of their subscriptions the charitable per- 
sons by whom (though not always the 
most wealthy) those establishments are 
at present chiefly supported. 

« But if to this surplus be added the 
amount of all fines, penalties, forfeited 
recognizances, &c. which are now almost 
unproductive in this country, (and which, 
on the continent, are applied to the sup- 
port of the poor,) the amount, if pro- 
perly collected, may fairly be estimated 
at £32,089, making the whole £500,000. 
After supporting, as is seen, all the 
medical charities, this sum would go far 
in preventing the necessity of poor laws, 
by supporting the aged and infirm, and 
affording employment to a large portion 
of the labouring population of the country. 

“Such an institution, the permanent 
utility of which has been experienced on 
the Continent, is proposed to be founded 
in this city, under the guidance and 
direction of the governors of « Barring- 
ton’s hospital,’ to be called the ‘ Chari- 
table Loan-Bank,’ and the necessary 
buildings for which have been already 
prepared, 

“It is further proposed that the re- 
quired capital shall be raised by deben- 
tures, varying in amount from five to one 


* In the “« Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Infirmary,” and in « Barring- 
ton’s Hospital and City of Limerick Infirmary,” the Surgeons and Physicians act 
gratuitously, and the government grant is applied to the general support of these 
Institutions, In all other county and city infirmaries the grant is paid to the 


surgeons, 


t The capital now in government security under the management of the com- 
missioners of charitable bequests, exceeds 106,000. 
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hundred pounds each, bearing interest at 
six per cent, 

“ That the profits of the establishment 
shall, in the first instance, (after defray- 
ing the expenses) be applied in paying 
the interest of the capital lent, and the 
surplus profits to be divided in equal 
shares, one in paying off the debentures, 
and the other, (and when the debentures 
are paid, the whole,) in the maintenance 
and extending the benefits of the hos- 
pital, the funds of which would he thus 
so much increased, that the governors 
could enlarge the sphere of its utility, not 
only in giving relief aud comfort to the 
sick and indigent, but in assisting them 
after their recovery or during their con- 
valescence, It cannot have escaped the 
observation of those who attend a public 
hospital, that there occur many circum- 
stances of distress to be relieved, besides 
the cause for which patients are admitted. 
Many persons are obliged to relinquish 
their trades, having consumed what they 
possessed in the hope of relief, and run 
into difficulties from which they are 
unable to extricate themselves ; and how 
frequently does it happen that they are 
unavoidably dismissed from the hospital 
in a weak and infirm state, to return 
(perhaps to a large and wretched family) 
without the means of support, or strength 
to seek employment, and often without 
a home; and thus frequently causing a 
relapse, or establishing a disensed and 
weak constitution, No small proportion 
of our commonest, and eventually most 
fatal diseases, are caused by the insuffici- 
ent nutriment of convalescents. Dropsies, 
scrofulous diseases, and scurvy, are all 
imputable to the same _pre-disvosing 
cause. The benefits which may be in- 
insured, by more wholesome diet of the 
sick and convalescent are incalculable. 


“These are not speculative refine- 
ments, but truths drawn from experience 
and reality, and it is obvious that they 
must be felt with accumulated severity 
by such as have families dependent on 


them for support. Is not then the 
power of affording relief to such objects 
most desirable. 

«* By the means proposed, benevolent 
persons will assist in a work of charity, 
without any injury to themselves, as the 
rate of interest is greater than they could 
receive in the public funds; the profits 
of such an establishment will ensure ample 
security, and being merely lenders of the 
sums for which they take debentures, they 
incur no responsibility, nor have they any 
share in an establishment conducted under 
the direction of the governors of the 
hospital, who are a corporate body, and 
not individually responsible. Tradesmen 
and other persons may take debentures 
of even five pounds, and receive nearly 
double the amount of interest now re. 
ceived in the Savings’ Bank, and be at 
all times enabled to raise money on such 
debentures, as they will be received as 
pledges, and money lent thereon. 

« The advantages of this establishment 
will be :— 

“Ist. The raising a capital by small 
debentures at a certain interest, and lend. 
ing it on a greater interest, and applying 
the profits to the purposes of charity. 

“Qadly. Receiving the debentures in 
pawn, thus giving to the depositors an 
advantage which they do not possess in 
the savings’ bank, 

«“ 3dly. Lending money at interest to 
poor persons of unimpeachable character 
and industrious habits, on personal se- 
curity, as is done by the loan-banks, 

«“4thly. Lending money on goods, as 
is now done by the ordinary pawn- 
brokers, 

« Sthly. In case of deserving objects, 
to restore the article, such as implements 
of trade pawned in the hour of real want, 
without interest or charge. 

“6thly. Using every precaution against 
receiving stolen goods in pawn.” 


We subjoin the following general 
report ae 


1837. 
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Very seldom more than £5 have been 
borrowed on pledge; only 112 persons 
have borrowed even that sum. The 
great majority of borrowers have been 
under 10s. 

«“ Thus, it appears, that the consider- 
able sum of 17362. 10s. 24d. has been 
actually realised by this infant institution, 
out of a capital which only now has 
reached tothe amount of 15,350/.3s.103d. 
being gradually subscribed by the gentry, 
or deposited by humble persons, as the 
occasion required, for the laudable pur- 
pose of accommodating the industrious 
classes at half the expense to which they 
have heretofore been accustomed.” 


We cannot conclude this brief and 
inadequate notice, without offering the 
tribute of our cordial admiration and 
respect to that true and exalted pa- 


sufferings which it deplores. Tt were 
faint praise to say that Mr. Barrington 
has conferred upon his native city a 
great and a lasting benefit: he ‘has 
done more—he has planted there the 
germ of a system which, sooner or 
later, must extend itself over the whole 
of Ireland—making the necessities of 
the poor subservient to their relief, 
and diffusing blessings wherever it a 

pears. As Mr. Barrington deserves all 
praise, he merits all confidence. Ho 
is no romantic patriot—he desires to 
relieve the miseries of his countrymen 
before he declaims upon their abstract 
theoretic political rights; he labours 
for the recovery of his country—her 
true, independent, trustworthy friend— 
and, unlike the venal empyric who lives 
by her diseases, he claims no other 


reward than the success of his plans 
of benevolence, and the approval of an 
honest heart. 


triotism which neither dissolves in tears 
nor evaporates in sighs, but seeks, by 
acts of practical and singularly judicious 
benevolence, to remove the ills and 


ee 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
NO. IV.—THE THREE WIDOWS OF FRANKFORT, 


Many years ago, whilst travelling on the continent, I was attacked by a slow 
fever, which, after clinging to me for some time, and baffling all my efforts to 
shake it off, fairly got the better of me, and laid me on a bed of sickness at 
Frankfort-on-the-Muine. The inn at which I put up was clean and orderly; 
but an inn, in its best estate, is a desolate and uncomfortable halting-place for 
an invalid, and as soon as I was sufficiently recovered for the exertion, | applied 
myself to find private lodgings, as my medical attendant declared that it would 
be still some weeks before I could safely travel. 

The apartments I engaged were in the house of a tobacconist named Open- 
heim, who kept a small shop in the town, and had his private dwelling in a nar- 
row street, near the outskirts. I was so pleased with the neatness of the dwel- 
ling and the quietness of the situation, that I unhesitatingly engaged the rooms 
for the whole term of my intended stay. 

The family with whom I sojourned consisted of a father, mother, and three 
daughters,—the eldest of whom, named Gertrude, was twenty-five years of 
age; the next, Amelia, twenty ; and the youngest, a little girl of twelve or 
thirteen, called Roschen : she resided, principally, with a distant relative, who 
kept a sort of school at some distance, and, at the time of my arrival, was ab- 
sent. The two elder sisters were smart, merry, dressy young women, not re- 
markable for beauty, but still sufficiently pretty to be belles on a small scale, 
and flirts on a large one, whenever they found opportunity, This latter qua- 
lity, indeed, had deprived Gertrude of no less than seven lovers,—six of whom 
being neglected, in succession, for each other, were finally revenged by the se- 
venth, who neglected her. jut, at the time my story commences, Gertrude 
was in possession of an eighth, and he no less a person than a banker, from 
Cologne,—twenty years older than herself, it is true, and not particularly hand- 
some, but supposed to be possessed of no inconsiderable share of that unfailing 
beautifier—gold. Perhaps Gertrude might not have found Herr Steinbach 
quite so charming as she upheld him to be, had he been unprovided with that 
marvellous cosmetic. But she was poor; und his choice was a disinterested 
one, at least, which was enough, in itself, to win him some share of favour. 

The Openheims were possessed of very limited means, but they seemed, on 
the whole, a happy family. ‘They were forced to let their first flour, indeed, 
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and the daughters took in fine needle-work, but they sang their old German 
songs over their tasks, with such cheerful, happy voices, that it did one’s heart 
good to listen to them. 

German manners are simpler and less formal than ours, and almost without 
effort either on their part or my own, I became domesticated with them as part 
of the family. My sitting-room, commanding a view of the street, was, for far 
the greater part of the day, untenanted. Their’s, on the ground floor, at the 
back of the house, overlooking a pleasant, old-fashioned garden, was infinitely 
more agreeable, especially when those two merry maidens were its inmates, 
There they laughed at my bad German, and corrected my pronunciation, and 
sung ballads for my amusement with all the good-humour and simplicity imagi- 
nable. Then, they had a pet bulfinch, which was mightily taken with my whis- 
tling of the Irish melodies, which he would sometimes echo with a truth that 
was really surprising : and if it was evening, and we looked into the garden, 
ten to one there sate old Carl Openheim in the arbour, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and by his side, filling up the rest of the narrow bench, might be seen 
his wife, the roundest, neatest little housewife that ever existed, in her small, 
close cap, and her knitting in her hand. ‘Then, towards twilight, we often 
heard the heavy step of Herr Steinbach, followed by the entrance of his some- 
what burly person,—when I considered it only prudent to beat a retreat to my 
own apartment, which, (it is no wonder,) seemed rather solitary. 

So six weeks passed away, and, at the end of that time Amelia, having taken 
me aside for the purpose, informed me, with much blushing and giggling, that 
the ensuing Monday was fixed for the celebration of her sister’s marriage, and 
that she was commissioned to give me a formal invitation to be present. 

“ All our relations and friends are invited;” said she, “even my little sister, 
Roschen, is coming from school on purpose, for it is the first wedding in our 
family, and as it is a far better match than any of us could reasonably have 
looked for, my parents wish to do Herr Steinbach and my sister all possible 
honour.” 

I gladly accepted the invitation, and looked forward to the ensuing Monday 
with much pleasant anticipation. 

Here I must just observe, that though Gertrude Openheim was about to 
marry a man much older than herself, plain enough, and very rich, there was 
nothing like @ sacrifice in the whole proceeding. Her parents were, undoubt- 
edly, much pleased that she should marry so respectably, but they loved her 
too dearly to attempt any restraint on her feelings or actions, in so important a 
matter. She had accepted Herr Steinbach of her own free will; her previous 
flirtations had left no very deep impression on her affections, and, amidst all her 
gaiety and good-humour, she possessed worldly wisdom to be quite alive to the 
advantages resulting from a marriage so much beyond her expectations. Herr 
Steinbach’s offer she considered as a perfect god-send, which it would have 
been worse than foolish to refuse. 

Fraulein Gertrude had chanced upon a party, given by a distant relative of 
Herr Steinbach’s, who resided in Frankfort. The féte took place in honour of 
her wealthy relation’s arrival, and, though its giver stood a little higher in the 
scale of Frankfort society than the Openheims, she was not insensible of the 
value of attractive belles, on such an oecasion, and invited the smart daughters 
of the tobacconist accordingly. Here Herr Steinback met Gertrude, was much 
struck with her appearance and her gaiety,—inquired who she was,—was intro- 
duced,—and, forthwith, became her devoted admirer. They bad been engaged 
a few months, and, for the last six weeks of the period, the somewhat elderly 
lover had managed to let his business detain him in Frankfort, and at length 
observed, it was not worth while to return home till after the wedding. So 
Gertrude, who, to tell the truth, was not yet tired of parading berself amongst 
her young friends as the betrothed of the rich banker, and who, we may sup- 
pose, was not in any violent hurry to convert into a mere husband, a lover of 
whom she felt toleruably certain, was obliged to “name the day,” and accelerate 
her preparations as much as might be. Saturday,—the last day but one before 
the important Monday arrived,—I was, as usual, admitted as visitor to the 
cheerful work-room, where chairs and tables were now strewn with the hun- 
dred articles of female finery deemed indispensable for a bride’s wardrobe. I 
was much diverted at the make and appearance of sundry of the decorations, 
which might have caused a London milliner to lift up her hands and eyes in 
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astonishment ; and we were all talking and laughing, in the highest glee, when 
the door softly opened, and there stood before us a creature so lovely, that [ 
could not suppress a slight exclamation of admiring surprise. 

This was a girl of twelve or thirteen years of age, as might be conjectured 
from the little, childish outline of her figure, which had evidently neither at. 
tained its full height or its entire perfection of shape ; but a year or two older, 
if the intelligence expressed in her countenance could be trusted. Her eyes 
were intensely dark, at once soft and penetrating; her forehead so pure and 
smooth, that it had more the appearance of polished ivory than of living flesh; 
but the cheek, with its deep but changeful crimson,—the soft, rich red lips—the 
dark ringlets, which trembled in the light air that played through the opened 
windows, all told, plainly enough, that no vision stood before us, but a lovely 
human bud, that should expand into a scarcely more lovely flower. She was 
dressed simply, in a dark travelling pelisse, of the plainest fashion, and one 
hand held a large straw-bonnet, of which she had just disencumbered her head, 
while the other was lifted up, as if her first burst of gladness had been checked 
by the sight of a stranger. All this was impressed on me in a few moments, 
for the sisters flew towards her, delighted, and half smothered her with caresses, 

“ Roschen! dear, dear little Roschen! when did you come? How was it we 
did not hear you? and, where is my aunt? Dearest, we have been so longing 
for you,—and now you must come and stay at home, to comfort our parents for 
the loss of Gertrude ; my darling, darling child!” 

The moment I looked upon Roschen Openheim, I felt that there stood be. 
fore me a creature as superior to those around her as the diamond to all other 
gems,—that this was one of the unaccountable instances in which nature places 
in an ungenial soil a plant of the rarest and most refined beauty. The elder 
sisters were merry, good-natured girls, but Roschen was a great deal more, 
Even in that early spring of girlhood, there was the stamp of mind on her 
countenance—of that pure and high intellect which casts so undefinable a 
glory over the perishable body that enshrines it. The familiar intercourse of 
weeks had produced kindly feelings in my heart towards Gertrude and Amelia; 
the silent gazing of an hour inspired me with intense and undying interest in 
her. I once said, in the bitterness of my heart, it had been well if she had 
made a less lasting impression on my mind, but I have lived to recall that 
saying. 

The day of the wedding rose bright and cloudless, as a wedding day ought 
to be. The volatile Gertrude, and Amelia, the no less volatile bride’smaid, for 
once looked subdued and composed when all around them was mirth, joy, and 
gratulation. Herr Steinbach behaved with all due decorum, and received his 
wife from the hands of her father with an air of tender protection, and solemn 
gratitude, that was really touching. The ceremony was over, the wedding- 
feast was eaten, and the happy pair, accompanied by Amelia, set off for Co- 
logne, amidst the blessings and prayers of relatives and friends. 

There was one present on that day, who, though she attracted little notice 
from others, in the general bustle and excitement of the occasion, had with- 
drawn my attention repeatedly from the scene that was enacting before me, and 
won my thoughts to dwell upon her with an indescribable fascination, That 
one was Roschen. Amidst the mirth that surrounded her she evidently was 
absent and dispirited. Her dejection partook in no degree of the demure- 
ness of her elder sisters ; it was not an assumption of the behaviour deemed 
proper to the occasion, but perfectly involuntary. I drew her aside, unob- 
served, and inquired what ailed her. Her eyes filled with tears : 

“I do not know,” she said ; “ I never was in this way before ; I have heard 
people talk of a presentiment,—I think this must be one.” 

“ Dear child,” [ replied, “ of what kind is this presentiment ? Surely it is not 
respecting your sister's marriage with Herr Steinbach ?” 

“ Alas!” she replied sadly, “ I almost wish it were,—it might be accounted 
for then, for it is natural to mistrust one’s hopes, when they run in the track of 
one’s wishes for a person so dear. No. It is not that, but—” She cast her 
eyes on the ground, and a deeper crimson sufused her cheek. 

“ Surely something distresses you on your own account, Roschen? You are 
not well, litle pet, or somebody has been unkind to you.” 


“ No one,” she answered. “I had better tell the truth. Last night I dream- 
ed a strange dream.” 
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« Well, and so did I, Roschen; and so, I dare say, did half this company, if 


they only remembered it. But, come, what was this wonderful dream ?” 

“[ dreamed it was my—my wedding-day, instead of Gertrude’s; and he 
who stood beside me,—my husband, you know,—was very, very dear to me; 
oh, so dear, that T love him even yet, though he was only part of my dream!” 

“Surely, prettiest,” said I, smiling, “ you are not weeping for the love of a 
Jover who has no existence but in your own imagination ?” 

« I know not,” replied the little maiden; “I only know, that I never had 
such a feeling towards any living creature; and I feel as if 1 were changed in 
my very soul since I laid my head on my pillow last night. But this was not 
nearly all my dream. I thought must I tell you all ?—I thought we had 
left the church, when we were married, and we went forth, we two, alone, to 
walk, and he was talking to me in a low, sweet voice. I remember not a word 
he said, save that it was something very dear ; but the sound of his voice lin- 
gers in my ear still ;—and we went on, hand in hand, through fields and plea- 
sant gardens, till we came to the side of a beautiful river. Then the scene 
suddenly changed, and we were on the sea-shore, where the great waves rolled 
up to our very feet, and presently I saw that he was not by my side, but was 
straggling amongst the waves. He cried aloud for help, but there was none at 
hand, and I saw him swept away; and in my agony: I awoke.” 

“« And what then ?” 

“Nothing more. I tell you I awakened ; and I never had a dream before 
that gave me such a mixed sensation of happiness and misery.” 

“ And pray, Roschen, do you know any one at all like this visionary lover? 
Do vou think you would know him again?” 

«I never saw any one at all like him ; and yet I seemed to have known him 
for years: indeed, his face is fast fading from my memory, but his voice, I 
think I shall never forget.” 

“Indeed, my child, the sooner you forget the whole dream the better. See, 
they are going to dance. I wish you had a younger partner than myself; but 
as there does not seem to be one at liberty at present, come with me, and let 
us see if a waltz will not help to Jay this spectre bridegroom |” 

Roschen looked up in my face almost upbraidingly, whilst the tears filled her 
large, dark eyes. She evidently felt annoyed at the jesting manner in which I 
seemed inclined to treat her communication ; but she said no more, and we 
joined the dancers. She grew more cheerful in the course of the day ; but 
when she was not talking or dancing, I perceived the same expression of me- 
lancholy pervading her face, and felt that she was still brooding over her omi- 
nous dream. 

My after sojourn in Frankfort was too short to admit of my completing what 
I much wished to posses—a portrait of this lovely child; but I have, still, a 
coloured sketch, which conveys to me as perfect an image of what she was 
then, as the most elaborate picture could do, Long before I parted from Ros- 
chen, however, we had become fast friends. Had she been a few years older, 
it might have been otherwise ; but between a man of thirty-five, and a girl of 
thirteen, free intercourse might safely be allowed; and her rich imagination, 
poetical temperament, and clear intellect, made her a far more delightful and 
instructive companion than most full-grown and full-educated women, Nor 
could I bear that this fair creature, so affectionate, and gifted, and beautiful, 
should be to me but as a lovely vision, seen with delight for a little time, and 
then lost for ever. It was sad to think that I should see her no more, and that 
she would forget m2. I requested that she might write to me; and my petition 
was granted, as it was made on the grounds of the great interest I felt in the 
whole family, and my wish to improve myself in German composition. Some 
portions of her letters, received at different periods, I will translate as nearly as 
I can render them. ‘hey will help me to tell some part of my tale, and per- 
haps better than I could do it, in language entirely my own :— 


“ Frankfort, Aug. 18. holding your father-land. I have never 

“Your letter, dear friend, was re- yet left mine; but I believe that I 
ceived with many welcomes, and should better fathom the depths of my 
pleased us much by the announcement love for it, had | been absent from it for 
of your safe urrivalin England. [ean atime. My sister Amelia has just re- 
imagine your delight at once more be- turned from Co..gne, where she left 
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Gertrude well and in high spirits. She 
says that she was happier during this 
visit than ever she was before, and [ am 
afraid is not so well contented with our 
little home on her return as I could 
wish her to be. If I ask her what 
made her so happy, she immediately 
tells me of the crowds of people with 
whom Gertrude visits; of the fine 
dresses she wears,and the gay equipage 
she commands, I cannot understand 
the connection between happiness and 
these things—how they alone can fill 
the soul with contentment. If I must 
say the truth, I do not think all these 
fine possessions would have reconciled 
me to the thought of passing my life 
with Herr Steinbach—not that he is 
unkind or gloomy, by any means; but 
I do not see how he and a young per- 
son like Gertrude can think alike, or 
feel alike. But this may be only my 
ignorance ; I am but a young foolish 
girl, and so Amelia often tells me when 
I talk to her in this strain. Yesterday 
I was present at a little fete given by 
one who was once my school compa- 
nion, on her birth-day. All the other 
ladies were very merry, Amelia amongst 
the rest, and they amused themselves 
with singing and dancing to a much 
Jater hour than we usually remain up 
when at home. I felt unaccountably 
melancholy, just as I did at Gertrude’s 
wedding, when you may remember I 
was so saddened by a dream of the 
previous night. It is very strange, but 
it always seems that, when I am _par- 
taking of any gaiety, that dream returns 
upon my mind, and I hear the same 
wordless voice echoing through my very 
heart that I seemed tohearthen. The 
young ladies saw my dejection, and 
rallied me much upon it, saying they 
supposed I was beginning to think 
about some lover, which brought all the 
blood burning into my cheeks, and 
at this they langhed the more. I have 
never trusted that dream to any but 
you, and I would not tell it to another 
for the world.” 

The following was written a few 
months after :— 

“It is an old but true saying that 
this world is full of changes. A week 
ago we were all called upon to rejoice 
in the prospect of Amelia’s marriage, 
and to-day we have been saddened by 
the news of the death of Gertrude’s 
new-born baby. But joy after all is 
our predominant feeling, for our sorrow 
of course is principally for poor Ger- 
trude’s disappointment. I must tell 
you about Amelia’s betrothment, Her 
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Lover is not a countryman of our own, 
which is some little drawback on our 
pleasure ; but he is so amiable and 
lively,and so much attached to Amelia, 
that we cannot disapprove of her 
choice. She met with him in Cologne, 
but she only mentioned him slightly to 
us to us as ‘a Monsieur Alphonse Le. 
roux, who visited Herr Steinbach.’ It 
now appears that Monsieur Leroux was 
constantly at her side while she staid 
with our sister, and that he has been as 
constantly in her thoughts ever since 
she returned. I shall never forget how 
abashed she looked when she heard his 
voice inquiring for her! Surely there 
is nothing we recognise so soon as a 
voice | 

“ Amelia is to be married next month, 
and she too will go away to Cologne, 
where Mons. Leroux’s business obliges 
him to reside. I shall naturally be 
grieved for the loss of my sister, but 
she seems so happy in the prospect 
that I am reconciled. They say I must 
accompany her to Cologne. | had far 
rather not, for every day endears my 
home more and more to me ; but I sup- 
pose I must comply.” 

“ Cologne, Feb. 18, 

“ Amelia is married, and has been so 
for more than a week, and here am I 
at Cologne, I cannot say enjoying my- 
self much. My greatest pleasure has 
been seeing Gertrude again ; but even 
that has not not been unmingled with 
pain, for she looks pale, thin, and 
worn. She says she has nothing to 
complain of, but that she is obliged to 
go out so often, and receive so much 
company on account of her husband's 
business, that it is seriously injuring her 
health. Her eyes, too, which never 
were very strong, look weak and slightly 
inflamed, She says she can neither 
sow or read small print with any com- 
fort. Amelia and Alphonse seem ex- 
tremely pleased with each other. He 
is so very polite to her, and so full of 
pretty speeches and little complimen- 
tary actions, that it is impossible she 
should not feel obliged to him; and 
yet it seems to me that there is a great 
deal of trifling between them which 
cannot last for ever; and I doubt if 
their's is, after all, an attachment that 
can live without such sugar plums,— 
But they are happy and pleased at pre- 
sent, and it is wrong and foolish to an- 
ticipate evil. 

“T shall return to Frankfort by the 
middle of April. My father regrets 
much that 1 cannot be there to-morrow, 
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to keep my fifteenth birth-day, as he 
always wishes me to be at home on that 
day whenever I can, and I have never 
missed it before. I shall enter my 
fifteenth year in less than twenty-four 
hours from this time. I am going on 
fast to be a woman now. I fancy that 
I have never been so much of a child 
as the children about me. When I 
was at school I never amused myself 
amongst the other girls, except we 
played at telling stories ; then, indeed, 
they allowed that I excelled them all ; 
and I used to delight in inventing the 
strangest things to make them wonder ! 
Iam afraid I am not quite like other 
people. My mother says I am but a 
poor housewife,and that she fears I shall 
never marry so well as either Gertrude 
or Amelia, for that young men in these 
times think of something else besides a 
pretty face. Ido not mind this, how- 
ever; I do not envy either of my sis- 
ters, and I do not think it will trouble 
me if nobody ever proposes for me. 
Whenever a thought on the subject 
crosses my mind, I think of all I felt 
and suffered in that unforgotten dream, 
and I shrink from the thought of a love 
that could be different from what I ex- 
perienced then. 


“[ hada letter from home yesterday. 


My father desires that, when I write to 
you, I will tell you that the friend you 
speak of will be welcome in his house ; 
that he remembers you with much re- 
gard, and will be pleased to show at- 


tention to any one you esteem. I hope 
he will not arrive at Frankfort till I 
return there, for I should like much to 
see one who has lately seen you.” 


The aliusion to this friend of mine 
will require explanation, inasmuch as 
he is neither more or less than the hero 
of my story. Roschen little imagined 
that Frank Middleton had but one 
errand to Frankfort, and that to see her 
fair self! 

Francis Middleton was the only child 
of a country gentleman of good fa- 
mily and tolerable fortune. He was 
many years younger than myself, yet 
we were close friends, and the circum- 
stance of his possessing a fine natural 
talent for painting, joined to an enthu- 
siastic love of all thatis beautiful in art 
or nature, served to render our inter- 
course more frequentthan it might have 
been in an ordinary case. Indeed a day 
seldom passed during my periodical 
sojourn in town, without bringing Frank 
from his chambers in the Temple to 
my studio, and there he chanced to cast 
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his eye on the sketch of Roschen’s 
lovely head. He did not rest till I 
told him all I knew of the fair original, 
and again and again he turned the con- 
versation to the subject of my “little 
German rose-bud.”, Our communings 
about her were neither short nor un- 
frequent, for I had fully as much plea- 
sure in talking of her as he in listening, 
and the extraets which I read him from 
her letters had always to be repeated a 
second or even athird time. I little 
thought what effect these conversations 
were producing on the mind of my en- 
thusiastic young friend, or that the 
image of Roschen had obtained such 
ascendancy over his imagination that 
his feelings for her, all unknown as she 
was, already amounted to a positive 
passion. My astonishment, therefore, 
may be conceived, when, without any 
preface, he announced his intention of 
proceeding to Frankfort, and seeking 
out the beautiful reality of the shadow 
which haunted him continually, I 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade him 
from prosecuting a scheme so vague 
and romantic. I represented the dis- 
appointment that might await him; 
that Roschen’s beauty might not have 
fulfilled its early promise ; that in man- 
ners she might be different from what he 
might expect to find her—in short, I 
proved to a demonstration that his plan 
was at best a foolish and a fanciful one. 
My objections were all met by a solemn 
declaration that, come what might, to 
Frankfort he would go; that if Ros- 
chen were in the land of the living see 
her he would ; and that if she corres- 
ponded with the idea he had formed of 
her, he would woo, and, if possible, win 
her. At any rate, he said, if she were 
not such as he had imagined her, his 
delusion would be dispelled, and the 
fierce fever which was preying on his 
very heart would be allayed ; he should 
look on the past as a dream, and try to 
shake off its influence forever, Find- 
ing that argument availed nothing 
towards dispossessing him of his reso- 
lution, or infatuation, whichever it may 
be called, I agreed to give him a letter 
to her family, recommending him as an 
inmate on the terms on which I had 
been received by them; and to this 
Roschen alluded in her letter, as I had 
written before-hand to know if my 
friend could be accommodated in their 
house for a short time. I had no mis- 
giving as to Frank’s conduct. I knew 
him to be petfectly well-principled and 
honourable, and I did not fear that 
Roschen would ever have cause to ree 
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pent the acquaintance she would thus 
muke, 

“ His health, really materially injured 
by the excited state of his feelings, and 
the facilities afforded for sketching by 
a continental tour, were pleas to which 
his indulgent father yielded at once, 
and he left England, with his parent’s 
blessing, a tolerably well-filled purse, 
and a heart full of the hopes and ardour 
of youth, to undertake his wild adven- 
ture. Before he had been a week in 
Frankfort he wrote to me, and the pro- 
gress of his fortunes will be best told 
by the following passage from his 
letter :— 

“TI have seen Roschen, and that is 
equivalent to saying that Z love her, 
with all the devotion of which a human 
heart is capable. It was the embodying 
of my vision when she entered the 
room where I sat, and it seemed to me 
that her form and features were per- 
fectly familiar to me. Your account of 

our first sight of her seemed trans- 
erred to my own experience ; I cannot 
think she is changed from what she 
was at thirteen, though I dare say she 
may be taller and more formed. Her 
hair (do you remember her beautiful 
black hair ?—yet, how could you ever 
forget it!) was parted smoothly from 
her forehead, and fell in profuse waving 
tresses on her shoulders. I never be- 
held a face so perfect both in form and 
expression, and better, far better, is the 
lovely spirit within. 

“There was one singular circum- 
stance attending our first interview. 
When she entered the room it was 
some seconds before I could overcome 
my emotion so much as to speak to her. 
But presently, as I was addressing 
some observation to her father, she 
started at the sound of my voice, and 
turned full towards me with such a 
searching eager look as I shall never 
forget, her face being first deadly pale, 
and then suddenly suffused with an in- 
tense blush. When I afterwards asked 
the reason of her emotion, she replied, 
‘that she thought she had known my 
voice ; and my question seemed to 
agitate and distress her so much that I 
have not yet found courage to enquire 
farther on the subject. Pray heaven 
that that young and innocent heart be 
not already occupied!” 

Frank had no real cause for jealousy. 
The most substantial rival he had to 
contend with was the dreamy phantom 
whose memory through nearly two 
years, and those years when thoughts 
and impressions come and go in quick 
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succession, had clung unvaryingly to 
her imagination. It was the voice so 
long treasured in the echoes of her 
heart, that now for the first time in the 
living world had struck upon her sense ; 
what marvel if she were agitated ? Yet 
here I beg most distinctly to disclaim 
any intention of throwing an air of 
German mysticism and diadblerie over 
my story, for I utterly renounce the 
idea that there was any thing superna. 
tural in the dream that had troubled the 
fancy of the young and imaginative 
girl. That there was strange coinci- 
dence between some of its features and 
after events, I am willing to allow, but 
nothing more. 

I did not hear again from either of 
my correspondents for several weeks, 
and then I received a joint letter from 
them—Frank’s share of it glowing with 
joyful exultation ; Roschen’s a mixture 
of bashfulness and candour, just what 
I should have expected from her under 
the circumstances. 

“I cannot conceal from my dear 
friend,” it began, “that Frank’s love for 
me has made me very happy—too 
happy, perhaps, for this uncertain 
world—nor do I forget that you, under 
God’s guidance, have been the cause of 
my present state of prosperity. My 
heart was drawn to you from the first 
day of our meeting, and yet I never 
trembled at growing fonder and fonder 
of you every day: I never shunned to 
look into your eyes, nor blushed if you 
touched my hand. Ah! it was not so 
when I began tolove Frank! I surely 
loved you as his forerunner : there was 
gratitude awakening in my heart for the 
blessing that you were to be the means 
of procuring for me, even though I was 
not then apprised of it. Do you recol- 
lect the dream—the mystical voice, that 
left an everlasting echo in my heart 
ready to respond to the one tone tbat 
it could have distinguished amidst ten 
thousand? Alas! that dream had a 
dark side, which too often overshadows 
my memory, and I sit and weep lest 
that too must be fulfilled !” 

Three months more passed, and ano- 
ther epistle from Roschen reached me 
by the hands of no less a messenger 
than Frank Middleton himself. He 
had been suddenly recalled to England 
by the information he received of his 
father’s dangerous illness, and Ros- 
chen’s letter, sealed with black, bore 
tidings of sorrow and death. She 
wrote thus :— 

“ We cannot long have joy unmixed 
with sorrow in this changeful world, 
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dear friend. The leaves are already 
dropping from our household tree: my 
sister Amelia is a widow. Poor Al- 

honse Leroux was seized with a fever 
on the third of this month, and died 
after six days’ illness. Our grief is 
indescribable, and the loss to Amelia 
will indeed be a heavy one; for besides 
the grief of parting from so kind and 
attentive a husband, she is left almost 
pennyless. Monsieur Leroux doubtless 
intended to make a proper provision for 
her when his business should have in- 
creased ; but they lived up to their in- 
come during the first year of their 
marriage, so that beyond a trifle there 
will be nothing left for Amelia after all 
debts are paid. She will go to my 
sister Steinbach for a while, and then 
return to us; most likely she will come 
with Gertrude to my marriage, which, 
if God returns my betrothed to me in 
safety, will probably take place in six 
orseven months. Poor Frank! He, 
too, is called to suffer, for he does not 
expect to find his father alive when he 
reaches England. I regret bitterly now 
that I did not more urgently entreat 
him to inform his father of our attach- 
ment in its first stage. It will now, I 
fear, never have the sanction of a pa- 
ternal blessing.” 

Even so it proved. The elder Mr. 
Middleton lived but a few hours after 
his son’s arrival at home, and died with- 
out giving him one sign of recognition. 
Frank staid no longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary for the arrangement of 
his affairs, but returned to Germany as 
soon as he possibly could. 

His marriage with Roschen, how- 
ever, was delayed from various causes, 
for upwards of a twelvemonth after 
Mr. Middleton’s death. At last 1 re- 
ceived an account of its celebration in 
a letter written at the request of Ros- 
chen'by the widowed Madame Leroux ; 
and certainly her epistle displayed more 
feeling than I had given her credit for 
in her gayer and younger days. 

After a description of the guests, the 
entertainment, the apparel of the bride, 
and such like weighty matters, it con- 
tinued thus :— 

“ [ tried to smile, and to cheer dear 
Roschen as much as I could, but never- 
theless the remembrance of my own 
marriage, so gay and happy as I was 
then, and the thought of my present 
desolate condition, hung heavily on my 
heart, and I fear I was cheerful with a 
very poor grace. Indeed when Ros- 
chen and I were alone in her chamber, 
just before she left us for her own 
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house, I attempted to speak jestingly 
to her, for I saw she needed to see us 
all gay and glad to support her under 
the trial of leaving her early home ; 
but it would not do—the tears would 
force themselves into my eyes, and 
then we fell into each others arms, 
and wept. Gertrude was not with us, 
as we hoped she would have been. 
She could not leave her husband, who 
is far from well in his health ; some 
say the credit of his house does not 
stand as high as once it did. I fear 
there will soon be another widow 
amongst us, sisters.” 

Her foreboding was no idle one. 
Herr Steinbach died a few weeks after 
Roschen’s nuptials, and the widowed 
sisters returned to reside with their 
parents, who, poor as they were, and 
becoming daily more infirm, could ill 
have borne the burden, had not their 
slender means been aided by the small 
annuity saved from the wreck of Stein- 
bach’s property for the benefit of his 
widow, and by frequent and freely- 
given assistance from Frank Mid- 
dleton. 

Seven years passed, and I seldom 
heard from my friends, Frank dis- 


posed of the greatest part of his Eng- 
lish estate, and, yielding to his young 


wife’s affection for her native land, 
resided almost entirely in Germany. 
Carl Openheim and his wife died 
within a short time of each other, and 
oue child, a little girl, was added to 
Frank's family circle. At the end of 
these seven years Middleton visited 
England, for the purpose of investing 
a large sum of money in a more advan- 
tageous manner than he could find an 
opportunity of doing on the continent. 
Having effected his object, he left 
London in a small vessel bound for 
Hamburgh, where he had some further 
business to transact. Five days after- 
wards the vessel was driven on shore 
a total wreck, every one on board 
having, as it was supposed, taken to 
the boat, and perished with their fra- 
gile refuge. 

But if I was shocked to the very 
soul by these dreadful tidings, what 
was the agony, the overwhelming 
horror of Roschen, when they reached 
her? She, whose life appeared bound 
up in his—she, the beautiful, the gen- 
tle, the imaginative being, whose whole 
soul was a world of love and tender- 
ness, was thus rendered in one moment 
utterly desolate. The deaths of her 
sisters’ husbands had been heavy be- 
reavements and deeply felt, but all 
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seemed to understand at once that Ros- 
chen’s affliction was not to be put in 
comparison with those. 

Sorrow, however passionate, must 
subside. It is a merciful ordination of 
a merciful God, that, except in a very 
few cases, grief, however true and 
abiding, loses in time its sharpness ; 
and as soon as Roschen was sufficiently 
calm to attend in some measure to what 
was passing around her, it was pro- 
posed that the three sisters, uniting 
their incomes—or rather the incomes 
of Gertrude and Roschen, for poor 
Amelia had none—should reside toge- 
ther in the house that had been their 
parents’. This plan was put into exe- 
cution, and the three sisters, so pros- 
perously wedded to all appearance, 
and so early dressed in “weeds of 
woe,” were soon called, par excellence, 
“The three widows of Frankfort.” 
Attached to each other as these sisters 
certainly were, and dear as Roschen’s 
little girl, Franchette, was to all of 
them, they might, notwithstanding all 
that had passed, have lived in peace 
and contentment ; but affliction had 
not yet done with them. The pro- 
perty which should have been Ros- 
chen’s and her child’s, on the death of 
poor Frank, was withheld from them, 
at the instance of the heir-at-law ; and 
though there was little doubt that the 
dispute would finally be decided in 
favour of the widow and her child, she 
was meanwhile sorely harassed and dis- 
tressed by the cessation of the income, 
on which she depended for subsistence. 
Her father’s property, with the excep- 
tion of the house they occupied, had 
gone to satisfy his creditors, and the 
Widow Steinbach’s annuity was quite 
insufficient for the support of four per- 
sons, allowing them the merest neces- 
saries of life; but the state of poor 
Roschen’s mind, while suffering under 
her accumulated trials, will be best 
depicted by herself :— 

“ It is hard, dearest friend, to find 
that I cannot even have quietness in 
my affliction—I, who, but for my little 
child, want nothing but to lie down 
and die in peace. I declare to you 
that the petty annoyances | have to 
endure, the sense of oppression and 
wrong that is perpetually stinging me, 
the daily necessity of thinking and 
talking about the paltry embarrass- 
ments that press upon me from all 
sides, are less easy to be borne than 
the one overwhelming agony, which 
crushed my heart and desolated me at 
once and forever. I had a positive 








anticipation of luxury in sitting calmly 
down with my sorrow for life—sorrow 
so hoarded and so sacred, that no one 
should ever venture the attempt to 
divorce me from it. I had satisfaction 
in thinking that I might give up all my 
worldly affairs to the guidance of my 
sisters, who are better fitted for such 
superintendence than I am—that [ 
might ponder for ever on the lost one, 
and every day recall some trait of 
mind or feature, that I might add it to 
the image [ would enshrine iu my me. 
mory. I trusted that meditation on 
him, and prayer to God, might occupy 
much of my time, and that the hours 
I should spend with my little girl (whom 
I meant to place at some school near 
at hand) should be passed in recalling 
and keeping alive in her mind the 
remembrance of her father, in expand. 
ing the buds of love that were already 
wreathing round his image in her heart, 
and which may have been checked by 
the untimely blight that has fallen on 
our prospects. Thus I hoped my life 
would pass away, and that when I laid 
me down to die, or rather to live once 
more, rejoining my beloved, I should 
have known that I left behind mea 
monument to his memory of my own 
raising, sheltered in the fuir temple of 
my daughter’s heart. But it is other- 
wise ordained for me. The fatherless 
and widow are ever deemed fit subjects 
for oppression, and all that can be 
done to distress and disturb one is 
done by my husband’s cruel relative, 
Were it for myself only, I feel 1 could 
not support the struggle ; but if J yield 
who shall protect my child, and what 
must support my sisters ? I see ano- 
ther heavy trouble already oversha- 
dowing us ; my poor sister Gertrude 
is threatened with blindness, and that 
of a kind which I am told can never 
be removed by any skill. To us, who 
are even now compelled to derive the 
greatest part of our subsistence from 
the work of our hands, a severer afflic- 
tion can scarcely be conceived.” 
Gertrude’s loss of sight soon became 
total, and she was thus disabled from 
assisting in the delicate needlework, to 
which Amelia and Roschen were now 
obliged to apply with redoubled assi- 
duity, the poor remuneration of their 
toil scarcely affording them a liveli- 
hood. For two years, however, the 
sisters struggled on, but at the end of 
that time their prospects seemed even 
darker than before ; their health was 
impaired by constant toil. Roschen’s 
lawsuit remained still undecided, and 
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the Widow Steinbach, from an acci- 
dent, had become lame as well as 
blind. 

Over against their humble dwelling 
there resided a personage of some note 
in the neighbourhood, for his eccentric 
habits and his reported wealth. Herr 
Schobeln was not a native of Frank- 
fort, but had resided there from his 
childhood, having been brought up by 
an aunt, who at her death left hima 
considerable po. which he was 
supposed to have increased to an im- 
mense amount—how was not exactly 
known. He carried on no visible 
trade or profession, but was supposed 
to be connected with some lucrative 
business at a distance, ostensibly car- 
ried on by others, for he frequently 
disappeared at irregular times, for un- 
certain periods of from one to five or 
six months, and no curiosity, however 
eager, had yet been satisfied as to 
where he went or how he employed 
himself during those absences. He 
never spoke of having any relative but 
the aunt with whom his youth had 
been spent, and who was to the full as 
reserved and eccentric as_ himself. 
None ever appeared as his visitor, and 
though he was civil to his neighbours, 
en passant, he never invited any one 
of them to enter his doors. He kept 


no domestic but one old woman, and 
she was only employed for a few hours 
each day, and lodged with her son in 


the next street. Yet his manners dis- 
played nothing of either gloom or mis- 
anthropy ; on the contrary, he was 
peculiarly courteous in the little inter- 
course he held with his fellow-crea- 
tures, and particularly kind to his old 
attendant, whom he always paid libe- 
rally, Moreover, he was remarkably 
well-looking for his years, tall, well 
made, and possessed of a high, bold 
forehead, slightly fringed with silver 
hair, and an intelligent, open counte- 
nance. He had lived in the same 
house ever since he came, and long 
before Carl Openheim had purchased 
the little messuage now inhabited by 
the three sisters. The family had al- 
ways been on good terms with Herr 
Schobeln—that is to say, they had re- 
gularly exchanged salutations when 
they met, and the solitary had regu- 
larly sent them the first salad of the 
year, raised in the plot of garden 
which he cultivated with his own 
hands ; in return for which he as regu- 
larly received a small basket of their 
finest pears when the season came round, 
But they had never exchanged a word 
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with him beyond a passing “ good day,” 
and therefore their surprise may be 
imagined when, one fine summer's 
evening, Amelia, who generally acted 
as portress, opened the door to Herr 
Schobeln. Still more were they asto- 
nished when, in compliance with the 
polite invitation which Madame Le- 
roux uttered as the sentence that came 
most readily to hand on the occasion, 
Herr Schobeln walked in “ with stately 
step und slow,” and, after bowing po- 
litely to Roschen and Gertrude, seated 
himself in the arm-chair which had 
been their father’s, with as much ease 
and friendliness of manner as if he had 
been on the most intimate terms with 
them all his life ; moreover, the lamp 
being lighted, they perceived that Herr 
Schobeln was attired with unusual 
splendour in a court suit, which he had 
never been known to display before, 
save on the occasion of some public 
rejoicing, or on such festivals as Easter 
and Christmas. He did not, however, 
make any attempt at commencing a 
conversation, until Roschen, conquer- 
ing her sense of embarrassment as well 
as she was able, inquired to what for- 
tunate circumstance they were indebted 
for the honour of a visit from Herr 
Schobeln ? “ Pardon me, ladies,” re- 
plied the guest, “for having caused 
you some little surprise, I had almost 
said alarm, by my unlooked-for ap- 
pearance in your house ; and allow 
me, in as few words as I can, to ex- 
plain its meaning. For many years I 
have lived in almost entire solitude, 
and truly I cannot say I have lived 
unhappily. I have had my books, my 
flowers, my household matters to attend 
to, and I canassure you time has never 
hung heavily on my hands, Many 
have wondered at my solitary mode of 
life, and a thousand strange surmises 
have been afloat respecting me. I 
need not tell you that they have all 
been incorrect, and I am now going to 
confide to you the true reason of my 
singularities. My absences from home 
have occasioned much conjecture ; it 
has been supposed that I was secretly 
connected with some lucrative trade, 
which I had sufficient cause to keep 
secret. I tell you at once that it was 
not so, and that what wealth I happen 
to possess is that bequeathed to me by 
my aunt, considerably increased, I own, 
by my frugal method of life. In early 
youth I wished to travel, and I did so. 
I became attached during my wander- 
ings to a very beautiful Swiss lady, 
and we were betrothed to cach other, 
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But, during a separation of unusual 
length, several of my letters to her 
were lost, or, as [ imagine, inter- 
cepted, by one who had professed him- 
self my friend, whilst in reality he was 
my rival. At any rate he prevailed on 
Blanche to forget her vows, and be- 
come his wife. His after conduct to 
her was most cruel, and that, und the 
discovery of the perfidious arts he had 
used to gain her consent to be his, so 
preyed on her mind, that she became 
deranged, and that so completely, that 
she was obliged to be placed in strict 
confinement. Her husband died a few 
years afterwards, and I then sought an 
interview with her, hoping that some 
glimmering of sense might be restored 
by my presence. She did not appear 
to know me at first, but after a time a 
faint dawn of memory seemed to steal 
over her mind, and she called me by 
name, weeping like a child. I weary 
you, ladies, by this relation ; I have 
no right to intrude it on you, but I 
have a purpose in doing so.” 

The sisters all declared they were 
much honoured by his confidence, and 
deeply interested in his narrative, and 
they begged that he would proceed. 

“ After our interview she was calmer 
than she had been since her malady 
first appeared, and in future, in her 
wildest moments, the very mention of 
my name appeared to soothe her, and 
invariably produced a flood of tears, 
which seemed to relieve her much. 
My occasional presence, too, seemed 
productive of benefit, and it was sug- 
gested to me by one well skilled in the 
treatment of cases similar to hers that 
I should frequently visit her, and re- 
main in herneighbourhood for a longer 
or shorter period, as our interviews 
seemed to soothe her or otherwise. I 
removed her from the asylum where 
she had hitherto been immured, to 
the house of a skilful surgeon, who 
sent for me whenever he deemed my 
presence might be useful. Till within 
the lust few months I had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that I lessened her suf- 
ferings, and was serviceable to the be- 
ing whom [ had loved best on earth. 
She does not now need my care.” 

He stopped in some agitation, but 
resumed in a few moments. 

“ Thank God, her reason was re- 
stored before her death, in all the 
clearness and strength of her youth, 
She knew me, and thanked me, and 
her last act was to place her wasted 
hand in mine, her last word a blessing 
on my name. Dear ladies, the being 


who occupied my whole thoughts and 
affections is gone, and the sense of 
loneliness presses heavily upon me, 
My heart has been so long used to 
have an object on which to expend its 
sympathies, that I am unhappy in the 
want of it. Why should not we be 
friends? You have all been sufferers, 
peculiarly tried, and so have I; there 
is much of equality in our cireum. 
stances, and I have come to you this 
evening to say what I never said tog 
family in Frankfort before— Let us be 
friends.’ Suffer me to visit you some. 
times, to take an interest in your af- 
fairs, and as far as [ am able to render 
you my assistance.” 

The three widows were certainly 
much astonished at Herr Schobeln’s 
manner of introducing himself to their 
acquaintance ; but they were touched 
and interested by his story, and the 
earnestness with which the solitary 
man appealed to them for sympathy. 
They could not refuse his request, and 
therefore intimated that they should be 
happy to receive him when he felt dis- 
posed to visit them. 

One of the party, however, soon 
began to feel some little regret that 
their assent had been so easily given, 
Scarcely a day went by without some 
present of fruit or vegetables, or other 
small matters, being conveyed by the 
ancient serving-woman of Herr Scho- 
beln to the humble home of his fair 
neighbours, and very shortly not an 
evening passed in which his tall person 
might not be seen occupying the large 
leathern chair of the deceased tobacco- 
nist. Roschen felt somewhat annoyed, 
despite of the natural kindness of her 
heart, because their privacy seemed 
effectually broken up. Amelia, on the 
contrary, was secretly delighted, for 
she had thoughts on the subject, which, 
however, she would not have commu- 
nicated to Roschen for the world. She 
did, indeed, venture ona few distant 
hints of good fortune to arise from this 
new intimacy, though as to the parti- 
cular form in which it was to come she 
preserved an oracular silence ; and 
Roschen was too much wrapt up in her 
own thoughts to attempt to unravel the 
mystery, or to regard Herr Schobeln 
as anything but a very good neigh- 
bour, whose visits would be far plea- 
santer if they were not quite so fre- 
quent. 

But during Roschen’s absences from 
the sitting-room Amelia felt no such 
restraint in conversing with the Widow 
Steinbach. They talked on the sub- 
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ject of Herr Schobeln’s visits, and spe- 
culated thereon to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Poor Gertrude, deprived of the 

ower of making her own observations 
on the state of affairs, always applied 
to Madame Leroux for the result of 
her's, and their dialogues were gene- 
rally carried on in something of the 
following strain :— 

“ Well,” the Widow Steinbach would 
say, by way of commencement, Ros- 
chen’s Janguid step having died away, 
and her chamber door having closed on 
the sufferer—* Well, so you tell me 
that our neighbour, Schobeln, wore last 
night a new cinnamon vest, with gold 
buttons ; is it not rather strange for 
him to get a new vest 2” 

“I never remember such a thing 
before,” Amelia would rejoin; “ he 
used always to wear a black one, and 
I never saw him in any other, except 
the one belonging to his best suit, 
which he wore the first evening he 
came, you know.” 

«It is very strange,” said the Widow 
Steinbach. 

“What is strange ?” said Amelia, 
innocently simpering a little though, 
and stealing a glance at the mirror, 
which perhaps she would not have 
done had her sister been able to ob- 
serve it. 

“] don’t mean the new vest only,” 
pursued Gertrude, “but the whole 
thing ; his coming at all, after know- 
ing us by sight so many years, and 
now his coming so regularly every 
night.” 

“Well, that is strange certainly,” 
assented Amelia. 

“ But I think I can find a reason for 
it, strange as it is,” continued the Wi- 
dow Steinbach. “ What would you 
think, Amelia, if he should be coming 
to look for a wife ?” 

“ A wife, sister!” said Amelia, with 
a very good tone of surprise. 

“Aye, a wife, Madame Leroux ; 
why should not he seek a wife as well 
as another, especially now, he has no 
more trouble or expense about’ that 
mad lady, you know? Why should 
not he have found out that a lonely 
home is not a happy one, and that a 
kind face and a bright smile by his 
fireside, and a kind hand to smooth 
his pillow if he were ill, would be a 
blessing ? He is rich—we are poor ; 
why, if he should ask one of us in mar- 
riage, should we say to him nay? It 
is not of myself I speak ; my infirmi- 
ties are a sufficient answer to any 
thought that might arise on that sub- 
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ject ; but if he offer to marry cither 
you or Roschen, why sheuld you refuse 
the means of escaping from this life of 
toil and poverty ?” 

The tears of Amelia were by this 
time flowing fast, but her sister con- 
tinued— 

“ You are the best judge yourself to 
which his inclinations tend ; 1 should 
think he would most likely choose you, 
for Roschen’s sorrowful voice alone 
would put such thoughts about her out 
of any man’s head. It must be you, 
Amelia, and | trust and believe it will 
prove so, and therefore already I say, 
‘God bless you with him !’” 

Amelia was much pleased at hearing 
this opinion expressed by Gertrude.— 
Herr Schobeln’s attention had been 
hitherto divided so equally amongst the 
sisters, that she had felt some difficulty 
in her mind as to which was the 
favoured fair one. She had a real re- 
spect for Herr Schobeln ; she knew he 
was rich, and she bad no objection to 
become the partner of his fortunes, not 
indeed with a mere selfish wish for her 
own exaltation, but to have the plea- 
sure of sharing her comforts with her 
sisters. Widow Steinbach’s speech had 
confirmed her in her opinion that it was 
herself and not Roschen whom he 
sought; and she already saw herself the 
mistress of the old house over the way, 
felt her light step bounding through its 
large rooms and up its wide staircases, 
rummaged its chests and odd corners, 
and heard her own laugh ring through 
the long-silent apartments, as she 
brought to light some article of strange 
fashion or curious workmanship. She 
already felt in fancy the delight of pro- 
curing for her sisters the means which 
should supply Gertrude with the com- 
forts her infirm state rendered necessary 
to her, and exempt Roschen from her 
laborious employments. She lived day 
by day in a happy dream of the future, 
only wishing that Herr Schobeln would 
be a little more explicit at once, that 
she might commence altering her 
dresses for the wedding, which she had 
not yet ventured to do, though she had 
already turned them over many times, 
and contrived how ~~ might be re- 
modelled to the best advantage. Why 
did not Herr Schobeln speak? He 
spoke at last, and to Amelia herself by 
herself ; yet his avowal had the effect 
of a sudden thunderbolt, shattering to 
atoms the fairy palace of her hopes and 
anticipations. He spoke, and after a 
long preamble concerning the disagree- 
ables of solitude and the pleasures of 
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the married state, he finished his ha- 
rangue by begging, humbly begging, 
that Amelia would propose him asa 
suitor to her sister Roschen! What 
Amelia said, or how she received the 
unravelling of his inéentions, cannot be 
known, for she never knew exactly 
herself. She remembered something 
about pleasure and honour, and endea- 
vouring to meet his wishes, and then 
flew to the Widow Steinbach to dis- 
burden her mind of the astounding in- 
telligence. But Gertrude did not 
sympathise with her exactly as might 
have been expected. “They had been 
mistaken ;” that was all—she saw great 
cause for thankfulness that the wedding 
and the wealth would still be in the 
family, for of course Roschen, though 
no doubt she would be astonished, 
would never be so mad as to refuse 
him, if it were only for the sake of little 
Franchette. She shifted Roschen into 
the character of bride, which she had 
hitherto marked out for Amelia, with 
wonderful facility, observing in conclu- 
sion, that at any rate there would be a 
wedding, and they would all be at it. 
Very true ; but it is a different thing 
to be the principal person on such an 
occasion, or a mere looker-on—thcre 
is a wide distinction between the im- 
portance of a bride and a bridesmaid, 
and between being the mistress and 
dispenser of this world’s goods, and the 
humble recipient of them. All this 
Amelia felt, and a sense of deep disap- 
pointment and mortification, together 
with shame for the self-delusion she 
had been subject to, did at first possess 
her mind, though a certain pride swell- 
ing at her heart forbade her to say so, 
and urged her to acquiesce in the view 
Gertrude took of the matter with the 
best grace she could. Indeed such was 
the excellence of her temper and the 
elasticity of her feelings, that when a 
few hours after she informed Ros- 
chen of the proposal she was com- 
missioned to make, she did it witha 
smiling countenance, and was really 
distressed when her sister declared her 
intention of refusing Herr Schobeln’s 
offer. 

Months went by, and not only once 
but many times, by the agency of her 
sister, personally and by letter, did 
Roschen refuse Herr Schobeln. There 
was, perhaps, a lingering hope in Ma- 
dame Leroux’s heart that the deter- 
mined coldness of Roschen might lead 
their neighbour to recollect that his 
cruel fair one had a sister, neither old 
norugly, who might not beso indifferent 


to a similar proposition ; but months 
as I have said, went by, and Herr 
Schobeln determined to write once 
more to his obdurate charmer, and if 
she still continued unpropitious,to leave 
the town where he had already been 
much talked of as the rejected suitor of 
the beautiful young widow. Roschen 
received his letter, retired to her cham. 
ber, where she remained some hours, 
and on her return to the room where 
her sisters were sitting, calmly but 
coldly announced her intention of ac. 
cepting Herr Schobeln. 

Let no one who reads this tale burst 
forth with the hacknied quotation 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman!” Ros. 
chen had done nothing rashly—nothing 
that could possibly subject her to the 
charge of fickleness or folly. The image 
of Francis Middleton, the first, the only 
loved of her heart,was as fresh in her me- 
mory as ever; this she had told Herr 
Schobeln, even while she acceded to his 
gg But he was gone; lost to 
ver for ever in this world—her own 
health was failing, and, should she die, 
what would be the fate of her orphan 
child ? who would carry on the struggle 
for her rights, which her mother had 
never yet abandoned? Then the Wi- 
dow Steinbach : how could Amelia, in 
the event of Roschen’s death, both wait 
upon her and work for her own sup- 
port? All these things had been con- 
sidered and re-considered, and thus it 
was that Roschen had consented to be 
the wife of Herr Schobeln. 

The sisters, who had been apprehen- 
sive that, after all, there would be no 
wedding in the family, were overjoyed 
at Rosehen’s decision. Of the sacrifice 
she was making for others they had no 
comprehension. They were thankful 
that she had changed her mind, and they 
had no conception of the slow and most 
painful process by which that change 
had been effected. Roschen wept bit- 
terly over her unappreciated sacrifice 
that night, as she knelt beside her 
sleeping child’s couch, and poured out 
the agony of her soul before her 
Maker. 

‘There was no occasion for the altera- 
tion of old dresses for the bridal, as 
Amelia had supposed there would be, 
Herr Schobeln sent the richest stuffs 
and silks that could be purchased in 
Frankfort as presents both to the bride 
elect and her sisters. Every prepara- 
tion was made ona splendid scale.— 
The old house, so long the subject of 
much ungratified curiosity amongst the 
towns-people, was now filled with work- 
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men, and the gossips who gained ad- 
mission were much disappointed to find 
it was so like other old houses. The 
wealth which the neighbourhood had 
so long taken for granted, was now pre- 
sented to its eyes in the visible forms 
of rich carpets, curtains, and furniture 
of every kind. 

The arrangements for the wedding 
feast were made in an equally liberal 
style by the direction of the bride- 
groom, and all Frankfort talked of no- 
thing but the change that was taking 
place in the circumstances of two per- 
sons so unlikely to marry as the rich 
bachelorand the broken-hearted widow, 
and above all so unlikely to marry each 
other. 

Perhaps even in the early bloom of 
her beauty Roschen had never looked 
so lovely as on the morning of her se- 
cond wedding-day. Tlie rich material 
and plain fashion of her snow-white 
dress suited well with the pure and in- 
tellectual character of her countenance, 
and the expensive lace veil which 
shaded her pale brow lent fresh deli- 
cacy to the outline of her features — 
There was no wildness in her dark eye; 
no convulsive motion of the lip—all 
was hushed and composed as the calm 
depths of her own resolved spirit. She 


felt grateful to Herr Schobeln for all 
he had promised—a home for her sis- 
ters, protection for her child, unbounded 
kindness to herself, though she felt in 
her heart the last would not long be 


required. Since they had conversed 
more frequently and confidentially to- 
gether, the bridegroom's feelings had 
undergone a change; he loved Roschen 
more than ever, if it were possible, but 
his love was blent with a respect that 
partook of the character of reverence. 
Indeed on the bridal day she seemed 
to aweeven more than she had charmed 
him, and he moved and spoke in her 
presence with a deference that was 
scarcely lover-like. 

The strangely assorted pair stood 
before the altar, where, ten years before, 
Roschen’s young heart had throbbed so 
wildly, as her hand was placed in that 
of Francis Middleton, and the words 
pronounced which made her his own. 
She seemed to herself, in the present 
instance, to be enacting a part in some 
pageant in which she had no real inte- 
rest. If this ceremony meant any 
thing ; if she were really the bride of 
another, could she stand there so calm, 
80 self-possessed ? It was impossible. 

The ceremony began; there was a 
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little stir at the door amongst the crowd 
who were passing in to witness it, and 
then voices were heard asin altercation. 
The clergyman paused and commanded 
silence, but still the people struggled, 
and still angry voices sounded. Sud- 
denly Roschen started and turned 
round, gazing earnestly towards the 
door and listening with eager attention. 
A moment more and the bride sprang 
from her station at the altar, passed 
quickly through the crowd, who in- 
stinctively fell back to give her way, 
and was caught in the arms of a tall 
sunburnt man, in shabby sailor’s clothes, 
whom she and no other knew—knew in 
an instant to e her own Francis Mid- 
dleton ! 

He had been washed over board 
early on the fatal evening of the wreck, 
and, clinging to a floating spar, had 
been picked up by a small outward- 
bound vessel, and thus escaped the 
fate which awaited those who took to 
the boat. This vessel in her turn was 
doomed to disaster, being taken by a 
pirate, and all on board her were 
butchered or made prisoners. He had 
suffered sickness and slavery and impri- 
sonment, but all had been overcome, 
and he had just reached Frankfort in 
time to save Roschen from becoming 
the wife of another. 

“So there will be no wedding after 
all!” murmured Widow Steinbach, with 
something of a chagrined expression, 
when she was hastily informed of these 
particulars. “Of course I am delighted 
that Frank is alive and come home to 
us again, but it is a pity all these pre- 
parations have been made for nothing!” 

“IT would not have you be too sure 
of that,” said Herr Sehobeln at her 
elbow, and he spoke in a cheerful voice, 
very unlike that of a man who had just 
experienced so heart-rending a disap- 
pointment. 

Widow Steinbach treasured up the 
words, though she was too wary to 
startle Herr Schobeln by asking for an 
explanation of their meaning ; but at 
the first opportunity she communicated 
them, with sundry notes and comments 
of her own, to Madame Leroux. 

Again did Amelia’s heart beat high 
with hope, and visions of altered old 
dresses and splendid new ones flitted 
before her mind’s eye, together with 
the celebration of nuptials, whereat she 
herself was a principal personage ; and 
reveries would come, and hopes would 
haunt her on the subject, notwithstand- 
ing her wise resulves against castle- 
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building for the future. This time, 
however, her anticipations were real- 
ised. She became the wife of Herr 
Schobeln, and a happy wife too, des- 
pite the difference in their ages ; and 
she reigned mistress of the old house 
and its handsome modern furniture, and 
rummaged every cranny and corner 
from garret to cellar, just as she had 
pictured to herself that she should, long 
before. She was not destined to be- 
come a mother, but she was of too con- 
tented a disposition to fret about the 
matter; and her kindness, unconcen- 
trated by that absorbing feeling, ma- 
ternal affection, flowed out to every 
creature around her. Herr Schobeln 
never had cause to repent the return 
of Frank Middleton, and only won- 


To a Physician. 


[Dec, 


dered how it was that Amelia had not 
been his choice in the first instance,— 
The Widow Steinbach found a home 
with her newly married sister, and 
little Franchette became the recipient of 
all the spare affections of Amelia’s 
heart, and in process of time the inhe. 
ritrix of a great part of Herr Scho. 
beln’s wealth. I have visited Frankfort 
again within the last few years, and 
passed some days at the mansion of 
Herr Schobeln, and the humbler home 
of Frank and Roschen; and I can 
truly say I have seldom enjoyed more 
heartfelt satisfaction than in witnessin 

the contentment and prosperity of the 
three sisters who had formerly been 


known and pitied as “the three widows 
of Frankfort.” 


TO A PHYSICIAN, 


Oh! watched for, longed for, through the heavy hours 


Of pain and weakness. 


What a gift is thine! 


What a proud science, godlike and benign! 
To pour on withering life sweet Mercy’s showers, 
And on the drooping mind’s exhausted powers 

Like a revivifying sunbeam shine— 

For thy next smile what sleepless eyelids pine ! 
What sinking hearts, to which the summer flowers 


Can breathe no joy! 


How many a day 


I heard thy footsteps come and die away, 
And clung unto that sound, as if the Earth, 
With all its tones of melody and mirth, 
To me had nought of interest—nothing worth 
The brief bright moments of thy kindly stay! 


E. M. H. 
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ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA, 


NO. XV.—-WETZEL’S REMAINS.—SECOND ARTICLE. 


THE METEOR OF KASAN.—A TRAGEDY, 


The reading public has doubtless 
long before this decided that we have 
altogether forgotten our friend Wetzel. 
To be frank, we will acknowledge that 
since he aud we parted company he 
has not often intruded on our specula- 
tions, and this because of reasons that 
we shall state. It so happened that 
about three months back we had the 
misfortune to sustain a severe attack of 
intellectual hypochondriasis, the effect of 
which was to revolutionise for a season 
all our literary tastes ; insomuch that 
the admiration we had thitherto cherish- 
ed of the fine land of our dreams, her 
cloudy philosophy and wizard poetry, 
was exchanged for a stupid antipathy, 
worthy the contempt of an Esquimaux. 
Neither physicians nor metaphysicians 
were able to comprehend, far less to 
remove, our malady. Whence it origin- 
ated we ourself can hazard no conjec- 
ture ; for who shall fathom the abysses 
of the human mind? Enough, that 
while it lasted it either paralysed or 
perverted all our faculties,—converting 
us, even while we fancied ourself an 
eagle, by turns into an owl, a raven, and 
agander. We attribute our recovery 
from it, which was gradual, to the com- 
bined agencies of gymnastics and toast- 
water—a sober beverage in the main, 
though frequently drunk twice a-day 
for weeks in succession. The majority 
of our acquaintance have already trans- 
mitted us their compliments, congratu- 
lations, and cards by the hundred—per- 
haps we should rather say by the hun- 
dred weight—and that in a manner the 
most flattening to us. Among those 
worthy individuals we would beg to 
particularly particularise our world-re- 
nowned friend, William Carleton of 
Richmond Castle, who has fraternally 
counselled us to make the most of the 
great change that has overtaken us, 
We thank this distinguished man from 
the bottom of our inkstand, and shall 
endeavour to act upon the injunction, 
the more especially as any small change 
that may overtake us stands, we lament 


to observe, a very slender chance of 
being made the most of in such hands as 
ours, 

So far, so fair, in explanation of the 
past ; and now to business. As weare 
about to close accounts with poor Wet- 


zel, and are anxious that the balance 
should appear in his favour, we must 
abandon his minor poems to their fate, 
for we have already selected all of 
these that we thought readable. A re- 
view of the tragedy before us*, appears 
better adapted to answer our purposes. 
With regard to the authorship of this 
tragedy, it is true, we confess we are 
somewhat in the dark. No evidence 
establishing Wetzel’s right to that au- 
thorship has yet been made public. 
Many persons even go 80 far as to at- 
tribute it to Baron Auffenberg, and 
among these is the Baron himself, for 
he has emblazoned his name on the 
title-page. Fortunately, however, the 
inquiry is not of paramount importance. 
If Wetzel be not the author of the book, 
somebody else is. It could not have 
started spontaneously into existence out 
of a stack of old rags on the road to a 
paper-mill, reasonable as that theory of 
universal possibilities may be which 
led Godwin to imagine that human be- 
ings might one day spring from the 
muzzles of muskets. Wetzel produced 
it—or—if you will, reader—Chronon- 
hotonthologos produced it, or, in default 
of either of these two, a third person. 
Who that third person may be it is not 
at present material to ascertain. Atsome 
future period the requisite light will per- 
haps be thrown upon the points that baffle 
investigation in this intricate question. 
In the meanwhile the laurel will shade 
Wetzel’s brow with quite as green a 
gracefulness as it could confer upon that 
of the Baron, who has his Prophet von 
Florenz to keep him in celebrity, inde- 
pendent of a version of The Warden of 
Galway, which he has recently put off 
upon the Carlsruhers as an original sin 
of his own. 

The scene of the tragedy is Russia, 


* Das Nordlicht von Kasan ; Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufzugen. Von Joseph Frhra 
v. Auffenberg. Carlsruhe; Miiller, 1839. 
Vou. XIV. 
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and the story is founded upon the Tar- army, with the intention of marchin 

tar revolt of 1774, when the impostor against the Empress Catherine and = 
Pugatsheff, under the title of Peter III. priving her of the crown. The follow. 
placed himself at the head of a large ing are the characters of the drama: 


Tue Czar. 

Sopuia Nixosoror?, his Consort. 

Demetrius Nikosororr, her Father. 

Gurka, Sister of Demetrius, 

PetTroneLia, Waiting-woman to Sophia. 

A Kapipan-IspraFrNnik* 

Ivanna, his Daughter. 

Goroop, a Major 

Feopor WeErEsHIN, a Captain 

Tue Hermit or tae Mountain, Patriarch of the Roskolniks, 

Avexis Perrowitz Foma, a Roskolnick Priest. 

Micuetson, the Russian General. 

Micuaita Jacunorr, Hetman of the Volga Cossacks. 

Ivan Persitsuev, a Don Cossack. 

JuvaLanka, Chief of the Baskirians. 

Russian Sotpiers. NoGay and Kasanka Tartars. Don anp Votea 
Cossacks. Kircuers. Basnkirians. Tcneremisses. Tcnvvasnes. Kat. 
mucks. Wortiaks, &c, 


of Artillery in the service of the Czar, 


Time of Action, 1775. 
Place—Kasant+ AND THE SHORES OF THE VoLGa. 


The opening of the piece represents Feodor Wereshin and Gorood in con- 
versation on the subject of the war. 


Act 1.—Sc. 1. 


An ante-room in one of the houses of a ruined Tartar village. Feodor Wereshin 
is seated at a table examining a map. 


Feodor—Ay ! here it is. Why, a fly’s wing might cover it! 
And this is Orenburg! Well,—that we have. 
Now, let us see 
(The sound of approaching footsteps is heard.) 
Hey-day !—some courier.— 


(Enter Gorood in haste.) 
Gorood—Kasan is ours! 
Feodor (calmly)— Indeed! That's fortunate. 


Gorood—Thy manner scarcely says as much, methinks. 
Cheer up! I have gladder tidings yet to tell. 
Potemkin has evacuated Malmish ; 

And—his route lying open to the west— 
The Czar to-day makes his triumphal entry! 


Feodor—The Czar may well be proud. 

Gorood— He is so, Captain. 

Feodor—Let him be so. 

Gorood— And should not we be proud ? 

Feodor (ironically)—O, yes! we both participate in his conquests. 
He storms Kasén :—we guard a beggared hamlet. 


We have ground for exultation, truly ! 


* Constable of Police. 

+ A town in Eastern Russia, containing about 70,000 inhabitants. It was 
formerly the capital of a Tartar kingdom, but was conquered by Ivan the Terrible in 
1552. 
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Gorood— Captain ! 
I doubt some busy devil stirs thy mind ; 
Thou hast a deeper source of discontent 
Than that thou avowest. Thou distrustest-—— 


Feodor— Hold! 
Speak not the name! 


Gorood— He honors thee—and me. 
I know it. 


Feodor— I suppose it. 
Gorood— Canst thou doubt it ? 
Feodor—Deeds are the test of feelings. 


Gorood— Be it so! 
The Czar is not an ingrate : he designs us 
To lead the vanguard through the heart of Russia. 
The artillery—¢hy artillery—even [vanna,* 
Is destined to announce to assembled thousands 
The victories and glory of the Conqueror. 
Nor is this all: the same deep-mouthéd engines, 
So silent while Kasan held out against us, 
Will thunder before Moscow's walls anon. 
Does this appease thee ? 


Feodor (gloomily)— No! 


Gorood (gaily)— Unconscionable ! 
What wouldst thou have ? 


Feodor— Gorood,—my heart is heavy. 
There is a load on it!—This Czar—But no! 


(Agitated) I must not speak—thou shouldst not list—these walls 
Have echoes. 


Gorood— Calm thyself :—thou knowest—I know— 
All Russia knows, alas! the Czar’s fierce vengeance 
Upon his foes—fiercest where foes are traitors— 
But thou, thou art no traitor. 


Feodor— . Not as yet. 
Gorood—Ha!—But no,—no! Thou canst not mean to leave us? 


Feodor—Subdue thy fiery nature a brief space 
And hearken to me :—body and soul and life, 
And all I have or am or hope to be, 
Are staked in my engagement with the Czar. 
The banner that I bear shall be my winding sheet 
Or e’er I stain it !—But, Gorood !—my heart 
Is human, and it bleeds at that it witnesses ! 
Can it be calm when such enormous cruelties 
As this wild-minded man—this monster—pardon 
The enthusiasm of Truth and Feeling !—practises 
Are things of hourly prominence ? Are we not 
Already the abhorrence of the Earth 
Because of him? The Generous—the Humane— 
The Good turn from us with affright and loathing, 
While we, the objects of their detestation, 
The slaves of the Destroyer, tremble at 
A nod, a glance, a word, a breath of his. 
We walk the Highway of Unbearable Terror 
With the axe and gallows in perspective—we! 
The honorable blood of Muscovy! 
Death waits on every insignificant fault, 


* The Captain would appear to have christened his ordnance by this name. 
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And lighter punishments are praised as clemencies ! 
The venerable clergy of our Church 

Are wanderers for their bread, or—worse—expiring 
In dungeons, upon crosses, over fires, 

Martyrs to principles that saints bequeathed us. 
Then—the Roskolnik hordes, who name themselves 
The Old Religionists—the Starovertzes— 

These wax in strength, and nightly, like a hurricane, 
Their harrassing swarms burst from the woods upon us, 
Their Patriarch—by some esteemed a saint— 

By more a sorcerer—appears, ’tis whispered, 

By the dark Volga, amid sheeted lightnings, 
Dividing its wild waves with his white crozier, 

And uttering withering words above the thunder, 
While Foma, the fierce priest, the Czar’s close friend, 
Is seen descending from the Mountains with 

His Torch of Desolation, which dissolves 

Before him, as he marches, the piled snows 

Our sires believed eternal. All this bodes 

Disaster and destruction to our cause ! 

It is the dark, wide shadow from our glory ; 

It guarantees a curse upon our conquests ; 

It stamps with shame the very name of Czar! 


Gorood—Then, thou repentest of thine oath ? 
Feodor— One tie, 


Gorood— 


One mighty tie binds me to him and his, 

He is my sovereign,—my legitimate lord,— 

And Catherine holds her throne by usurpation, 
Else had I perished ere I joined his standard. 
Oh! I remember, and with festering heart, 

How Envy persecuted us in Moscow, 

Dashing vur triumphs with humiliation— 

I shall not soon forget what wrong was wrought us, 
What ignominy waited on our glory, 

What foul affronts we swallowed with our bread, 
How every upstart had his tale of calumny 

To whisper in the Empress’ ear against us. 

Yet, were we faithful! We were aye sustained 
By the proud consciousness of duty—we ; 
Served our liege Empress and were satisfied. 
Only when that stupendous tale which now 

Rings through broad Europe burst upon our souls, 
When Rumour, all-uncontradicted, told 

That Peter, the Third Czar of Muscovy, 

So long imagined sepulchred, still lived, 

And occupied the Jaik in Tartary, 

Surrounded by a mighty army,—when 

This marvellous intelligence first broke 

Like thunder on the dull ear of the world 

With proof that left doubt criminal—then—then only 
We failed in our allegiance to the Throne! 
Catherine thenceforward held her crown by force! 
The awful beauty of legitimacy 

No longer decorated her :—we left her. 

Thou knowest the rest—we bent the knee before 
The Man of Blood, 


The Czar’s immaculate name 
Forbids, if not discussion, coarse contumely. 
Thou shouldst feel this. Excuse me. 


Feodor (confidently) — Thou and I, 


Gorood, have been, through good and ill, firm friends 
We have dared all perils to preserve our honor, 
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And will not now play traitor by each other ; 


I have said enough. 


Gorood— 


The dialogue continues some time 
longer, but is at length interrupted by 
the entrance of a ‘Tartar girl, who 
brings a letter to ’eodor from Ivanna, 
his betrothed. By this it appears that 
the Czar has imprisoned Ivanna’s father 
for refusing the oath of allegiance to 
him; and she implores her lover to 
rescue the prisoner, if possible. While 
Feodor is reading the cannon is heard, 
announcing the approach of the Czar 
to Kusin; upon which the friends 
separate, after some arrangements un- 
necessary to be detailed. 

Scene the next introduces us to the 
Czarina Sophia, in her gorgeous pa- 
yilion before Kas4n. Her aunt Gurka 
occupies a seat beside her. From the 
dialogue that follows we learn that the 
Czarina married her husband without 
the knowledge of her father, a noble 
of high birth but ruined fortune, who 


Almost too much, methinks. 


was ab:ent in the East during the 
wooing and wedding. She harbours a 
vague and apparently unreasonable 
apprehension of her father’s wrath on 
his now hourly-expected return, princi- 
pally on account of Gurka, who was 
mainly instrumental in the success of 
the Czar’s suit. While they converse 
the cannon and trumpets are heard, as 
before ; whereupon exeunt both ladies 
to make preparations for greeting the 
victor, 

The closing scene of the Act repre- 
sents a square in Kasan, with a vacant 
throne in the centre. The nobles and 
burghers are present to do homage to 
the Czar. <A splendid cavalcade of 
Kirgheese and Kalmucks occupies the 
back-ground. Gloom, nevertheless, 
sits on every countenance. Silence 
prevails. At length Foma, the Ros- 
kolnik priest, comes forward. 


Foma—Nobles and burgesses of fair Kasan! 
This day your Czar ascends the Throne of Russia. 
He comes, the Conqueror, with his thousand cohorts, 
Resistless in his grand and terrible majesty. 
Bow your base foreheads to the stones of earth 
Directly his far shadow becomes visible ! 


In self-abasement lies - ouly safety— 
>roud to powder! 


For he will crush the 


Woe 


To you and yours should you reject the yoke! 

His wrath shall blast you in your hour of confidence— 
Swift abolition shall o’ertake your dignities ; 

Your daughters shall be beggars through the streets, 
Your sons cut off in the young bloom of boyhood ; 
Your city shall be wasted by the sword 

And metamorphosed to a solitude, 

Until the thick blue thistles and tall grass 

Shall even hide the multitudinous graves 

Whose rank corruption shall reek up to heaven, 
But call no vengeance down, save more and fiercer 
On the rebellious and refractory remnant 


Of the survivors! 


Noblemen and burgesses, 


Fhave planted for you the broad tree of warning— 
May that tree not bear poisonous fruit! 


A Noble (aloud) — 


Amen! 


The Czar's fast friend hath spoken! 


A Burgher (in a low voice) — 


The Czar’s friend ? 


Woe then to us, our children, and our country ! 


The Czar now enters with all the 
“ pride, pomp 
glorious war,’ bells ringing, cannon 
firing, bands of music playing, and so 
forth ; and accompanied by cavaleades 
of ‘I cheremisses, ‘'chuvashes, Wotiaks, 
Bashkirians, and all the other Tartars 
he has caught by his promises, He is 


and circumstance of 


enthroned, Sophia by his side, and from 
the throne graciously narrates the story 
of his life and adventures to the multi- 
tude. It proves rather tedious, but 
the substance is that he was never 
murdered at all, and could not have 
been, because, if we may take his word 
for it,— 
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To plunge into the unrefunding crypts 

Of ghastliest hell for all eternity 

Were easy by comparison with the task 

Of butchering on his bed the unconscious sleeper 


There was, however, at this period a 
man in Moscow whom nobody knew, 
but amazingly like the Czar in figure 
and features, and this man was made 
the scapegoat on the occasion. ‘The 
assassins kept their places, and Cathe- 
rine ascended the throne all the same ; 
the Czar being forced to fly for his 
life. He travelled, like Ulysses, through 
many countries— 


Czar (agitated)—Ha! What is that ? 
(A voice among the crowd)— 


Czar (yet more agitated) — 
Why knells it thus ? 


Whose aw‘ul brows a diadem encircles ! 


“ Mores hominum multorum vidit.” 


Twelve years thus passed on; and, 
like Beppo, he grew anxious to return 
home. He observes that he would 
have abandoned his vagabond mode 
of life much sooner, but that the time 
was not ripe for his projects.—At this 
moment a bell tolls dismally. 


O, woe! 
What bell is that ? 


(All are silent.) 
No answer! What means this ? 


A Noble (trembling)—Sire !—that bell—is—the death-bell of Saint Nicholas! 
Which never tolls but—when—but—when— 


Czar— 


The Czar, unaccountably upset by 
this intelligence, commands that strict 
search be made for the ringers. Word, 
however, is brought him that there are 
no ringers» whereupon he very natu- 
rally concludes that he is the sport of 
sorcery, and expresses his settled con- 
viction to that effect. At this juncture 
the Don Cossack Ivan Persilshev 
gallops into the square, proclaiming 
the unexpected approach of Michelson, 
the Empress’s Field-Marshal, with a 
vast hostile force. The announce- 
ment, of course, spoils all appetite for 


Sophia—O, Heaven! my father! 


Demetrius— 


Noble—But when State-criminals are—doomed to die! 


Say on! 


further festivities ; the Czar and his 
cavalry, after a speech, which the 
former makes and the latter cheer, 
are off to the camp; and so closes the 
first Act. 

In Act II. we are again in the bat- 
tered Tartar village. A_ battle has 
been fought and Kasén is in ashes. 
The Czarina and her aunt are con- 
versing on the affair, when the room- 
door opens, and Demetrius Nikosoroff, 
the Czarina’s father, suddenly startles 
them by his appearance, 


My belovéd child! 


(They embrace.) 


Sophia (weeping)—Oh, father ! 


Demetrius— 


My Sophia, weep not thus! 


To thee all is forgiven! Look in my eyes! 
Seest thou reproach in their affectionate gaze ? 
I blame not thee ; the reckoning I exact 
(With a severe tone, and looking at Gurka) 
Shall be from her to whose trust I confided 
A jewel dearer than my vanished fortune, 
And who restores it to me paled and tarnished ! 


Gurka—Oh! spare me! Oh, Demetrius! Brother! spare me! 


Demetrius—Brother! The word is thy salvation. Yes! 
We have slept upon the bosom of one mother— 
One father on his death-couch linked our hands— 


Did I requite thee as thy treachery merits 
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I must forget that mother and that father, 
As outraged feeling now would bid me do, 
And in the blood of my degenerate sister 
Wash out the dark stain on our fallen house! 

(He slowly unsheathes a dagger, attached to his girdle, 
and holds it uplifted over her. She trembles from 
head to foot, and sobs convulsively. After a pause 
Demetrius returns the weapon to his girdle.) 

Hence, moral murd’ress of thy kin! Pass hence! 
(Exit Gurka, sobbing, and with deprecating gestures.) 
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A confidential colloquy ensues be- to know whether the Czar possesses 
tween father and daughter. Demetrius her heart as well as her hand. Her 
acquaints Sophia that he has returned reply is affirmative : 
from the East a rich man, and desires 


I love him with the full love of my nature 
I love him passionately as my husband— 
I love him reverently as my sovereign. 


On which Demetrius groans— 


I feared as much : the cure will prove the bitterer. 


This excites her alarm, and she solicits 
an explanation, which he diplomatically 
evades. After some further talk he 
tells her that he must see her alone 
at his own dwelling, and accordingly 
gives her an opiate to mix in her 
duenna of an aunt’s gruel, that she 


Scene changes to the interior of a 
spacious cave in the rocks, artificially 
illuminated: To the right is seen 
a Roskolnik in the habit of an Arme- 
nian monk, with a book open before 
him. From the left advance Foma 
and the Czar, attended by two Ros- 


may not suspect the visit. Follow 
mutual leave-takings, very tender and 
tearful on both sides. 


kolnik priests. The Czar is clad in 
the long flowing habiliments of the 
Tartar princes. 
One of the Priests-—Bide here : we shall return to thee anon. 

(The Priests withdraw.) 
Where, then, be the elders ? 


Foma (pointing towards the Roskolnik)—Hush, sire! 
munes with Gop! 
The Roskolnik (chanting) — 
Dies ire, dies illa, 


Solvet seeclum in favilla ; 
Dixit David cum Sibylla. 


Czar (looking round)—Is this the temple ? 


A man that kneels com- 


Che Day of Wirath—that vay of woe— 
Shall lay the worlds fn ashes lov, 
As Dabiv anv the Seers foreshow. 


Wihat awe must eben archangels feel 
When Earth shall make her dread appeal 
Co Gov, her Hudge for woe or weal! 


Che marbellous Crumpet’s mighty tone 
Sball thrill the graves from sone fo sone, 
Anv wake the Deay—to face the Chrone! 


Che whole dark Ocean of the Past 
Shall answer far that earthquake blast, 
Cill Death anv Wature stand aghast! 























































The scene again changes to a still 
more spacious cavern, in form of a 
chapel, with shrines and sacred paint- 
ings. Here are assembled a convoca- 
tion of the Roskolnik priests, each with 
a stone altar before him, on which 
stand a lamp and a crucifix ; while 
their Patriarch, the Hermit of the 
Mountain, is seated on a throne in 
front. He is clad in white robes, is 
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Woe, tuben the vended heil shall fall! 
Wihen Cruth, tx Peaben’s stun Fuvqment-hall, 
Lays bare the shrinking souls of AIL! 


‘yy s a . . 
(Tike Czar covers his face with his hands,) 


©, Great Good Gov, so long iwithstoor ! 
E clasp thy Don’s ReVeeming Roo ! 
fiy Fount of Pope ts Hesus’ hlooy! 


@n that Great Day, Hust Hudge of Mien! 
Let me not tuake for Well’s Vark Ven, 
But be, © Gov, mp Zadiour then! 





Che Accusing Record lies unrolled ; 
Anv all flan torought anv thought of oly, 
Ail Hivven sins and shames are told. 


Wibere then can Crime Vare turn in trust ? 
Wibat stay remains for sinful Dust 
Wiben Sear shall prostrate chen the Hust ? 


tures to have passed his hundredth 
year. The paraphernalia of the chapel 
are described with prolix minuteness in 
the drama. The Czar is conducted 
with much solemnity before the Patri- 
arch. The object of his visit is to 
ascertain from the Patriarch, to whom 
popular report ascribes the gift of pro- 
phecy, whether his present campaign 
shall eventuate in success or in defeat, 


[ Dee. 

































blind, and would seem from his fea- 






Czar—All hail ! revered and holy Patriarch, 
Called by the many Hermit of the Mountain ! 
I bend before thy throne a supplicant— 
For all who hold the faith in righteousness 
Proclaim thee an expounder of the Future ; 
And thou art trumpeted afar as one 
Whose soul, anticipating its enfranchisement, 
Already holds communion with Eternity, 
Piercing the mysteries of the Seventh Heaven. 


Patriarch—Six Heavens alone are over Earth and Man : 
The Seventh exists within him. Wouldst thou ask 
Aught of my prayers ? 


Czar—Less of thy prayers than of thy prophet power, 
Most holy father! Yet, before my question 
Be put in solemn form, let me demand 
Whether the title I have given to thee, 
Of Hermit of the Mountain, be thy true one. 


Patriarch—My true uame is engraven upon tablets 

Which none shall read save in Eternity ! 

Mayest call me Guardian of the Volga—which 

Sweeps down, thou knowest, from the Valdaian Mountains, 
Not far from the great Capital of Tartary, 

And forms a junction then with the Kasanka, 

In whose proud company it rolls along, 

Till, reinforced by threescore giant arms, 

It falls, far off; into the Caspian Sea ! 
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Our author’s fanev here takes the 
conceit out of his taste with a venye- 
ance. Never was there a more gratui- 
tous piece of impertinence than the 
jnformation embodied in the lines we 
have italicised. It is just as absurd as 
would seem the language of a broken- 
hearted man, if he should exclaim, in 
a voice half-stifled with sobs, “ I am 
the most miserable wretch under the 
sun—which, according to modern sci- 
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ence, is'a vast body of light, forming 
the centre of the planetary system, 
and revolving on au imaginary axis, at 
the distance of ninety-five millions of 
miles from our globe !” 

The interview progresses, but is 
destined to close in a manner not at all 
agreeable to the Czar. The Patriarch 
requesis as an especial favour that the 
Czar will inform him who the troops 
are that he relies on in the struggle, 


Czar—Dost not thou know ? I need not teach Omniscience. 


Patriarch—Who is omniscient, save the Great Supreme ? 


Czar—Then thus I marshal, as it were, before thee, 
My faithful followers, of all tribes and climes. 


Around my standard gather the Cossacks* 
Both of the Don and Volga—dauntless legions | 
Whose lances glitter in the sunlight, like 

A forestry of steel within my camp ! 


With these thou mayest associate all who dwell 

Throughout the rocky islets of the Dnieper, 

Beyond the Cataract—grim-featured warriors, 

Whose weapon is the scymitar : these ride 

Fleet coal-black steeds, whose trained hoof knows in darkness 
The gullies in the mountain, and the fissures 

Amid the mazy snows of tlie ravine, 

Where Death lurks nightly for his prey :—none fiercer 


Of soul, none stormier in the charge than they ! 
They sweep down like the elements on the foe ; 
Their shouts are thunder, their blades lightning—and 
I ween a bloody rain sings through that tempest ! 


I have further on my side the Nogay Tartars, 
Who hurl the javelin backward, the spear forward, 
Proud most to emulate their sires, the Parthians, 
In dextrousness of arm, and quick munceuvring. 


The Brown Kasanka Tartars—matchless in 
Equestrian exercises—a bold race, 
Of ancient fame for martial feats—are with me. 


With me are also the Bashkirian tribes, 
Redoubtable on foot and horseback—swift, 
Yet sure—volcanic, and yet cool withal. 
These combat with the arrow and the axe. 


From the far Irtish to my camp have thronged 

The Oriental hordes of the Kirgheese— 

Indomitable souls in iron frames, 

Whose tent-roof is the sky, whose couch the snow-hill ! 


The wandering Calmucks and the Volga Wotiaks, 
Who pitch their light pavilions in the valley— 
Worthy descendants of the Caspian Corsairs |— 
Marshal their brave battalions on my side. 


* Cossack, properly Kazéh, is a Tartar word, signifying a man armed for battle, 


t The Tartars of Tobolsk, Temuer, and Tara. 
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All these, with other full as warlike tribes, 
From Roumilee and Asia, daily sent me, 
Have sworn to call none King and Czar save Me. 


These, with whom Europe’s hosts are weak to cope, 
Obey Me, as the mighty tides the Moon ; 

By their assistance, thine, and Heaven's, I hope 
To enter Moscow’s Gates a Conqucror soon ! 


Patriarch—So far, so well : I see thou knowest thy men ; 
But where, meanwhile, is the great Russian Army ? 


Czar—Opposed to me, but only to be vanquished ! 


Patriarch—Now, then, approach me closelier, that my touch 


May test thy lineaments : 


I see thee not; 


And I must recognize thee for my Czar, 
Or e’er I give oracular response. 


(The Czar draws nigh to him, and the Patriarch passes his hand over the Czar’s face.) 


Patriarch—F atse ! 


Czar (astounded)—How! What say’st thou ? 


Patriarch— 
Czar— 

Patriarch— 
Czar— 

Patriarch—Thou art no Romanoff ! 
Czar—— 


Patriarch—Thou art no Romanoff ! 


Fase ! 
False ? 
Fatse ! 
He raves ! 


No Romanoff ? 


The Czars’ pure blooil 
Rills not through veins of thine ! 
Art all a lie and an imposture ! 


Thou art a lie ! 
Nought 


Is genuine in thee save thy guiltiness, 

Thy sacrilegious, blasphemous audacity ! 

Thou hast profaned the Asylum of the Dead— 
Hast robbed the sepulchre and worn the spoil ! 


Woe unto thee ! 


No crown for Thee but Infamy ! 


No throne for Thee but the retributive scaffold ! 


To this denunciation the Czar replies 
by a furious burst of invective against 
his denouncer. Turning to Foma, 
he asks him whether he should be 


condemned upon the ipse divit of a 
sorcerer ; and for proof that the Pa- 
triarch deals in sorcery, he refers to his 
physiognomy— 


His sightless eye-balls, as thou mayest perceive, 
Glare with a dull, dead, hazy, spectral light, 
Like gaping graves on which the blue moon shines. 


He then invokes the spirits of his an- 
cestors to avenge the insult offered him, 
but without effect ; and, his harangue 
being concluded, the Patriarch and the 
priests go through the solemn cere- 
mony of anathematizing him by bell, 


book, and candle. On the extinction 
of the last light the Czar, who is of a 
nervous temperament, lapses into a 
swoon, and Foma clasps his hands and 
groans, and then the members of the 
convocation make their way out in the 
dark as well as they can; and the 
Second Act finishes, 


The tide of contingencies is now upon 
the turn with the Czar. A _ sudden 
gloom has fallen upon the pathway of 
his existence. He is no more the man 
he was. Before his fatal visit to the 
Patriarch no man could have been 
more prosperous inall his undertakings. 
Fortune had woven a triumphal banner 
for her minion, of hues brighter than 
sunbeams. Now the scene is shifted. 
Henceforward his life must be a series 
of unsuccessful battles against circum- 
stances. In all the architecture of his 
future dreams, the scaffold, the scaffold 
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stands appelingiy foremost. Man and 
Destiny have conspired against him. 
He must perish. Yet surely he might 
have anticipated the consequences that 
lay in ambush to overwhelm so criminal 
a curiosity as that which would pene- 
trate the secrets of Unborn Time. His 
foresightless folly is to us mortals a bea- 
con anda warning. Alas, for our peace, 
when we cease to think the common 
diurnal circle of our duties sufficiently 
exciting and diversified! One false 
step, and lo! the Uncalculating Doom- 
ed is precipitated into an abyss of evils 
from which all the throes of Penitence 
—all the excellence of Worth—all the 
resources of Genius, are powerless to 
deliver him. One error of judgment, 
and Man, even while to the many he 
seems unchanged, may be exiled from 
the domains of light—from the home of 
his tranquillity, to a land of darkness 
and horror, “ where no order, but eter- 
nal confusion reigneth.” There the 
solitary privilege that remains to him 
is liberty to hopelessly ponder the ca- 
lamities his imprudence has generated, 
and to water the dreary sands of the 
Past with the everflowing fountain of 
his tears. 

Demetrius reveals to his daughter 
the imposition that has been practised 
on her. Her husband is by birth a 
Tartar. His real nameis Borovoskitsch. 
He has no title whatever to the Crown 
of Russia ; and she has been duped into 


Czar—Where hast thou been? 
Sophia— 
Czar— 


Sophia— 


To Russia and her lawful Monarch. 
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a marriage with an outlawed rebel. 
Dreadful is her anguish on ascertaining 
the truth. We must pass over the vivid 
and circumstantial description she fur- 
nishes of her own sensations. Her 
father exerts himself to soothe her by 
beautiful phraseology, By and by she 
grows calmer ; and, Ivanna being about 
to meet her lover Feodor, by moon- 
light in a grove at the end of a vale, it 
is settled by Demetrius, for reasons, 
that Sophia shall accompany her. On 
their arrival at the spot, Sophia con- 
ceals herself; and Ivanna, whose father, 
the Kapidan-Ispraffnik, knowing all 
how and about the Czar’s life and ad- 
ventures, has been imprisoned for de- 
nouncing him as an impostor, details to 
her lover the entire history, to which 
he listens with surprise and horror. She 
then produces a ring which the Czar, 
when a Don Cossack, had sent her 
father in liquidation of a debt, and is 
about to give it to Feodor. On 
the instant Sophia rushes forward 
declaring that she alone has the 
right to it, and that by its instrumen- 
tality she will obtain justice for all par- 
ties. After the requisite astonishment 
is gone through by Feodor, and the re- 
quisite explanation by Ivanna, Sophia 
obtains the ring ; whereupon she hur- 
ries home to have ascene with her hus- 
band, which is accordingly opened in 
form as followeth :— 


With friends. 


What friends ? 


Firm friends 
Czar! 


There is a boon I would entreat of thee ; 
Release the Kapidan-Ispraffnik whom 

Thou holdest bound in fetters for the axe ! 
He is a man, and therefore may have erred— 
He is a brave man, and should be forgiven. 


Czar—He is a dangerous man, and must be punished! 
There needs just now a terrible example, 
To awe the mutinous, and confirm the wavering ; 
The traitor’s head shall roll upon the scaffold ! 


Sophia—The traitor’s head shall roll upon the scaffold. 
Czar— What means the echo of my words? 
(She remains mute.) 


Nay,—speak ! 


Why dost thou eye me with that chill, fixed glance ? 
Sophia—Behold the talisman that fixes it ! 


(She holds up the ring a moment, and then places it in his 
hand. He surveys it attentively, and then regards her 
a considerable time with a penetrating gaze.) 
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Czar—Who gave thee this ? 


Sophia— 
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Man! canst thou dare my answer ? 


Czar—(With a scornful laugh) And what fruit dost thou look to gather from 


The exposure of my secrets ? 


Thou and [ 


Are bound together with a band of iron ; 
My shame is thine, as my success is thine ; 


I cannot fall but I crush thee : 


come what 


Come will—the Czar’s throne, or the headsman’s block— 
Life, Death— Weal, Woe-~thou sharest in my fate! 


Sophia—Never! my hand was given to Peter only! 


Who art thou? Speak! 


Czar 


Sophia’s reply is in substance the 
same as before, viz. that when she 
married she imagined thatshe bestowed 
herself upon Peter the Third, and that 
therefore she cannot be considered the 
wife of any other man. The argument 
poses the Czar, whose intellect is not 
Aristotelian enough to detectits fallacy. 
We regret his deficiency, for Sophia 
thus obtains an unfair advantage. A 
man of the requisite skill and experience 
in dialectics would have shewn her the 
nullity of her assumption at once. 
“ True,” he would have observed, plac- 
ing the upper moiety of his dexter fore- 
finger in contact with the palm of his 
sinister hand, “true, you imagined that 
you bestowed your hand on Peter. 
But you did not bestow your hand on 
Peter ; therefore your bestowal of your 
hand on Peter is purely imaginary ; 
therefore you are married to Peter only 
in imagination ; therefore you are not 
married to Peter atall. But you ad- 
mit that you are married. Now, I have 
shewn you that you are not married to 
Peter. If, therefore, you admit that 
you are married, and if I have shewn 
you that you are not married to Peter, 
it follows that you are married to me, 


for there is no question between us of 


a possible third husband. But you still 
insist that as you married in the bond 
fide belief that you married Peter, 
Peter, and none other, must be your 
husband de jure, ‘To this I reply, that 
Peter either is your husband or he is 
not. If Peter, and none other, be your 


Thy husband, haughty woman ! 


husband, then he and I are the same in- 
dividual, which is an impossibility ; if 
Peter be not your husband, away with 
casuistical subtleties! Will you fin. 
ally outrage all reason, and assert that 
you are the wife de facto of Peter? 
Even to that assertion I have a ready 
answer. You are a wife de facto— 
good. Now, Peter has ceased to exist; 
therefore Peter is not your husband; 
therefore you are not Peter's wife. 
But if you be not Peter’s wife, you are 
my wife, for you acknowledge your- 
self a wife de facto ; and, as I have al- 
ready remarked, there is no question 
between us of a third husband. Such, 
Madam, is my view of tie case ; and [ 
confess I do not see how you can con- 
trovert an iota of the reasoning it com- 
prises. To me it appears as indisput- 
able as the proposition that if two 
straight lines cut each other—as you 
propose that we should do—the oppo- 
site angles will be mutually equal—like 
your folly and mine.” Possibly the 
Czar’s inherent loftiness of sentiment 
disdained stooping to the pettiness in- 
separable, after all, from a mode of re- 
monstrance like this. Moreover, he 
was a fond husband ; his affections were 
bruised : what wonder that under such 
circumstances the natural pathos and 
passion of his character should achieve 
&@ conquest over the suggestions of 
worldly reason? The Czarina having 
declared her determination to be the 
death of him, he bursts out— 


Czar—Madwoman! So? Thou threatenest Me, forsooth! 


Thou threatenest Me with Death ! 


Forgettest thou 


That Jam master of thy destiny ? 
That legions are obedient to my nod ? 


Weak creature ! 


I can crush thee as a reed, 


And hurl thee headlong into an abyss 
Where proud words will not mitigate thy woe, 
Aud thou mayest gnaw thy bitter heart unhoping ; 


Sophia-—My heart has always felt as a Queen's ought : 











dec, 
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That knewest Thou, and freely chosest me! 

If he who sprang from rubbish claims a throne, 
Shall I connive at his flagitious fraud ? 

No, Baseborn!. I am now thy Judge—-not Wife! 
And my first duty and my last shall be 

To avenge the outraged Majesty of Russia! 








Czar-—And is this then thy vaunted love, Ungenerous ? 
Was it the Crown, and not the Man, that won thee ? 





Sophia-—Oh! let my heart not break within my bosom! 
Thou hast deceived me :—that, that is enough! 
Love can forgive its object much—oh, how much! 
But One offence Love Never can forgive— 

Love never, never, can forgive Deception! 
Its life is the warm atmosphere of Trustfulness ; 
Once let the withering winds of Doubt but breathe on it, 
And it fails, drooping like the shriveled lily ; 
Its glory is departed, its wealth spent ; 
Its garlandless and desecrated sanctuary 
Crumbles to ruin ; and of Joy evanished 
Is born the Immortal Memory which is Madness ! 
I dreamed not, I, of thy perfidious art ! 
I worshipped thee as something half divine ! 
I reared thee a Love-Temple in my heart! 
Ah! why wouldst thou thyself destroy its shrine ? 
But Heaven has willed its downthrow—it is trod 
In dust, because an Idol was its God! 

























zar—Sophia ! thou wert once 





Before the altar 
Thou gavest me the kiss of a betrayer! 
Thou swindledst me out of my hand and honour! 
By that one hour's inexpiable treachery, 
The worst was done to ruin and degrade me! 
Therefore may Scorn and Suffering be my portion— 
May Heaven abandon me and Earth despise me— 
And Ignominy follow me through Life, 
And endless Penitence be my doom hereafter, 
If I make common cause with thee or thine 
Henceforward! Tell me not of what I have been! 
I want no prompting to go mad—the Past 
Is with Eternity—there let it rest! 
Would that I rested with it, or that thou couldst ! 
But both of us have reckonings to make 
With Man as well as Gop, and thou still more 
With Gop than Man :— What penance wilt thou do 
Before the Waters close above thy soul? 


Sophia— 
















Czar—None ! 









He makes, however, a pathetic ap- 
peal to her generosity. Can it be that 
she will belie all her past professions of 
devotion in his hour of tribulation ? He 
has been excommunicated by the Ros- 
kolniks. His troops are beginning to 
falter in their fidelity. Misgivings of 
the success of his enterprise disturb his 
nightly dreams. He is harrassed by 


troubles from within and without. Will 





Auf meine innre Kraft will ich mich stiitzen, 
Doch kein gestohlnes Erdengut besitzen, 


she, who plighted her faith to him 
through good and ill, desert him at such 
an awkward juncture ? Surely she must 
feel eternally self-upbraided by the 
consciousness that her love was unable 
to withstand so trifling a circumstance 
as the change ofa name! To all this 
she succinctly answers that she will not 
be the receiver of plundered property, 
the receiver being as bad as the thief— 
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I'll go ahead where I can make progression, 
But won't keep stolen goods in my possession. 


“Was aber liegt am Namen?” But 
what's in a name? demands the Czar, 
with Juliet. 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowé for a’ that. 


Sophia thinks differently — 


Der Staub bleibt Staub, fliegt er auch himmelhoch. 
Dust is but dust, though it be blown sky-high. 


The scene in fine terminates, as might 
have been predicted, with an open rup- 
ture between the parties. The Czar 
orders the Czarina under lock and key 
—alas! to what purpose? Already the 
pale Parcee have received their behest— 


Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding sheet of Borovoskitsch ! 


The Meteor of Kasan, in lieu of ex- 
panding into a sun, must explode like 
a sky-rocket! “ How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer!” We track 
his whereabouts anxiously into the 
Fourth Act, and there the painful spec- 
tacle of his public exposure strikes sor- 


Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former Bounty fee'd. 


and proclaimed an impostor besides, 
he still for a brief space maintains his 
assumed character. Yes— 


exposed, he lies! 
Without a friend. 


But proofs accumulate—he must suc- 
cumb ; the Kapidan-Ispraffnik, boon 
companion of his youth, has escaped 
from prison, and appears before him to 
confront and confound him. Shame 
upon thee, Ivan Persilshev, Cossack of 
the Don, that thou couldst stoop to 
bribe a gaoler! 


row to our soul, Yet, though 


Czar—The Kapidan, the Kapidan-Ispraffnik ! 
(vehemently) Still harping on the Kapidan-Ispraffnik ! 
Relinquish your insane remonstrances ; 
The Czar alone is master of the Czar, 
And while he breathes shall rest the master. 
This Kapidan-Ispraffnik 
The Kap. (coming forward) 
Czar—Ha! Death and Hell! 


persilshev— 


Hear me! 


Stands before thee! 


Ay! call upon thy friends! 
The Kap—{in a voice of thunder)—Amalka Borovoskitsch ! Smailoff’s son! 
(An universal sensation.) 
Foma—Nay, then, the game is lost. I must elsewhere. 
( Exit Foma. ) 


The Kap—Amalka Borovoskitsch, son of Smailoff, 
Tyrant and rebel, robber and destroyer, 
Behold! I stand in thine accursed presence ! 
The destiny thou hadst prepared for me 
Gop’s Providence hath averted—I am free ! 
Gaze on my features now, Thrice- Infamous ! 
Knowest thou them not? Protest thou knowest them not! 
Protest as much before the Omnipresent ! 
Thou darest not! Thou shrinkest] Look at him, 
Kirgheese, Bashkirians! Calmucks, eye him now ! 
See how he cowers beneath exposure! Oh! 
The curses of both worlds are on his soul ! 
I ought to know him well, and his whole pedigree, 
For he and I were once bottle-companions. 
Yes, soldiers ; hear the truth! Your Czar was born 
Beside the Don, the son of a Cossack, 
Whose name was, fe, 
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«Thus bad begins, but worse re- 
mains behind :” the revolt from his 
banner now becomes general; Jagu- 
noff, the Hetman of the Volga Cos- 


their determination to leave him, is 
finely characteristic of the man, to 
whose generosity of feeling and pecu- 
liar high-mindedness the dramatist, we 


sacks, setting the example. The ap- regret to observe, has not upon all oc- 
peal of the Czar to this portion of his casions done equal justice. 
troops, as soon as they have announced 


Czar— Ay !—go, since you desire to go! I would not 
Detain, with my own will, the meanest soldier 
Who sought to abandon me—But, ere you go, 
Accord me a last favor—Slay your General! 
Pierce with the swords this hand hath given you 
The heart that so confided in your fealty ! 
Turn my own lances’ points against my bosom ! 
Tear open, that my soul may gush through them, 
The wounds that I received for You at Letzky! 
I cast from me with scorn a Life in which 
The Name alone, and not the Man, is valued ! 
I am weary of a world whose heartless vauat 
Is that it stifles Energy, starves Worth, 
Wars with the light of Genius, and would crush 
The Ambition that it fears to understand ! 
A world wherein no grand thought or colossal 
Achievement ever yet began to cast 
The shadow of its altitude athwart 
The intellect of Humankind, but lo! 
Some worm gnawed through the base ;—Hate—it might be— 
Or Fear, or Calumny, or Ignorance— 
And the rare superstructure fell for ever! 
Too late I have learned this truth in all its bitterness. 
I had, indeed, conceived that checks would chance— 
But this blow overwhelms me !—I foresaw 
That if the day should come when hard Necessity 
Compelled the doffing of my mask I should 
Behold myself deserted by the trucklers 
To Caste and Power—the pusillanimous herd— 
Who,—their own souls naked of towering sentiment— 
Dread, or still worse, discredit it in others! — 
Who, when a ruddier star than ordinary 
Burns in the firmament, shriek, Lo! a Brand, 
A Comet, to consume the Universe! 
For such I cared and care not: But, that You, 
Thetameless Children of the Wilderness, 
Born on the mountains, cradled o’er the torrent, 
Warriors from boyhood, with souls fierce as Fire, 
Stormy as Ocean, fetterless as Air, 
That You should play the recreant—bartering Honor 
For Safety—trucking Glory against Gain— 
Renegades from yourselyes—oh ! this is marvellous 
And sad! What prospect of regeneration, 
What relic of a hope remains for Earth, 
If nations tremble to be too heroic ? 
The Age, in a parturient agony, 
Brings forth a Giant ;—whereupon the Million 
Combine to overthrow it. And you join them! 
O! the chained malefactors in the galleys 
Are less of slaves than You, for, come what may, 
Mind can be manacled only by Itself, 
And Will alone debases Misery !— 
I have said enough ; Now, pierce the breast I bare! 


ri agave FF ES lS 


( He bares his breast.) 
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For all response to this magnani- 
mous harangue the Hetman merely 
answers, “ Das ist nicht unser Amt!” 
That is not the ticket !—but the Czar 
alas! is spared only for further dis- 
comfitures and disasters. Battle follows 
battle until, what with desertion and 
defeat, he is left without a single co- 
hort, and compelled to seek refuge from 
his enemies in a cavern among the 
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Ural Mountains. Here his fate, long 
held at bay, at length overtakes him, 
A veiled figure appears to him point. 
ing with the finger ina northernly di. 
rection. Although sufficiently far north 
already, as we should fancy, he accepts 
the omen, and, pursuing the path indi- 
cated to him, finds himselfaccordingly_ 
in the midst of the Imperial Army, 


Czar—Betrayed! The Enemy round me! Come then, soul! 
Nerve thyself for the final struggle !—Now !— 
Ah !—ah !—my arm !—it sinks !—my sword—it drops! 


All—all is over! 


( He is seized, disarmed, and bound with cords.) 


Whither do you lead me ? 


Field-Marshal—To that which thou hast earned—the rebel’s death! 


(At this moment Borovoskitsch, looking up, beholds the Veiled 
Figure standing on a rock: to his right in the foreground. 
The last rays of the setting sun fall upon her dress.) 


Czar—Who art thou, shrouded and mysterious being, 
That hast betrayed me to my doom ? 


(The Figure slowly unveils. It is the Czarina /) 


Sophia— 


Behold Me! 


(Borovoskitsch sinks to the earth with an outcry of horror ; 


and the curtain falls.) 


The length to which our review has 
extended precludes us from offering 
any formal comment on this powerful 
tragedy. Asa whole we must be al- 
lowed to consider it inferior to Mac- 
beth: perhaps it might better bear a 
comparison with Jichard III, espe- 
cially in its author's judicious adapta- 
tion of language to character. Its 
cardinal fault is in the management of 
the catastrophe. Auffenetzel,— Wet- 
zenberg, we mean, would have been 


pardoned a slight violation of histori- 
cal truth here. As it is, we have no 
sympathies with Sophia Nikosoroff. 
The loyalty of the subject can never 
claim precedence of the fidelity of the 
spouse. If we do not go the length of 
stigmatizing the Czarina’s conduct as 
monstrous, we must maintain it to have 
been at least shabby in the extreme— 
impolitic in her as a public personage, 
dishonourable to her as a woman, and 
ungenerous in her as a wife. 
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A New Batch of Sainie from the Vatican. 


A NEW BATCH OF SAINTS FROM THE VATICAN.* 


Tue just and indignant reclamations 
of this Protestant empire against the 
treacherous subserviency of its go- 
yernment to a Popish demagogue ; 
against the disloyal desertion of her 
ministers from those principles in 
virtue of which Queen Victoria fills 
her throne; and against the recent 
elevation of Puapists to the British 
privy council ; are uniformly met by 
a series of synonymous gabble: “ that 
the age of bigotry is gone ; that the 
hilosophic spirit of the 19th century 
o broken through the barriers which 
once divided off the various classes of 
religionists from one another ; that the 
church of Rome has, like other sys- 
tems, participated in the general im- 
provement of society ; that her perse- 
cutions and absurdities are now matter 
of bygone history ; and that the Ro- 
man Catholic priests of this day are as 
dissimilar from their bloody predeces- 
sors of the 16th century, as it is to be 
hoped our Protestant divines are from 
the ferocity of Calvin or John Knox.” 
Such are the changes which are 
ceaselessly rung by the “liberal” Pro- 
testants uf our time; our ears are 
dinned, even to distraction, with the 
“mighty progress” and “rapid ad- 
vances” of the 19th century. We 
freely admit that they have done more 
within a few short years for the annihi- 
lation of religion, the debasement of 
public virtue, and the destruction of 
the empire, than either our history can 
parallel, or we could have conceived 
within the compass of possibility. 
Although our conceptions of political 
and moral progress had been enlarged 
by the analogies of accelerated move- 
ment which the material world now ex- 
hibits to our view ; yet we are free to ac- 
knowledge that the whig-liberals have 
left even our steain-illuminated imagi- 
nations far behind by the rapidity of 
destructiveness which they have dis- 
played through every corner of our 
dependencies, from the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, to the shores of India. 
But whilst we readily admit the 
rapid hurrying forward of events, and 


the bewildering changes of the last 
few years, we as stoutly deny that the 
Roman Catholic Church has expe- 
rienced any mutation or melioration 
whatsoever. Amid the change of times, 
and the vicissitudes of opinion, her 
principles, and her spirit, remain iden- 
tically what they were five centuries 
ago. We are, in truth, wearied of 
enunciating and demonstrating this 
proposition; but the advocates of 
truth, irksome as is the duty, must 
persevere to contradict the “oft re- 
peated lie ;” the repetition of the 
poison must be counteracted by the 
reapplication of the antidote. 

That the persecuting tenets of the 
Romish Church are not mere obsolete 
dogmas, but living, vigorous, and ener- 
getic, within her bosom, has providen- 
tially been manifested to the world by 
a recent and signal example ; by the 
atrocious iniquity of the Austrian 
government to its Protestant subjects 
in the Tyrol. Europe yet rings with 
the tragic story of the Zillerdalers, 
So recently as the year 1837, we have 
seen a mild and amiable monarch, 
urged by the demon of superstition, 
to violate the clearest legislative enact- 
ments, and the most sacred pledges; 
to deny, in flat contradiction to the 
law of the land, the miserable measure 
of liberty which Austria doles out to 
conscience ; and expel from their na- 
tive valley four hundred unoffending 
peasants ; solely because they desired 
to worship God in the manner they 
thought right ; and in strict accordance 
with the mode prescribed by the laws 
of their country for dissenters from the 
Romish communion. 

So much for Roman Catholic tolera- 
tion, and liberality, in the 19th cen- 
tury. But, unhappily, it is not need- 
ful that we should travel from Ireland 
to the Tyrol, to discover that the fangs 
of popery are unextracted. We have 
had but too many demonstrations 
around us, that the spirit which was 
evoked in the massacre of 1641, and 
the rebellion of 1798, is not dead but 
sleeping. 


* Lives of St. Alphonsus Liguori, St. Francis De Girolamo, St. John Joseph of 
the Cross, St. Paciticus of San Saverino, and St. Veronica Giulani; whose canoni- 
tation took 7 on Trinity Sunday, May 26th, 1839. London. C, Dolman, 1839. 
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We shall now proceed to lay before 
our readers a convincing proof that 
Roman Catholicism is still the same 
relentless foe, which it ever was, to 
the freedom of the human mind ; that 
its arsenals are still replete with fetters 
for the reason of mankind ; and that, 
although for a temporary object, it 
fans the blaze of Irish liberty and 
English Chartism, it lacks, not the 
will, but the power, again to shroud 
the world in the night of the dark 
ages. 

The work, whose rather formidable 
title we prefix, contains a biography 
of five new saints, whose canonization 
took place at Rome, so recently as the 
May of this present year. Our readers 
are, doubtless, aware, that the canoni- 
zation of a Romish saint is a long, and 
complicated process. Upon the de- 
mise of a worthy, whose life and 
actions aspire to enrolment among 
the saints, the prelate, within whose 
episcopal jurisdiction the favoured in- 
dividual had been situate, forwards to 
Rome two documents, the one certify- 
ing the reputation of the deceased for 
sanctity and miraculous gifts, the other 
testifying that as yet he has received 
no public honours. As soon as these 
instruments arrive at Rome, they are 


laid before the Congregation of Rites ; 
an ecclesiastical court, instituted by 
Pope Sixtus V., and composed of a 
number of cardinals, and various sub- 


ordinate officers, The postulators, or 
advocates, appointed to conduct the 
case for the canonization, then petition 
the Congregation to permit these 


papers to be opened, and the cause of 


the canonization to be entered on, 
An elaborate series of proceedings is 
then commenced, in comparison of 
which our chancery suits are rapidity 
itself; local examinations respecting 
the genuineness of the alledged mira- 
cles are appointed ; reports, appeals, 
and decisions, follow each other in a 
tardy succession, some steps of the 
process requiring an interval of even 
ten years. If, however, the final result 
of these wearisome inquisitions prove 
favourable to the pretensions of the 
departed saint, the Congregation of 
Rites, provided fifty years, at least, 
have elapsed, decree that he is to be 
beatified. But so cautious does the 
Romish Church profess herself, lest 
any should, on light pretensions, be ad- 
ded to the celestial catalogue, that an 
ordeal of half a century is not suffici- 
ent to obtain canonization. [t must 
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be further proved that additional mira. 
cles have taken place since the beati. 
fication. When this is satisfactori| 
established, the happy Religious is gt 
length enrolled among the saints, with 
gorgeous pageantries, und imposing 
ceremonials, over which the pope, in 
person, presides. The life and actions 
of the saint are thus filtered through a 
complicated machinery of strainers, in 
order that his genuine miracles may 
be expurgated of all legendary admix. 
tures ; and to the truth of the remain. 
der the Roman Catholic Church stands 
irrevocably pledged, 

Thus, under a specious pretence of 
cautious examination, and avoidance 
of precipitaney, the Roman Catholic 
Church designedly pretermits the time 
during which the criteria of miracles 
might be satisfactorily applied. In 
the lapse of years, traditionary testi. 
mony must be necessarily admitted in 
lieu of the depositions of eye-witnesses; 
and affirmations, which, each year, 
have gained marvellousness from exag. 
geration, and confidence from repeti- 
tion, are, at length, authoritatively pro. 
nounced true, when the tide of time 
has swept away the materials alike of 
proof and of confutation, By such 
artifice, in the well-known case of the 
founder of the Jesuits, miraculous 
achievements, which during his life 
had never been attributed to him, and 
which, even after his death, his earliest 
biographers do not hint at, became at 
length, so notorious, and so confidently 
believed throughout Europe, that the 
Holy See could not resist the clamours 
for his canonization ; and sixty years 
after his decease, the astonished 
Loyola found himself one day among 
the saints, for a thaumaturgy of which 
even he himself had been unconscious! 
Thus, when the bodies of the saints 
have long mouldered in the earth, mira- 
cles begin to rise like exhalations from 
their graves, and their ashes fructify 
into prodigies ! 

The work, with some extracts, from 
which we shall now favour our readers, 
is an English abridgement of the 
Italian lives of five saints, who were 
canonized at Rome on Trinity Sunday 
last. The original biographies are 
the composition of the postulators, or 
advocates, who were employed on be- 
half of the canonization, and record 
the miracles which have elevated 
their subjects to the illustrious com- 
pany of saints. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori, the first of 
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these newly canonized, was born at 
Marianello, near Naples, in the year 
1696 ; received deacon’s orders in 
1725; and was eventually raised to 
the see of Agatha De Goti. He de- 
voted himself to itinerant preaching ; 
was remarkable for his peculiar piety 
towards the Blessed Virgin ; and was 
favoured with as conspicuous testimo- 
nials of her regard. 


« Hisloving patroness, our blessed lady, 
rewarded his zeal in the cause of charity, 
by appearing to him in the sight of an 
immense crowd of people, collected in the 
church of Foggia. From her counte- 
nance a ray of light, like that of the sun, 
was reflected upon the face of her devout 
servant, which was seen by all the people, 
who cried out @ miracle! a miracle! 
Alphonsus, in his juridical attestation, 
deposed, that he, together with the assem- 
bled audience, saw the countenance of the 
Blessed Virgin, resembling that of a girl 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age, who 
turned from side to side, as was witnessed 
by every one present,” p. 12. 

“ God rewarded his zeal by several pro- 
digies; for, one day, during a mission at 
Amalfi, a person going to confession at 
the house where Alphonsus lived, found 
him there at the very time for beginning 
the sermon in the church, After he had 
finished his confession, he went straight to 
the church; and to his surprise found 
Alphonsus some way advanced in his 
sermon.” p. 26. 

‘* Whilst he was preaching on the patro- 
nage of the Blessed Virgin, he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ O you are too cold in pray- 
ing to our blessed lady. I will pray to her 
for you! He knelt down in the attitude 
of prayer, with his eyes raised to heaven, 
and was seen by all present lifted more 
than a foot from the ground, and turned 
towards a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
near the pulpit. The countenance of our 
lady darted forth beams of light which 
shone upon the face of the extatic 
Alphonsus. This spectacle lasted about 
five or six minutes, during which the peo- 
ple cried out mercy ! mercy ! a miracle |” 
p. 27. 


St. Francis De Girolamo, the second 
on our illustrious list, was born near 
Taranto, in the kingdom of Naples, 
December, 17, 1642. His early child- 
hood was adorned by a peculiar ten- 
derness of heart, and to relieve dis- 
tress was to him the most surpassing 
delight. “How pleasing to God,” 
says his biographer, “ was his liberality, 
an extraordinary prodigy once ,mani- 
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fested. One day his mother caught 
him (so to speak) in a pious theft, in 
the act of carrying away, to distribute 
among the poor, some bread belong- 
ing to the household. The matron 
chid him for his indiscretion, as their 
circumstances could ill afford a charity 
so unrestrained, and forbade him to do 
so any more. The boy answered 
with a blushing cheek, but an air of 
superiority, ‘look to the cupboard!’ 
whereupon she looked as he desired, 
and lo! not a loaf was missing.” p, 60. 

In the year 1675, Francis was or- 
dained, and appointed to the church 
of Gesu Nuovo, at Naples, His 
sunctity and asceticism soon became 
conspicuous by contrast with the pol- 
Jutions of that voluptuous city ; but 
his peculiar gift seemed to be a magic 
power of reclaiming erring Magda- 
lenes, 


“ Once he preached near a house of 
ill-fame, from which, in the midst of his 
discourse, a carriage prepared to drive ; 
whereupon the persons in it were re- 
quested to wait a few moments, and not 
interrupt the servant of God; but they 
contemptuously cried out to the coach- 
man to drive on. ‘Blessed Jesus!’ ex- 
claimed the saint, holding the crucifix 
before the horses, ‘ since these goddesses 
have no respect for thee, the brute 
beasts, at least, shall do thee homage.’ 
And in very deed, the animals sank down 
on their knees, and would not stir till the 
discourse was over,” p. 80. 


But we must leave the pious qua- 
drupeds in the performance of their 
genuflexions; and pass from the ample 
collection of Girolamo’s miracles now 
before us, (including some curious spe- 
cimens of flying and raising the dead,) 
to the still more illustrious career of 
St. John Joseph of the Cross, who 
was born in the year 1654, in the 
island of Ischia, a dependency of the 
kingdom of Naples. He was from his 
childhood remarkable for the most 
rigid self-mortification ; and especially 
for a super-stoical indifference to the 
fair sex. We doubt, however, that 
his biographer has much enhanced the 
merit of his mysogyny by the state- 
ment of what he calls a “ singular fact, 
viz. that “ never, during the sixty years 
of his life was he known to look any 
one not of his own sex in the face.” 
p- 144. 

Nothing but a sincere hope that the 
exposé may be of real utility, could 
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induce us to sully our page with so 
abominable a blasphemy as the follow- 
ing. 

«“ On Christmas night, and other'times 
lesides, the infant Jesus descended into 


his arms, prolonging his stay for several 
hours.” p. 150. 


He rivalled St. Alphonsus in his 
eronautic devotions, and excelled him 
in ubiquity. 


*¢ His frequent ravishment from the 
earth, and suspension in air, was a well 
known occurrence, visible tv many who 
beheld him at mass, and, in a remarkable 
manner, happened during a __rocession. 
Nor was that singular prerogative denied 
him, which God’s saints have sometimes 
possessed, of appearing in two places at 
once, or of passing with the velocity of 
blessed spirits from one to another.” 
p. 151. 

* Neither were the secrets of hearts 
hidden from him. A very remarkable 
instance of his prophetic veracity occurred 
in the case of three young men to whom, 
in his own house, he foretold their future 
destinies. Their names were Gabriel, 
Antony, and Sabbatto. They all mani- 
fested a desire to enter the Alcantarine 
order. When the first-named opened 
his intention, our saint cried out, full of 
compassion, alas! my son, a religious 
order is not thy vocation, thou hast a 
gallows-face. p. 152. 


Many years after, the saint encoun- 
tered an armed brigand near Ischia. 
The unhappy fugitive disburdened his 
conscience ; confessed himself the per- 
petrator of many murders, for which he 
was in hourly expectation of a well- 
merited death ; and the saint at length 
recognized young Gabriel of the “ gal- 
lows-fuce.” 


« Even the elements obeyed him, Rain 
ceased at his command. All nature was 
obedient and subservient to him. The 
air bore tohim on its wings his stick, 
which he had left behind him; and the 
herbs grew super-naturally to minister to 
his charity.” p. 154. 

Neither our taste, nor our spuce, 
allow us further to multiply extracts. 
We have done sufficient to give our 
readers a just idea of the work before 
us; and if they are anxious to wade 
through 400 similar pages, they can 
gratify their curiosity at Mr. Coyne’s, 
of Capel-strect, for the trifling sum of 
four and six-pence. 

Such are the edifying narrations 
which have been but a few months ago 
transferred from the Romish archives 
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for the illumination of the British pub. 
lic. Translated from documents which 
have been approved by the Holy See, 
published by the accredited organ of 
the faithful in the English metropolis, 
ostentatiously paraded in their lists of 
theological publications, next after the 
works of Dr, Wiseman, circulated so 
as already to demand a second edition, 
the Romish hierarchy may neverthe. 
less represent the work (as well as 
Dens’ Theology) to be a mere private, 
unsanctioned undertaking ; and they 
who are so inclined may believe them, 


We shall doubtless be told that the 
only safeguard against the advances of 
Popery must be sought in the literary 
education of the people, and that to 
effect this grand object we ought to 
merge our differences of religion, and 
that the darkness of Romanism must 
inevitably be chased away by the illu- 
mination of un educated nation. Such 
is the fashionable canting which sounds 
in chorus from the Board of Privy 
Council at Whitehall, and from the 
Protestant members of the National 
Board in Marlborough-street. Alas! 
little do they know the mighty anta- 
gonist which fondles their childish sim- 
plicity, and smiles at their pretty plans. 
Little can their petty plummets sound 
the mighty depths of that mystery of 
iniquity, which cannot more easily 
shroud itself in a night of centuries, 
than it can ignite the intellectual 
atmosphere, and flash like a meteor 
through the world. 

Notwithstanding all the well-known 
triumphs of the inductive philosophy 
it is astonishing how prone some men 
are, even at the present day, to form 
their opinions solely upon untested 
theories, It is taken up by them as 
an ultimate maxim that the secular edu. 
cation of the people will necessarily 
tend to lead them away from the Ro- 
man Catholic church. They forget 
that, even in theory, superficial educa- 
tion (and what else at best can be the 
education of the masses?) can never 
ensure the triumph of truth in a com- 
plicated controversy, when the preju- 
dices of the mind, and the affections of 
the heart, aid the plausibility which 
ingenuity can always lend to the cause 
of error. 

But, fortunately, we are not obliged 
to rely for the confutation of this sup- 
posed maxim upon the greater proba- 
bility of any other theory, but we are 
enabled to rest our cause uppn the 
surer basis of experience. We sce that 
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the boasted progress of secular educa- 
tion, during the few past years, has 
been attended, pari passu, with a grow- 
ing insolence of Roman Catholic pre- 
tension, and an increasing acrimony of 
Roman Catholic bigotry. We see that 
Popery and secular education are so 
far from being necessarily antagonist 
forces, that a Board of Education pre- 
senting an almost Utopian amalgama- 
tion of orthodoxy, heresy, and schism, 
in its practical working forms but a 
vast machinery for the administration 
of the strongest preparation of Popery, 
from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape 
Clear. The press teems with publi- 
cations, in which the most offensive 
tenets of Romanism are boastfully 
avowed, and the most preposterous 
absurdities maintained with the utmost 
logical acumen. The mouthpiece of 
the Irish priesthood, at the decline of 
his political career, reads lectures in 
theology to the British nation, and 
closes his consistent advocacy of civil 
and religious liberty by declaring that 
outside the pale of the Roman Catholic 
church there is no salvation. Reviewers 
and pamphleteers buckle on the cum- 
brous armour of the schools ; the so- 
phisms of the twelfth century re-appear, 


ee 


clothed in the drapery of metaphysical 
nomenclature ; and Aquinas revives in 
the pages of Dr. Wiseman. 

The fact is that the Roman Catholic 
church is but little scared at the amount 
of intellectual development which is 
likely to be produced by the even uni- 
versal dissemination of Gough's Arith- 
metic, Sharman’s Geography, or 
Whately’s Easy Lessons on Political 
Economy. Neither secular education 
nor the sharp-shooting of irregular po- 
lemics can pierce her sevenfold shield. 
Her insolent pretensions can alone be 
met by the living refutation of a catholic 
and apostolic church. To carry out 
this statement is beside our present 
purpose. But the Roman Catholic 
schism knows full well that there is one 
antagonist, and only one, who can meet 
her foot to foot, along the whole field 
of controversy from the apostolic age 
to the present hour. She knows, and 
she maddens with mingled hope and 
despair at the knowledge, that if once 
she could prostrate the ramparts of 
Anglican episcopacy, which still frown 
disduin upon her multiform and untir- 
ing assaults, her dark wings would be 
soon spread out over the wild chaos of 
Protestant sectarianism. 


Poet's Corner. 


Most persons will, we think, agree with the Duke of Milan, that— 
‘* Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy,” 


and though the flowers in bloom be fewer now than when our Midsummer 
Anthology diffused it freshness and fragrance on the sultry air, none will 
dislike a winter wreath of evergreen garlands to deck the brow of merry 
Christmas. ur title, to be sure, is trite, but not its import. In Westminster 
they keep the skeletons, indeed, of dead enchanters ; but theirs is a hortus siccus 
only, a dried herbal of preserved specimens of withered flowers, while ours are 
fresh, with the dew upon them, to brighten the gay aud kindle the loving, with 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn, instead of mortifying with a dreary 
sense of damp mould and earth worms, and all the base companionship to 
which the mortal part of even bards must come at last. 


*¢ Our poesy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence ’tis nourished: the fire i’ the flint 
Shews not till it be struck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itself, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes. What have we here?” 
Shakspere. 


. 
THE PRINCE OF THE POWER OF THE AIR, 
A VISION, 
I. 


At eve I rested on a turfy knoll 

By the seashore, beneath a rocky height, 
And all around was tranquil as my soul ; 
The lord of day bid farewell for the night 
To all the gentle waves—a gorgeous sight ; 
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I gazed with pleasure on his latest ray, 

And saw the west in all his robes of light, 

White, gold, and crimson, and the journeying day 
Half down the blue horizon vanishing uway. 


Then all the world seemed lone ; the storm was still 
The shouts of billows now were heard no more, 
But, like the music of a gushing rill, 
The infant waves were singing on the shore ; 
Like hymning children, learning to adore 
Their Father, God, their song was sweet and low ; 
And in their play they laved the pebbles o'er, 
And tossed the little limpet to and fro, 
The billows sleeping by them till the winds should blow. 















Ill. 

















The south horizon was a dreary view ; 
The dismal billow was the boundary there, 
And clouds that rose above the mournful blue 
Spread o’er the endless waters everywhere. 
And still the clouds which seemed to awe the air, 
All silent now as if it feared to stir, 
Rose darker, like the midnight of despair, 
And higher still, as if they would deter 
Some proud Armada’s host or fearless mariner. 


Iv. 






And in that dark pavilion slept the wind. 
While gazing o’er the ocean far outspread 
The dreamy mood enchained my passive mind. 
I saw the lazy billow raise its head, 
And then sink down as if it sank with dread— 
As if it knew the storm was sleeping near, 
And feared to wake the maniac from his bed. 
I heard a footstep by my startled ear, 
And suddenly I saw an aged man appear ! 


Vv. 


His hair was white—his ample forehead high ; 
I thought I saw an ever-active ray 

Burning in his intolerable eye, 

As if a fire, which nothing could allay, 

Was in his bosom burning life away. 

I often heard a weary sigh from thence, 

As though his restless spirit seemed to say 
The inward agony was too intense 

For her controul—too fearful for her sufferance. 


vi. 


And then his features changed : a sudden fear, 
Vague, yet increasing, bound me, as it were 
With chains of ice—for now did he appear 
As if appalled ; his look a withering stare ; 
His face grew bloodless, and his hoary hair 
Rose up erect—his eye so burning, now, 

Like a cold hearth when not a spark is there, 
Again he changed, and his contracting brow 
Told of the agony to which he would not bow. 
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We watched to see the far-off storm arise. 
Ere long he spoke, still looking o’er the tide : 
“ Behold, my son, to yonder distant skies 
That ocean flowing, fathomless and wide, 
Is unsubdued, and darkening in its pride ; 
It scowls on heaven, and laughs at man’s controul 
And holds as captives millions who have died 
Where those insulting waves for ever roll. 
Oh, as that ocean is, so is our monarch’s soul !” 


Vill. 


“ He comes, he comes,” cried he ; “the tempest raves ;” 
The wind arose, and walked upon the sea, 
And called around him all the darkening waves, 
Which rose in wrath, as if he set them free 
From all the deeps below—as Anarchy 
Calls up around the insurgent multitude 
To swell the drunken roar of “ Liberty.” 
Meanwhile the skies assumed a sterner mood, 
And waves urged waves to shore, like hosts by hosts pursued. 


1x. 


I saw the old man watch my startled mind, 
And now observed a rainy mist prevail 
Far o'er the sea and wandering with the wind : 
“ Look there,” he said ; “the shrouded dead are pale, 
For now the rude waves, wakened by the gale, 
Disturbed the sea-deeps where they found repose ; 
They now, in crowds, tell o’er the fearful tale 
Of their wild shipwreck and their many woes, 
To waves that only mock, while still the deaf wind blows.” 


x. 


I turned to where he pointed, crying “ See ;” 
And o’era mountain, while the old man bowed, 
The moon rose red in her full majesty. 
Then howled the winds—the shores cried out aloud, 
And, like a vast, innumerable crowd, 
Which falls before the idol it adores, 
The frantic billows rose to grasp the cloud, 
And, rolling, tumbled on the deafening shores, 
As if the hosts of hell came bursting from her doors. 


XI. 


And then, retiring, all the waves deplored, 
And o’er the sands rolled backward to the main ; 
And, like the wail of nations when the sword 
Of some resistless tyrant, drawn again, 
Is threatening death and centuries of pain— 
When freedom leaves the land, and all the brave 
Are dead or dying on the battle plain— 
Such was their voice, and each receding wave 
Was like a dirge sung o’er some mighty monarch’s grave. 


xii. 


The thunder rose, and gave his mandate—then, 
As smitten by the arm which he defied, 

The falling demon, not to rise again, 

A sheet of flame came diving to the tide ; 

The shores, the billows seemed as if they cried 
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Like children, when the tyrant thunder spoke, 
And the loud wind was heard as if it sighed, 
Like grief that sighs above the heart it broke, 
Their voices nearly drowned when that dread peal awoke. 


XIII. 


Again the thunder rose—the lightnings came, 
His fearful ministers ; what light they shed! 
Beneath, the earth seemed throbbing through her frame— 
Our System shattering o’er my reeling head, 
And all the clouds in frantic horror fled 
From that reverberating voice, and they 
Broke from the lightnings flashing fast and red, 
Like rebel crowds dispersing in dismay, 
When vengeance blears upon them on the battle day 


xIv. 


“If you embrace the high resolve to see 
The God we worship, and the Prince we serve ; 
His power, weak mortal, shall be given to thee— 
But dare not then, oh, dare not then to swerve, 
Though you feel agony in every nerve, 
From thy intention ; if thou dost, a slave 
Thou shalt for ever be, for we reserve 
Such powerless souls not in a silent grave, 
But in those depths of pain from which no time can save.” 


XV. 


So spoke my weird companion where we were 
Alone upon the shore; but now I thought, 
While something whispered to my soul, “ beware,” 
That we went onward till we swiltly walked 
O’er lonely mountains, while the old man talked 
Of strange and distant worlds, and still we saw 
The red round moon before us, and were brought 
Close to her orb ; then overpowering awe 

Came quickly over me, unable to withdraw. 


XVI. 


Throned in the moon one sat, while clouds fell round 
In sable folds about his gorgeous throne, 
Approaching me, and suddenly I found 
Myself where all the crimson moonlight shone 
On towering rocks and wildernesses lone. 
The wail of winds—the roar of waves, below, 
Came far and feebly, like a dismal moan, 
I felt my senses stunned, as with a blow, 
And horror seized my soul e’er she could fly from woe. 


XVII. 


That was the King of Torment ; fearful name! 

Like dark electric clouds, his brows and hair 

Were black and matted, in his eye a fame 

Seemed waving, as if the lightning there 

Flashed forth defiance from his soul’s despair ; 

His features wore, with all the awe of death, 

That dusky red the moon’s eclipses wear 

When Fear's dark form, while nations dread to breathe, 
Stands in the shadowed moon and awes the world beneath. 
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XVIII. 


Recovering now, I thought I saw a star 
Approaching speedily, and waxing bright 
As it came near, though still it was afar, 
Where all the = was sunny to the sight, 
And blue and mild as if it were not night, 
But some elysium shone there free from storm— 
And then 'I saw, like the Aurora’s light, 
A flashing robe about an angel's form, 
While all the air felt soft, deliciously, and warm. 


xix. 


And now I gazed on him who stood before, 
And he was known! oh, yes! for well I knew 
The dead whose memory [ still adore— 
The long-loved dead whom death, at last, withdrew 
From those reluctant arms, when every hue 
Of hope was gone, and whom I thought the wave 
Had closed for ever from my wistful view. 
Yet here he was ; and oh, the smile he gave 
Might throw the hue of Heaven even on the mouldering grave. 


XX. 


And all the majesty of earthly thrones, 
With all the glories that around them shine— 
The flash of gold—the blaze of all the stones 
That Nature treasures in her deepest mine ; 
For which the lord of empires might repine 
And dream of still in vain, oh ! what were this, 
And still far greater glory, to decline 
And cast away for glory such as his, 

And all the endless ages where that Spirit is. 


XXI, 


And surely never did the morning break 
With such sweet gladness in his golden beam, 
On those that wake from sleep, but only wake 
To live all day in some delicious dream, 
As he brought with him there ; for he did seem 
To bring such light and happiness to me, 
That oh, I thought that moment might redeem 
For days of pain—for long captivity, 
When years and years were spent in longing to be free. 


XXII. 


As when from far, beneath the glowing sky, 
A burning town arrests the traveller's gaze, 
It’s crimson mantle strikes his startled eye 
And wearied heart with horror and amaze ; 
And o’er the tide of flames—the-wrathful blaze— 
Pause smoke and ashes, like a sable pall 
Which grim Destruction, while she yet surveys 
Her burning work, holds ready to let fall 
O’er the low ruins, as o’er the dead, to mantle all. 


XXIII. 


So did the distant moon appear, as now 
I felt that I was rushing through the air, 
And hurried onward, but I knew not how ; 
I could not, as I passed along, forbear 

To look a moment on the mountain where 
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I left my a guide ; can I forget 
His look of inexpressible despair ? 
It haunts my memory and my pillow yet, 

And lives with me as strong as passion or regret. 


XxIv. 


And now we stood upon the moonlight beach, 

And feeling all my fainting spirit rise, 

There first L heard the music of his speech, 

The mild compassion beaming in his eyes 

I still remember while my bosom sighs, 

“ They who, above this cold dim world, desire 

Our heavenly kingdoms, are The Truly Wise.” 

I woke—methought I heard his voice expire 
Like the departing tone of some enchanting lyre. 


xXV. 


It was a lovely hour ; the mild moon flung 

Her golden mantle on the sleeping tide, 

And all along the shores the sweet waves sung 

Some ocean-song, and where the caves replied 

The worn-out west-wind in his slumber sighed ; 

The stars were listening from their thrones of light 

To hear the wave-song as it rose and died ; 

And Hope, while smiling on my soul that night, 
Pointed to starry worlds almost too dim for sight. 


D. H. S. 
Pencil Hill, 1839. 


SCOTTISH SONGS, BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 


THE LASS’S BEST TOCHER, 
Tune, “ The Wee Pickle Tow,” 


Some folk they will threep that siller is a’ 
We need through this life and the tuilze o’t ; 
That wedlock without it is naething ava, 
But a cruisie that wants the uilze o’t : 
But gie me a lass that’s couthie and leal, 
And ane, abune a’, that loes me weel, 
And your Miss wi’ a tocher may gae to the deil, 
Or them that care mair for the spuilze o’t. 


Though gear be a’ gude, there’s mony mae things 
Ane never suld meen to a sairing o’t, 

The joy and content an eident wife brings 
Are no to be had for the wairing o’t. 

A sark to your back will your rich dame sew, 

Or bake you a bannock to cram your mou, 

Or darn your hose, or milk your cow ? 
Sic wark, gude faith, she'll be spairing o’t. 


It’s no that a woman suld drudge a’ her life, 
But a birr now and then at the spinning o’t, 
Is a thing that sits aye unco weel on a wife, 
And it lichtens a house wi’ the dinning. o’t. 
When a chield maks up to a quean wi’ a pose, 
Can he look for my lady to feed on brose ? 
And sic may be her kitchen afore life’s close, 
Whate’er may hae been the beginning o’t. 
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A blythe blinking e’e, and a weel-faured face, 
A mou that’s wordy the preeing o’t, 
A lo’esome shape, wi’ a step o’ grace, 
To cheer ane’s e’e wi’ the seeing o't ; 
A mind weel plenished wi’ hamely sense, 
And a warm bit heart that thinks nae offence, 
O’ these mak a tocher, far, far abune pence, 
Or a’ that earth has for the gieing o’t. 


MY MARY. 
Tune, “ What will I do gin my hoggie die?’ 


O say na ye maun gang awa, 
QO say na ye maun leave me ; 
For ah, the hour that parts us twa, 
O' peace and hope will rieve me! 


When ye to unco wheres are gane, 
How could I thole to tarry, 

Where ilka tree, and ilka stane 
Wad mind me o’ my Mary. 


I could na gang nearhand yon wuds 
That saw us aft caressin’, 

And on our heads let fa’ their buds, 
In airnest o’ their blessin’. 


Ilk stane wad mind me how we prest 
Its spreadin’ coat o” heather, 
And how we loed the least aye best 
That garr’d us creep thegither. 


I canna stay when ye are gane, 
My ain, my winsome dearie ; 

I downa stay to pine my lane,— 
I leeve but when I’m near ye. 


Then, Mary, dinna gang awa, 
O say na ye mauu leave me, 

For ah, the hours that pairts us twa 
O’ life itsel will rieve me! 


THE LASS I LEFT BEHIND ME. 
Tuns—* Alas that I cam’ o’er the muir.”’* 


Alas, that I cam o’er the muir, 
And left my love behind me ; 

I suld hae staid and sae made sure 
That she wad ever mind me, 


O why does fate send me frae hame, 
Why pairt its gudes sae bliodly, 

That I daur hardly mint the name 
O’ her I left behind me! 


* Ramsay and others, judging from oral tradition, which deals in sounds only, 
have imagined the starting word of the old and lost song to this air to be “* The last 
time I cam o’er the muir.” The Skene M.S., lately discovered by Mr. Dauney, 
and published with able comments by him, restores the original reading, adopted in 
this present attempt. Mr, Dauney gives a fine old set of the air. 
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Her eyes are like twa beads o’ wine, 
Her skin is alabaster, 

And a’ about her sae divine 
That woman ne'er surpas’t her. 


The best and fairest o’ the lave 
Could ne’er in fetters bind me, 

But Freedom’s sel wad be a slave 
To her I left behind me. 


On ane sae lowly born as me, 
Wi’ gear sae ill providet ; 

She only cuist a frien'ly e’c, 
When a’ the rest deridet : 


And o’er the muir she, naething laith 
Conveyed me hame sae kindly 

That O! I maun adore till death 
The lass I left behind me. 


Forgettin’ gear and rank an’ a’, 
Her kindness sae did move me, 
That, ere I wist, a kiss I staw, 
And said, sweet lass, I love thee. 


She sighed, and till I cam again 
She vowed she aye would mind me, 
But ah, her kin may wed ere then 
The lass I left behind me. 


THE MEN-FOLK. 
Tune—* The Sutors o’ Selkirk.” 


O! dule on the creaturs 0’ men-folk, 
They ‘ll no tak a tellin’ ava, 

Langsyne, I am sure, they micht ken folk 
Are willin’ to wed, ane an’ a’; 

I think I may answer for ithers, 
A lass kens fu’ weel by hersel, 

And at wedlock gin ony hue swithers, 
It’s mair than I ever heard tell. 


It’s true we maun pit’a shy face on't, 
And look as we fain wad haud back, 

Or wooers wad say we were brazeu'’t, 
And sae mak’ an awfu’ mistak ; 

But troth the hale maitter is seemin’, 
To tell ye nae mair than is true, 
For mornin’ and een we are dreamin’ 

* O' some bit lad comin’ to woo. 


Some women may think it provokin’ 
To hear thae things out o’ the schule, 
And tho’ I am only outspoken, 
May ca’ me an even down fule ; 
But men, by my faith, will be asses 
To heed sic wheejeein’ ava, 
As sure as the laddies like lasses, 
The lasses like laddies an’ a’. 


Then come your ways ilka ane forrit, 
And crousely say out your bit say, 

Lang hingin’ the women abhor it, 
And few will be found to say nay 





Scottish Songs——By Thomas Smibert. 


Sae let nae blate callant gang frettin’, 
We a’ like the conjugal yoke, 

And baith sides suld thank me for lettin’ 
This muckle cat out of the poke. 


THE LASS WI’ THE NIT-BROWN HAIR. 
Tuns—“ Fy gar rub her ower wi’ strae.” 


O! gin thou wert but here wi’ me, 
My lassie wi’ the nit-brown hair, 
We wad he blest as twa could be 
That ken they meet to pairt nae mair. 
Nae mailens braw, nor jewels rare, 
Nae kists o’ gowd are mine to gie ; 
But aye the best, the foremost share, 
O’ a’ I hae suld fa’ to thee. 


O! gin thou wert but here wi’ me, 
We'd slip awa to yon green dell, 
And big a bower where nane could see, 
And theek it wi’ the heather bell ; 
And ferns and rashes frae the fell, 
Wi’ lucken-gowans frae the lea, 
Suld help to keep the winter snell 
Frae skaithing thee, and me through thee. 


I wadna seek the howffs o’ men, 
To set my winsome lily there, 
But bear her far frae ilka den, 
Where life is but a name for care : 
She drew her first and halesume air 
Frae burn and wud, and hill and glen, 
And O! ’twad be a sin and mair 
To wyse her now ayont their ken. 


When simmer’s green cam on the tree, 
We'd streek us in the sun to beek, 
On some warm knowe where we might see 
Our ingle swirlin’ up its reek : 
Linties wad sing, and lammies meek 
Wad race afore us on the lea, 
And morn and e’en, frae day to week, 
A’ wad be peace round me and thee. 


SONG 


To the tune of “Awa, Whigs, awa.” 
Burns. 


Away, Whigs, away! away, Whigs, away ! 
You're such a set of selfish knaves 
You'll do no good to stay. 


Our country must to ruin soon 
By your vile tricks be brought, 
Lost is her charter’s ancient boon 
For which our grandsires fought. 


Our Queen you as a puppet treat, 
A mask to hide your shame ; 

Our England’s walls, her gallant fleet, 
You've frittered to a name. 
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Our laws, in better days of old, 
Above all power revered, 


Are spurned by traitors base and bold 
By your collusion cheered. 


Our church is robb’d that you may thrive, 


By “heavy blows” 


>yonu hope 


To crush her spirit, and contrive 
To sell us to the Pope. 


Then Whigs, away ! brave Britons rise, 
And guard, ere all be gone, 

The land your sires were wont to prize, 
Her altars, and her throne. 


Then away, Whigs, away! away, Whigs, away ! 
Your such a set of selfish knaves 
You'll do no good to stay. 


Emigration from Ireland to South Australia, by 
Colonel Torrens, F.R.S. Chairman of the 
Colonization Commission appointed by her 
Majesty. 

We have, in our former numbers, re- 

ferred to the various colonies which at 

present attract emigrants from the 
mother country, and among others to 

South Australia ; the little pamphlet, 

however, at the head of this, deserves 

particular attention inasmuch as it is 
written as we take it officially by the 
head of the department, by Colonel 

Torrens, who in his individual capacity, 

is an high authority on subjects of 

political economy, and whose writings 
ioe been very favourably received on 
those subjects ; we are particularly in- 
terested in South Australia too, inas- 
much as it has been selected as a model 
school for colonization on liberal and 
equitable principles, for though Paley 

long since, and more recently Mr. E. 

Wakefield, and the Archbishop of 

Dublin have sought to rouse the legis- 

lature to the consideration of the prin- 

ciples to be abjured and retained in 
constructing a colonial suciety ; strange 
to say until very lately no effort wor- 
thy an enlightened maritime nation has 
been made. The infaney of coloniza- 
tion is but an attempt to force this prin- 
ciple by means often violent, frequently 
unjustifiable and always artificial ; anci- 
ent Rome was a refuge for robbers, and 
the rape of the Sabine women may be 
excused perhaps by the genius if not 
the necessity of the times, but would 
hardly be a precedent for modern imi- 
tation; the labouring and mechanic 
classes of New South Wales, and many 
of the rich and higher orders of society 
there are either assigned convicts or 
persons called emancipists whose period 
of transportation had expired—indeed 
it would appear that this colony other- 
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wise most favourably situated, has had 
no power of recovering from the bane. 
ful effects of its first origin ; scarcely 
could the second generation rally from 
the turpitude of the first, before the 
next general cargo, still going on of 
convicts, was landed from the mother 
country, and leavened its rising society 
deeply und universally. 

In the West Indies it was not alone 
that the importation of slaves, and 
those of the distinguishing colour of 
the negroes, was a great evil, but the 
circumstance that slavery was the in- 
heritance of the children of parents, one 
of whom might be free, created a col- 
lision between the ties of nature and 
the love of money, in which the latter 
was but too often triumphant, and led 
to many and grievous cruelties ; we 
recollect an old naval surgeon who had 
been in Curagoa, once telling us that 
he knew a merchant who had a beauti- 
ful daughter by his coloured slave, a 
woman who fulfilled the duties of a 
wife without its privileges, yet with 
tenderness and fidelity, as is the gene- 
ral habit of this most helpless if not in- 
nocent race; our merchant made a 
fortune, and wished to return home, 
and in disposing of his property actu- 
ally sold his own daughter and her 
mother to a friend for £200. It was 
in vain that the daughter pleaded the 
education he gave her, and with it a 
relish for purer prospects ; she had too 
prudent a father to forego for those 
considerations his hundred pounds ; 
he sold his daughter who was a slave 
as he did his horse and “a fortiori” her 
mother; such is slavery, “a bitter 
draught disguise it as you will ;” it is 
not, however, an easy matter if we 
would avoid the evils of convicts and 
slavery, to spread upon a new colony 
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a sufficient number of labourers or me- 
chanics to make a beginning with ; to 
trust to voluntary emigration before 
the first objections are over-ruled, and 
the advantages appreciated, would be 
to give up the principle altogether; in 
South Australia the difficulty was 
solved by the legislature in this man- 
ner; an act was framed providing that 
the land be sold and its produce ex- 
pended solely in giving a free passage 
to voluntary emigrants, labourers and 
mechanics of character. In this, how- 
ever, there is this dilemma ; if the price 
of land be high, a small but useful 
capitalist must stay at home; if it be 
very low, then needy adventurers vain 
of having land, however unable to use 
it, become possessors, but soon as in 
Canada, sell it for intoxicating liquors, 
to which their lives and characters are 
soon sacrificed ; it reminds us in our 
younger days, when commissions might 
be had for love or money, of a young 
boy of 14, an officer in the 88th Regi- 
ment, who was sent home from parade, 
having broken his leg by falling on his 
sword, which his size and strength 
prevented his wearing with safety. 

We were sorry to see in some of the 
public prints that (what, indeed, we 
could not but expect some time or ano- 
ther) discord between the aborigines 
and the settlers has been attended with 
fatal effects : three of the latter were 
murdered by the black natives ; but it 
is some consolation to know that all the 
natives nearly hunted out the criminals, 
by giving such information as led to 
their apprehension, conviction, and ex- 
ecution. We find that @fforts are al- 
ready made to improve the moral and 
religious character of the inhabitants, 
native and colonial, by the establish- 
ment of a school which admits all deno- 
minations of Christians to such religi- 
ous instruction as their parents approve, 
and such secular knowledge as will 
make them useful citizens. - Roads and 
wharfs and railroads are already in pro- 
gress ; and the solitude of the forest, 
that gloomy spirit which ruled over this 
vast country from the commencement 
of time, is now reluctantly yielding its 
sovereignty to numbers, industry, and 
civilization, with all its checquered 
groups of hope, and joy,and care, alas ! 
the constant companions of man wher- 
ever he goes. Water, which is the great 
desideratum in all countries, does not 
abound in New Holland. South Aus- 
tralia appears, however, to have more 
than its share ; the ae is a large 
river compounded of the Darling and 


Murrimbidgee and rises in New South 
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Wales running a course of 1000 miles 
before it!losesitself in lake Alexandrina; 
another river, the Flaxman, has been re- 
cently discovered 40 miles above Ade- 
laide, running a course towards the 
east, and therefore probably terminating 
in the Murray, and smaller streams near 
Holdfast Bay have been more lately 
found out ; we were prepared to hear of 
successful speculations in this colony, 
but what we read in Col. Torrens’ 
pamphlet exceeds all we could have an- 
ticipated. Ifa man purchases land for 
7.1 an acre, and that on or near his 
ground a town is in progress, and par- 
ticularly if a river or harbour be dis. 
covered in its vicinity, the ground may, 
as it has done, rise in value from /.1 to 
1.800, or more. Then if a man pur- 
chases ground he can rent pasture land 
to an indefinite extent, on which he can 
locate sheep which come from New 
South Wales by land, and are sold in 
the city of Adelaide, the ewes for about 
from 30s. to 4.2; sheep delight in ex- 
tensive pastures, and multiply there pro- 
digiously, and the wool in this climate 
becomes so soft and silky as to triumph 
over all competition in the English 
Market ; capital thus invested yields a 
return of 70 or 80 per cent. Such pros- 
perity must have some countervailing 
circumstances. 

The excitement of intellectual and 
crowded society must not be looked 
for in those distant regions, but then 
domestic endearments must propor- 
tionably strengthen and multiply; he 
who spends his day on the wild and 
interminable wastes of a solitary wilder. 
ness amidst the mute inhabitants of the 
woolly tribe, will relish his evening en- 
joyments with his own children and 
wife gazing on a cloudless sky, a 
tropical sun, and that property on 
which no creditor can lay his unhal- 
lowed hand, with an intensity of plea- 
sure, which mocks the aspirations of 
the civilized Lut anxious citizen of the 
mother country ; he may enjoy “the 
Secura quies et nescia fallere vita,” 
and while the merry sun beams shine 
through the drooping flowers spread 
before him in bounteous profusion on 
nature's beautiful carpet, he need not 
sigh for the drawing room at home, 
for with him the language of Milton 
will meet a responsive echo, as he says 
to his partner— 

“ Awake, the morning shines, and the fresh 
Calls then the prime to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how bloom the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh and what the balmy reed 


How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet."’ 
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Melaia and other Poems. By Eliza Cook. 
Illustrated edition, Svo. Tilt, London : 1840. 


Euiza Cook !—who is Eliza Cook ?— 
we have often exclaimed, as we met 
with the name appended to some sweet 
little gem in the corner of a news- 
paper. At first we imagined she was 
an American authoress, and that her 
poems were transferred from the Ame- 
rican annuals and magazines to the 
English newspapers. But no ; it would 
seem from the present volume that 
Eliza Cook is an Englishwoman ; and 
the preface, which, however, gives no 
clue to her residence, speaks of the 
“rapid sale of a large edition and the 
increasing demand for more.” This 
is very mysterious. We know a littie 
about books and authors, and certes we 
never heard of this previous edition ; 
and though we have consulted several 
of our critical friends, they are all in 
similar darkness. Be this, however, as 
it may, we can truly say that this is a 
truly charming volume, got up by our 
friend, Mr. Tilt, in the most beautiful 
style. The numerous vignettes are 
exquisite little gems, in every respect 
worthy of the verses ; and the volume 
will be equally welcome to the lovers 
of poetry and the fine arts. 





The Oriental Annual for 1840; containing a 
series of Tales, Legends, and Historical Ro- 
mances. By Thomas Bacon, F.S.A., &c. With 
Engravings by Finden, from Sketches by the 
Author and Captain Meadows Taylor. Lon- 
don: C. Tilt. 1840. 


Tuis is one of the most interesting of 
all the Annuals, devoted to the illus- 
tration of the manners, customs, and 
superstitions of the inhabitants of the 
vast provaces of British India. 

Any thing which would make us 
better acquainted with the prodigious 
continent whose destinies are for the 
present united to those of Britain, 
must be valuable. We have always 
considered it a radical defect in our 
present system of education, that while 
in all the great schools the pupils are 
caretully instructed in the language, 
history, antiquities, literature, and reli- 
gion of Greece and Rome, they are 
Jeft totally uninformed both of the his- 
tory of Ireland and of all our colonies. 
Thus men grow up enthusiastically 
attached to the scenery of the classics, 
and thousands of visitors run to ex- 
plore every ruin, hill, valley, or foun- 
tain alluded to by Homer or Virgil ; 
while scenes no less beautiful, and no 
less interesting when known, in every 
part of the British empire, are totally 
unnoticed. The very names appear 


harsh and unmusical to those whose 
ears have been pre-occupied by the 
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heroes of Homer. Hence a want of 
sympathy with those various tribes and 
nations which own the sway of Bri. 
tain. Nothing appears to us better 
suited to remove that apathy than the 
publication of such volumes as that 
now before us. Admirably written and 
splendidly embellished, it leads cap. 
tive the imagination, and gradually in. 
terests us in scenes well worthy of our 
attention. We esteem the drawings 
contributed by Capt. Meadows Taylor 
(the Thug) extremely valuable, and 
congratulate the publishers upon the 
production of a volume in every way 
worthy of the advanced state of the 
arts in Britain. 


The Evils inseparable from « Mixed Currency, 
and the Advantages to be secured by introducing 
an Inconvertible National Paper Circulation, 
throughout the British Empire and its Depen. 
dencies, under proper regulations. An Ensay, 
7 William Blacker, Esq. in 8v0:—London; 

830. 


Tue object of this little pamphlet is to 
demonstrate the evils of the present 
system of currency, and to recommend 
the adoption of an inconvertible govern. 
ment paper currency. He purposes 
thus to prevent the variations in the 
value of money, which unquestionably 
take place under the present system, 
whether arising from over-speculation 
or from other circumstances ; such as 
a deficient harvest, causing an increase 
in the amount of our imports. Another 
object which he has in view is, to ren- 
der our currency more independent of 
the financial operations of other coun- 
tries. At present, any rival power, by 
raising a loan in England, and receiv- 
ing the amgunt in gold, might almost 
exhaust the Bank of England and com- 
pel it to limit its circulation, and con- 
tract its discounts, and derange the 
whole trade of the country. We have 
not space to say much upon the merits 
of this book ; but we can assure our 
readers, that even those who may think 
the author's project impracticable, will 
admit that it is the most ingenious and 
the most feasible that has yet been pro- 
posed for the purpose, and that if it 
fails, no other plan of inconvertible pa- 
per money can succeed. His proposal 
for establishing a uniform currency 
throughout the colonies of England, is 
particularly worthy of attention. The 
whole work is evidently the production 
of a man of strong common sense, and 
much acquired information; and we 
know no way by which a person can 
acquire a knowledge of the principles of 
banking and currency, at so slight an 
expenditure of money and time, as by 
purchasing and reading this little book. 
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